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TITLES—AND CHARACTER IN TYPE.* 


BY WALTER EMMERSON. 


N the titles of books lies a sub- 
ject for much interesting 
study; one, however, that is 
too often dismissed in a very 
few words, as though it were 
of but small importance, and 
one on which, because little 
ornamental typography is in- 

volved, little could be said. Nevertheless, it requires 

as much taste and judgment to produce an artistic 
title as is necessary for the best class of jobwork, 
where more latitude is allowed the workman in the 
selection of material and the arrangement of it. 

The titles of books are worthy of more attention 

than is usually given them, if only for the reason 

that they will tell of the taste and ability of the 
man who handled the type long after the last copy 
of more elaborate jobs has passed out of existence. 

The object of this short paper is not to treat of 
the title in its historical aspect, nor on its purely 
technical side, but rather to endeavor to discover if 
there is not some principle that should guide us in 
the selection of type for titles, and which will also 
be of use in general jobwork. We are so often told 
that a job is or is not artistic, or that an effect is or 
is not harmonious, by critics who will not attempt 
to point out the why and the wherefore of the mat- 
ter. If, however, we can find what qualities give 
character to a few of the most common and simplest 
faces, we shall be on the right road to formulate 
some rules by which not only titles but all display 
work may be judged good or bad. 

In the composition of a title-page, the composi- 
tor, being restricted in his choice of type, and being 
almost entirely debarred from the use of ornaments 
and embellishments, must before all things cultivate 
a good eye for proportion and good judgment as to 
the relative importance of the words which compose 


* Mr. Emmerson is the president of the Knickerbocker Technical Club of 
New Rochelle, New York. The above paper was read at a recent meeting of 
the club. 
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the title. The first question to ask oneself should 
be, What is the nature of the book? Does it treat 
of financial or matters of a kindred nature? Does 
it deal with matters concerning art? Is ita novel, 
or is it a classic to be issued in a beautiful binding ? 
Whatever is the character of the subject matter of 
the book the character of the letter in which the 
title is to be set should be in accord with it. It 
should be in a limited sense representative. If not 
representative, at least it should not be contrary to 
the spirit of the work. We should not expect to 
find the entrance to a church decorated in a man- 
ner suitable for a theater, nor should we expect to 
find the entrance of a book —which is the title — 
on a scientific subject, for instance, set in type 
which would answer for a light and frivolous novel. 

For books on scientific or commercial subjects I 
can conceive of no more fitting letter in which to 
set the title than a plain old style. It has an out- 
spoken business cut, a straightforward look; it 
seems to te devoid of sentiment ; it would appear 
to stand for plain speaking. A title well set in this 
letter would seem to assure the reader that in the 
pages that follow nothing is sacrificed to effect, but 
what the writer conceives to be the truth is honestly 
and clearly stated. But what gives the old style its 
plain-speaking, unsentimental face, or, indeed, has 
it such? It is generally accepted that the appear- 
ance of a building which is one of width rather than 
height, and in which the lines are long and straight, 
is most suggestive of settled seriousness, and the 
rounded Norman arch adds to this effect. (See 
Fig. 1.) These qualities are all present in the old 
style letter, and the effect on the mind of the 
lines of one should be the same as the effect of the 
lines of the other, apart from mere mass. 

In books dealing with art subjects, try as you 
may, you will find no letter so suitable as a French 
old style. It is strong, simple, yet dignified. A 
curve is of the same value, whether we see it in the 
arch of a Gothic cathedral or in a piece of hard 
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printer’s type, the same art principle underlies 
each, and the reason why a French old style is so 
much more beautiful than a plain old style is found 
in the difference between a rounded Norman arch 
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Grecian temples; like them, it is the picture of 
repose, and gains this appearance from the same 
cause, as is readily seen from the diagram. (See 
Fig. 3.) There is an entire absence of the many 
angles and small curves of the old 
style, and the softer ones of the 
French old style. It has width 
rather than height, and there is 
no contrast of light and heavy 
lines, but a strict uniformity pre- . 
vails throughout. >. 
Whatever letter is selected r 
should be used in every line of 
the title; it should also be used 
for page heads, chapter heads 
and half-titles. Different type 
for these lines and pages is de- 
structive of unity, and absence 
of unity is always distasteful. 
Condensed and extended let- 
ters should never be used; they 
are unnatural in appearance, and 
have no more beauty than a very 
tall thin man or a very short fat 
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and a pointed Gothic one. The French old style 
gains its dignified and beautiful appearance from 
the fact that the general effect of the letter is one 
of height and not width, and the esthetic 
value of this is in adding grace to the letter, 
just as in the human form we associate breadth 
of figure with physical strength, and well- 
proportioned height with grace and beauty. 
The fact that the lines are of more uniform 
weight, and that the angles which add so 
much force to the plain old style are absent 
in the one we are considering, also gives a 
more pleasing effect. 

For a book which has gained a place as a 
literary classic, such as any of the writings 
of Washington Irving, the title could not be 
set in a better letter than the Tudor black. 
It seems to possess the very qualities that 


strength of its lines gives it a substantial 
appearance, while it is rich in graceful curves, 
always springing upward like the tracery in 
a Gothic window, and the light lines which 
appear here and there add a delicacy to the 
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one. 

A title should be displayed in 

the most simple manner possible. 

Beware of ornaments and avoid all ‘‘ box ” effects. 
It is not rarely we see a book, which otherwise 
presents a good appearance, cursed with a title that , 



























































whole. (See Fig. 2.) Although the Model 
Black much resembles the Tudor Black, it 
gains greater beauty from the freedom of the 
curves and flourishes with which it abounds, 
but this renders it somewhat unsuitable for titles, 
as the smaller sizes become indistinct. 

A word must be said of the Gothic; it seems 
to find its parallel in the outlines of the earlier 
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abounds with divisions of words that would not be | 

allowed on a morning paper. 
Remember, however, that the main object of an 

employer is not to develop art tendencies in his 4 
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workmen, or even to make use of such should they 
exist, unless he is able to turn such tendencies into 
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cash; therefore, while striving for a right under- 
standing of what constitutes truly artistic display, 
the workman must submit himself to the demands 
of his employer, and of the public; but neverthe- 
less his opportunities will be numerous for shaping 
a better tendency than seems now to exist, and 
help gain a higher place for those who labor at the 
art preservative of all the arts. 





Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
PRICES FOR ELECTROTYPING — THE CHICAGO 
SCALE. 
NO. II.— BY F. J. HENRY. 

OR several years competition has been so active 
that there has been almost no profit in the 
business of electrotyping. I do not mean that elec- 
trotypers, as a body, have not received more than 
barely sufficient to meet current expenses, but that 
very few, if any, electrotypers in this country 
have made a fair business profit —sufficient to meet 
running expenses, to pay interest on the capital 
invested, to set aside a proper amount for a fund 
to replace obsolete machinery, to pay taxes, in- 
surance, and leave a reasonable compensation for 
the owners for their services in conducting the 
business. ‘The addition of new machinery to a 
plant is sometimes considered an evidence of pros- 
perity. It is often an indication that the plant has 
fallen behind the times, that new tools were neces- 
sary to enable the house to compete for business. 
Some houses charge all outlay for plant to expense 
account, considering the money as gone; that is 
perhaps a reasonable view, for there is no direct 
return from the investment, and it is well known 
that in case of a forced sale there is seldom much 

realized above the price of old iron. 

That electrotypers have not received fair com- 
pensation for their products is the fault of them- 
selves. Of course, customers clamor for lower 
prices — always have and always will — whatever 


the rates may be, and electrotypers have not known 

when to emphatically say ‘‘No.” Anxiety to get 

trade has too often induced the accept- 

ance of orders for which the price re- 

ceived did not cover the cost of produc- 

tion. It is unlikely that there is, on 

the part of anyone, any deliberate 

intention of selling for less than cost, 

so probably most instances of the kind 

may be attributed to lack of knowl- 

edge of the expense of manufacture. 

There are a number of customs in 

the trade which materially affect the 

cost of making electrotypes, among 

which may be mentioned irregularity 

in demand; it frequently happens that 

workmen are kept waiting for work 

the larger part of a day, and between 

4 and 6 o’clock so much is received 

that it becomes necessary for the foundry to run 

after hours in order to get the work done on time, 

causing a considerable addition to the cost of the 

product, but for which, except in rare instances, 

no charge is made to the customer. Another 

item is that of sending for and returning cuts and 

forms. Formerly it was customary for printers 

to send their work to the foundry; now the elec- 

trotyper is expected to do all the carting and to 

have his wagon call two or more times each day 

to take any orders and forms that may be ready 

for electrotyping. Horses and wagons, with men 

to work them, are expensive. It is not an infre- 

quent occurrence that the expense of delivering 

a piece of work exceeds the price received for it. 

I have in mind a recent instance where a plate 

was charged at 12 cents and the expense of deliv- 

ery alone was 13 cents —5 cents for car fare and 
8 cents for the boy’s time. 

Again, electrotypers are called upon for, and 
expected to furnish, guard lines or bearers and 
chases for the use of the printer in locking up 
forms from which plates are to be made. In some 
cities it is customary to enter a charge for the 
chases and guard lines, crediting them at the same 
price when returned; but more frequently they 
are sent out on merely a memorandum. Smith 
does it because if he objects the customer tells him 
that Jones will furnish them. It is often the case, 
when a printer is about to commence a book, that 
he will send to the foundry for a dozen chases and 
guards to suit, say 75 to 100 pounds of metal. The 
metal, cast in guards and shaved, is worth, at cost, 
about 8 cents per pound, and cast-iron book chases 
which are squared and trued cost, on the average, 
about $1.25 each; the whole representing an out- 
lay of $20 or more. Once in a while the chases 
and guards are returned, but as a rule the guards 
find their way into the ‘‘ hell box” and the chases 
get broken —the loss falls upon the electrotyper. 
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All bills should be for spot cash on delivery of 
goods, and on bills not paid by the middle of the 
following month interest should be charged. Elec- 
trotypers’ purchases are cash goods, and labor, the 
principal expense, is cash weekly, so collections 
should be prompt. 

I favor a net scale. In my experience I have 
found much less dissatisfaction and fewer com- 
plaints than with rates subject to discount. In the 
latter case there is always a feeling on the part of 
the purchaser that perhaps he is not getting bot- 
tom rates, an uncertainty as to whether he could 
have bought for less money if he had been more 
persistent in his demand for lower prices. 

Years ago nearly all electrotyping was done for 
printers and engravers; now the larger part of the 








of supplies, by freight and express charges, and, 
generally, a limited trade, which are against the 
country electrotyper. 

It is hoped that electrotypers will carefully 
study the scale, and discuss it, and report their 
criticisms by letter to this journal, in order that 
objections may be met and further information be 
obtained regarding any of its provisions which 
may not be clearly understood. 





Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
POINTS IN A GOOD MAKE-UP. 
NO. II.—BY O. F. BYXBEE. 
e referring to the first article under this caption 
in the April number, an employing and practi- 
cal printer remarked, ‘‘’Those rules are all right 
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business comes from or is charged direct to the 
customers, who are generally posted on rates and 
will not pay higher prices than any printer or 
engraver. If a customer wishes plates made from 
his forms or cuts, the printer or engraver should 
charge the customer for doing the business; it 
should not be expected that the electrotyper will 
pay for it by making a discount on his bill. 

I believe it would be an advantage to both cus- 
tomer and electrotyper if a uniform rate for plates 
should prevail throughout the country. The dif- 
ference in cost of manufacture in the large cities 
and the country towns is not very great. Rents 
and some other expenses are higher in the cities, 
but they are, in a measure, offset by greater cost 


for newspaper work, but they cannot be strictly 
followed in bookwork.” He contended that it was 
impossible at times to avoid ending a page witha 
hyphen, as the liberty of leading or unleading 
could not be taken with a book page that could 
properly be done with a newspaper column. But 
this is not the only means of accomplishing the 
purpose. It seems unnecessary to mention a few 
unwritten rules which apply particularly to book- 
work. ‘Two lines ending in hyphens should never 
come together ; a division of less than three letters 
should not be allowed; and a// divisions should be 
avoided whenever consistent spacing will allow. If 
these are observed the lines ending in hyphens 
will be very rare and the breaking of a page will 
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seldom fall on such a line. When the occasion does 
arise, however, it is certainly worth the time and 
trouble of running over two or even three lines and 


getting the whole word either in one line or the | 


other. In this connection it is pleasing to note the 
lack of divided words in Tur INLAND PRINTER, 
and the extremely low percentage of lines ending 
in hyphens as compared with other publications of 
like nature and pretensions. In THE INLAND 
PRINTER for June, only twelve per cent of the lines 
ended with divided words, while in two other 
trade periodicals, selected because of their claims 
to superiority, the proportion was seventeen and 
nineteen per cent respectively. 

The arranging of advertising according to size 
is a matter which might receive more attention. A 
column headed with a two-inch ad., followed by a 
four-inch, a one-inch, a five-inch and a six-inch, in 
the order named, does not present a pleasing ap- 
pearance. If the longer ads. were put first, with 
the understanding that the advertiser who takes 
the most space is entitled to the highest position, 
the column and page would appear more uniform 
and savor less of the amateur, and this plan could 
in most instances be readily carried out if excep- 
tions were made only when short ads. were con- 
tracted to appear top of column. 

A system of rotation with small, classified 
advertising, such as usually run under the heads of 
‘*Business Cards,” ‘‘ Amusements,” etc., will be 
found to please the advertiser. It is the writer’s 
custom to each day transpose the bottom ad. in 
such columns to the top, thus giving each advertiser 
a turn in the best position. If the column is com- 
posed of half-inch and one-inch ads. it will look 
better if all the one-inch ads. are kept first, alter- 
nating each at the top, these to be followed by the 
shorter ones, giving each a turn as the first half- 
inch ad. This may seem to be taking considerable 
trouble with advertisers who use so little space, but 
it should be remembered that a column of ‘‘ Busi- 
ness Cards,” taken as a whole, brings in more 
money than any other column of displayed adver- 
tising in the paper. 

Another matter in regard to the arranging of 
advertising which will be found profitable to inves- 
tigate is the advertiser’s preference as to whether 
he desires his ad. kept in the same position, even if 
comparatively a poor one, or if he prefers its posi- 
tion frequently changed. Some advertisers look 
for their ads. in the same corner every day, and if 
they are compelled to spend several minutes care- 
fully scrutinizing every column before locating it, 
they will take it for granted that a person not 
actually searching for that particular ad. will never 
see it. While, on the other hand, another adver- 
tiser will think if his ad. is found on a different 
page each day he has succeeded in reaching a dif- 
ferent class of readers at each appearance. No 


good make-up will allow cuts to appear side by 
side in adjoining columns, yet many do not con- 
sider this rule of sufficient importance to extend it 
to the make-up of advertising. Frequently the 
head and shoulders of the President of the United 
States, or some other distinguished personage, will 
appear by the side of a broken-down dyspeptic who 
has been ‘‘cured” by Dr. Blue’s Celery Safe Cure 
(but does not look it). The make-up should also 
avoid, as far as possible, having ads. containing 
cuts, particularly those of a similar nature, appear 
side by side. 

The same consideration should be given to the 
location of large display heads. Some papers do 
not consider it improper to have two such heads in 
juxtaposition, occasionally extending them across 
the entire page, but fortunately these are excep- 
tions. The majority allow one or more columns 
to intervene between large heads, but many who 
adhere strictly to this custom in regard to news 
matter will start a page with an ad. with a head 
exactly similar in style and type to a news head, 
and then put their first news head in the second 
column. Would it not be better to place a column 
of short matter in the second column, putting the 
first news display head in the third? ‘This would 
carry still further the deception of the advertiser 
who is endeavoring to counterfeit legitimate news, 
and would undoubtedly meet with his hearty 
approval (which might be an argument against 
it), but it would add much to the neat appear- 
ance of many an otherwise attractive page. 





Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
TYPOGRAPHIC BYWAYS. 
BY R. COUPLAND HARDING. 

i CONFESS that I love the typographic bypaths, 

even though they bear no fingerpost marked 
‘* £s.d.” And I find in the books of the printers 
I love the best — Savage, Reed, Blades, De Vinne 
(I have not Moxon)—that they had a similar 
taste. I note, too, that the best printers and the 
most advanced typefounders find that the bypaths 
and ‘‘old fields” are by no means barren of sug- 
gestion for the work of the current hour, and that 
the ‘‘ practical man” who neglects them does not 
always do so to his own profit. I would like, from 
time to time, to place before the readers of THE 
INLAND PRINTER some of my gatherings in such 
fields, British and foreign ; and still more would I 
be glad if those who possess information as to 
unique fonts, curious examples of printing, private 
experiments in spelling reform, peculiar or re- 
jected ideas in the typography of the past and 
present, would either communicate with me, giving 
facts and dates as far as they can, or write direct 
to THE-INLAND PRINTER. 

I think that work of this kind would be of real 
practical value, both to the typefounder and the 
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printer — especially the printer of books. In this 
way, particularly: Punches have been cut, it may 
be, and special fonts cast, for a particular work 
dealing with some recondite matter in philology or 
other branch of science. The book had not a wide 
field, and is only found in libraries. The types 
have been used once and once only, and the 
founder, if he ever exhibited them in his specimens, 
has allowed them to drop out. Now, it comes to 
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pass that a writer, say, in the United States, 
wishes to deal with the same subject, and requires 
these identical characters. He may or may not 
know of the work in which they have been used. 
If he does, he is little nearer. The original types 
may have been British or foreign; they may per- 
chance be the private property of some university. 
They are forgotten in the very foundry which gave 
them birth ; and it is rare indeed that a book indi- 
cates the maker of its types. To find them, if 
they exist, is like the search for the needle in the 
haystack. He may not know that such types were 
ever made. He may not have the skill to produce 
drawings good enough for models, and even if he 
have, the cost may be very great. His book, though 
it exist in manuscript, cannot be printed, the printer 
loses the work and the public the benefit of the 


labor and study which the work represents. There 
may be but one set of matrices extant; they may 
be exactly what he needs. Let him be directed to 
it, and the founder gains a return on the long- 
invested capital; the required characters are fur- 
nished at a price which is not prohibitive, and are 
possibly required in other quarters by parties 
prosecuting the same line of research. 

Again and again do people hit upon an idea 
which, unknown to them, has long since been car- 
ried into effect. An experience of my own is in 
point. I mentioned toa friend in England that I 
would like to have reversed interrogation signs to 
use as the Spaniards use the inverted character ; 
but that of course I could not afford to have special 
punches cut. He replied: ‘‘I believe those charac- 
ters were cut nearly fifty years ago for phonetic 
fonts.” With this clue, I got them, but had before- 
hand no suspicion that they were in existence. 

I believe that unique fonts, of a useful class, 
too, are by no means uncommon— in fact, that 
there are few old foundries without them. Some 
say they may be re-cut—perhaps in the same 
house —at much unnecessary cost; for I have more 
than once read of forgotten punches and matrices 
turning up in a foundry. Caslon’s.Circular not 
long ago recorded an instance. A founder soon 
tires of printing and reprinting specimens of faces 
for which there is no demand, and thus a character 
drops out of both uSe and memory. Sometimes 
originals are unwisely destroyed. One of the most 
remarkable features in the history of typefounding 
is the complete disappearance and utter loss of 
originals—not only of rare and recondite char- 
acters, but of celebrated faces. The Baskerville 
romans are a case in point. 

Here is a case of what is probably a unique 
font. In a large foreign specimen book I have a 
small inset showing a font of ‘‘ Numismatic,” evi- 
dently cut for some large work on coins and medals. 
Cast to line with ordinary roman, it contains 130 
characters, representing letters, monograms and 
peculiar designs found in the inscriptions. I do 
not suppose that an author or printer requiring 
such a font could have it engraved for $500. But 
the founder will make up a font of ten pounds, or 
even a minimum of five if required — that is to say 
a complete font can be had for $7 or $14. Supple- 
mentary sorts would probably have to be added ; 
but the great initial cost has been incurred and 
need not be repeated. Now, how many printers 
(outside Germany) have this book? And is that 
insert in all copies? I doubt it. So faras I know, 
this is the only font of the kind in existence, and it 
is obviously a useful one. 

Some founders, I know, dread revivals — they 
would rather let the old matrices rest. I am told 
regarding certain orientals, cut in our own genera- 
tion, that they have never paid for engraving. But 
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specimens are rarely supplied except when asked 
for; one does not like to write for such without 
some definite idea of business, and what we know 
not of we cannot buy. 

It would be a good plan for founders to keep 
their out-of-the-way lines just a little more in 
public view. While reserving bulky and detailed 
specimens for special applicants, a single line in 
every copy of the specimen book might answer the 
desired purpose and reach a probable customer, 
perhaps, in a most unlikely quarter. 

I have to thank my friends the founders for 
many favors. They would do me yet one more by 
sending me specimen sheets (in duplicate if pos- 
sible) of such out-of-the-way ‘‘notions” as they 
can still supply, but of which no man knows outside 
the foundry. Not only might the readers of Tur 
INLAND PRINTER derive edification therefrom, but 
the founder himself might sometimes find an unsus- 
pected market. 

For obvious reasons I cannot deal exhaustively 
with any of these subjects, but I may awaken 
interest in some, and enable those interested to 
compare notes, with benefit all around. 





Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
THE PASSING OF THE CIRCULAR. 
BY FRED L. TOWER. 
HE following item has been going the rounds 
of papers devoted to advertising, evidently 
because it struck a responsive chord in the minds 
of editors : 
The days of circular advertising are practically 
past in the larger cities, and the method stigmatized 
as bad form.—Chicago Apparel Gazette. 

This is not the first time that items of a similar 
tenor have been seen, and if they are constantly 
printed in the various trade papers and journals 
devoted to advertising, without contradiction, it will 
not be long before these would-be ‘‘ molders of pub- 
lic opinion” in the realm of advertising will make 
people believe it to be actually so. As printers, we 
should not allow an idea of this kind to gain per- 
manent place in the brain of advertisers without 
trying our best to dislodge it — for circular adver- 
tising is a valuable feature in our business. 

The first point to be considered is: Is the day 
of circular advertising practically past ? 

If the word ‘‘circular” is made to include the 
cheap dodger that is thrust into one’s hand or 
thrown into the vestibule and on to piazzas and 
lawns in handfuls, there may be an element of 
truth in the above; but if it means the well-writ- 
ten booklet, brochure, folder or letter, printed in a 
tasteful style on good paper and sent by mail, I am 
of the opinion that the statement is not borne out 
by the facts. 

Our city (Portland, Maine) is not one of the 
‘‘larger cities,” it is one of the smaller ones, but 


there is hardly a mail that comes to my office that 
does not contain one or more circulars from the 
‘‘larger cities.” 

Still it is possible, but not probable, that the 
people who sent them are circularizing the smaller 
places to the exclusion of the larger. 

The second point: Is circular advertising ‘‘ bad 
form” ? 

It is to be presumed that ‘‘ bad form” in this 
case means out of place, and that the only place to 
advertise, according to the ideas of the Gazefte, is 
in the newspaper. 

Being an admirer of truthfulness, I cannot 
claim in opposition that newspaper advertising is 
‘*bad form,” but I can and do claim that injudi- 
cious newspaper advertising has cost more in the 
last ten years than circular advertising ever did or 
ever will. 

How much more out of place could advertising 
possibly be than some of that which is now running 
in the newspapers? Out of place because it ap- 
peals to a limited class, and paid for at a rate 
established on the whole circulation of the paper, 
which in many cases in the larger cities is enor- 
mous, and the rate ditto. 

How much more good would it do C. B. Cottrell 
& Sons to advertise in the metropolitan dailies as 
compared with the well-written and well-printed 
circulars that they send once a month to the very 
people they wish to reach ? 

The final clincher that opponents to the circular 
use is the waste basket. In opposition I beg to 
submit that it has done just as much good as a 
small ad. in a 40-page daily — both are lost. 

The circular goes into the hands of the parties 
who are wanted as customers; you cannot make 
them read it, although the percentage of those 
consigned to the waste basket unread is small com- 
pared to those that are read. 

The newspaper may be bought by the man 
whose custom is desired, but the chances in favor 
of his seeing a particular advertisement in it are 
very small unless it is of large size or unusually 
attractive. 

Circular advertising has its place as an auxiliary 
to newspaper advertising, and a place by itself 
when newspapers do not cover the field required to 
be worked. No amount of croaking by the press 
can alter the fact, but constant hammering on the 
same peg is bound to decrease circular advertising 
to some extent, unless printers take more of their 
own medicine — printer’s ink. 





HELPED HIM WORK HALF-TONES. 

I get my INLAND PRINTER of my newsdealer every month 
and could not get along without it. I have been working 
half-tones this week and the information I obtained from 
your journal was worth four times the cost of it.—George H. 
Simmonds, Ottumwa, Iowa. 
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VOLUME EIGHTEEN. 

OMMENCING volume eighteen with the pres- 
ent number, the management of Ture INLAND 
PRINTER announces that arrangements have been 
made to largely improve its several departments, 
and add to the value and attractiveness of future 
issues generally. For some years past THE INLAND 
PRINTER has taken upon itself to exploit the 


work of promising artists in decorative and illus- 
trative work, and its cover designs have been 
among the most distinctive which have appeared 
in any publication at home or abroad. Beginning 
with the November number Mr. J. C. Leyendecker 
will furnish a series of cover designs which will 
fully sustain his reputation in the field of deco- 
rative art. The publicity recently given to Mr. 
Leyendecker in winning the first prize offered by 
the Century Company for the most acceptable 
poster, in competition with over five hundred 
artists, gives an interest to his creations in this 
branch of art at this time which his brilliant merit 
would have no doubt won at a later day. In illus- 
trative work in all the departments of reproduction 
the best will be sought for, and no effort will be 
spared to show the creations of contributing artists 
in the highest grade of the engraver’s art. 

In the present number will be found a depart- 
ment of criticism on job composition, under the 
management of Mr. Ed S. Ralph, which will be 
helpful to many young printers. In sustaining this 
department an effort will be made to give practical 
advice on the finer and more elusive elements of 
taste in decorative typography with the aid of 
practical examples. Specimens of high-grade work 
in tints and colors will also be shown in the near 
future, with a number of other attractive features, 
including examples of three-color half-tone print- 
ing, similar to the frontispiece in the present issue, 
which will place the current volume thoroughly in 
touch with the best and most advanced taste in the 
graphic arts. 

It is not inopportune at the opening of the new 
volume to say a word about the circulation of the 
magazine. Notwithstanding the unprecedented 
depression in business during the past few months, 
the subscriptions to THe INLAND Printer have 
been coming in with encouraging regularity,.the 
only particular indication of the hard times being 
that where formerly $2 was forwarded for a year’s 
subscription, but $1 would be sent to cover the term 
of six months. ‘This shows the desire on the part 
of all interested in the good work this magazine 
is doing, to make sure of its receipt, even if the 
amount carries it along but for a short term, at the 
end of which it is hoped times will again be all the 
trade could wish. No magazine in its line in the 
world enjoys the wide circulation and prestige now 
held by Tur INLAND PRINTER, and the manage- 
ment proposes to maintain its high standard and 
still further extend its circulation and beneficent 
influence at any expense and at any sacrifice. The 
present is a most favorable time to subscribe, or 
place orders for advertising space. It is anticipated 
that with the widening circulation it will be neces- 
sary, in the near future, to advance advertising 
rates; therefore, to obtain advantage of those now 
in effect, the early closing of contracts is advised. 





NEWSPAPER PUBLISHERS AND JOB PRINTERS. 
N Benjamin Franklin’s day there were no divi- 
sions in the printing art — specialties were 
unknown. ‘The newspaper printer was also pre- 
pared to print, as the average printer now asserts 
for himself, ‘‘anything from a circus poster to a 
milk ticket.” Conditions are changed now. Job 
printers and newspaper men look at the art of 
printing from different points of view, and no 
more convincing evidence of this can be instanced 
than in the choice made in the candidates for the 
honor of the printer-laureateship. So far the edi- 
tors have been the largest voters, and this has 
been largely due to personal friendship rather 
than from a careful weighing of the worthiness of 
the several candidates. Newspaper men meet more 
frequently than it is possible for the printers to 
do, and they have means of sustaining their ac- 
quaintance by the exchange of their publications. 
The time has now come when the printers must 
show their influence and run up their votes to meet 
those of the newspaper men. Let the book and 
job printers concentrate their votes on one candi- 
date and give friendly battle to the newspaper 
men. 





MUTILATION BY ENGRAVERS. 

O one who has much to do with ordering proc- 
N ess work can have failed to remark the gen- 
eral disregard which engravers seem to have 
respecting the condition in which the original 
copy is returned to the customer. The value of 
the original illustration or design is in no way 
impaired by the fact that a plate or plates have 
been successfully made, but the engraver generally 
returns the design so belabeled, marked, marred, 
crushed and rolled that its beauty is but a remem- 
brance. Whether this is due to the lack of art 
sense, which permits the commercial idea only to 
prevail, we will not pretend to say, but the en- 
gravers who leave the expensive original illustra- 
tion and designs to the care of mere bundle-boys to 
wrap up in rolls and return them mutilated to 
their customers, are exceedingly short-sighted. 
This fault is not the fault alone of the cheap 
houses. It is prevalent among the best engravers, 
and is as unnecessary as it is annoying. 





EMPLOYER VERSUS EMPLOYE. 

AST month we had something to say respecting 
ee the Typothetz, and took occasion to offer a 
little stimulating criticism. Weare given to under- 
stand that some of the members have taken our 
remarks in ill part, and accuse THre INLAND 
Printer of favoring the employe against the em- 
ployer. The truth of the matter is that many 
employes and employers have been spoiled for lack 
of wholesome criticism, and do not recognize sin- 
cerity when they see it. The American Bookmaker 
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was the recognized journal of the United Typoth- 
etx, but it took occasion to point out the supine- 
ness and falling away from original purposes by 
many of the local organizations —the breaches of 
faith, violation of agreements, and general reck- 
lessness in the scramble for trade—and so it has 
lost caste, and the smile of approval has passed to 
a more accommodating ‘‘ organ.” Now, we believe 
in the intelligence of printers, be they employers or 
workmen at the case, and with that belief we have 
spoken as candidly, fairiy and courteously at all 
times on all matters relating to the trade as we 
could desire others to speak to us. Furthermore, 
we have not demanded our views to be accepted 
without demur. THE INLAND PRINTER is a forum 
for all. We have said that the United Typothetx 
is not living up to its teachings — notwithstanding 
exceptions in the local organizations. We would 
be glad that it were otherwise. We have criticised 
the printers’ unions when it came within our proy- 
ince to do so, and have not felt the effect of any 
enmity due to our candor. There is within both 
organizations principles which are needed in the 
trade, but these principles have been lost sight of 
in the pursuit of less worthy objects. When the 
employer and the employed can meet to consider 
the problems which confront them, and to devise 
ways for mutual profit, the true and inherent prin- 
ciples of the two organizations will be brought to 
light — not before. 





WHEN REQUESTING CATALOGUES, 


URCHASERS are very prone to assume that 

in business the matter of courtesy should be 
almost entirely-on the side of the seller, instead of 
realizing that as in the matter of barter there is 
equality, so in the exchange of commodities for 
money there should be equality. Manufacturers 
and dealers are forced to observe rules for business 
protection, and the purchaser who resents a cour- 
teous inquiry in regard to his business standing 
merely displays a lack of judgment or a lack of 
cash, as the case may be. The arrogance of 
wealth is the only explanation of the former, and 
is justly met with the contempt which it deserves. 
Among the heaviest expenses of the manufacturer 
or dealer are catalogues, usually prepared annually 
for the convenience of purchasers, and the high 
cost of some of these compilations, owing to their 
elaborate character, makes it necessary that their 
distribution should be a matter of careful con- 
sideration, and that only bona fide prospective pur- 
chasers should be supplied. Although this fact is 
generally appreciated by purchasers, and requests 
for catalogues are made by letter and with some 
information about the applicant’s needs, there are 
a large number of purchasers who are offended if 
a postal-card request for an expensive catalogue is 
not promptly complied with. The manufacturer, 
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who has been at heavy expense and pains to pre- 
pare a comprehensive catalogue, is assuredly doing 
the consumer a service as well as himself, and has 
certainly grounds to feel indignant when, in re- 
sponse to his inquiry regarding the needs and 
standing of the sender of a postal-card request for 
a catalogue, he is informed that his economical 
correspondent has the catalogues of the other 
houses and thinks he can get along without his. 
Until such unreasonable customers can be shown 
the errors of their ways the manufacturer and 
dealer will be unable to discriminate between the 
curious and irresponsible office boy who answers 
the advertiser’s invitation to ‘‘send for catalogues” 
and the ‘‘ progressive” business man who has more 
push than judgment. It is a small courtesy to send 
requests for catalogues on the business stationery 
of the house requiring it, and it is one which 
advertisers by a little unanimity can demand. 





RECRUITING THE PRINTING TRADE. 


HILE the advance of the printing art dur- 
ing the past decade has been little short of 
marvelous, it is undeniable that the profits of the 
trade have gone from bad to worse. The various 
and ingenious devices and methods which have 
improved the character of printing have also made 
the production cheaper and competition has given 
the advantage to the consumer out of proportion to 
the ratio of benefit to the printer. Typesetting 
machines have had the effect of taking employment 
from a large number of workmen, and it is feared 
that with the perfection of these mechanisms the 
number of the unemployed will increase. Skilled 
printers having employment are watchful for 
opportunities to leave the trade, as they are appre- 
hensive that its future offers no protection to them. 
A correspondent writes from Scotland : 

‘Matters printorial are progressing rather 
slowly here, with the exception of the introduction 
of the Linotype into Edinburgh and Glasgow news- 
paper offices. There is no word of its introduction 
into book offices; everybody seems to think the 
Linotype is not suited to that region ; but its place 
is filled, sad to say, by a whole army of women and 
girls and boys, who make it a hard job for the 
journeyman typo to earn as much as will keep soul 
and body together. But the public’s eyes are being 
opened to the state of our trade, as it is now diffi- 
cult to get a boy to join the business.” 

It cannot be said that matters are better in this 
country than they are stated to be in Great Brit- 
ain. Labor-saving devices are adopted in America 
much more quickly than in conservative England, 
but to offset this the competition of Germany 
makes the profits of the British printer exceed- 
ing small. The claim that boys cannot be employed 
to learn the business is true in one sense only in 
America. Boys having the necessary education 


and capacity to make competent printers will not, 
naturally, learn a trade which offers such slight 
inducement at the present time as printing. The 
recruits to the printing trade will continue to come 
from those who have drifted into the business — not 
from a matter of choice but from necessity. The 
force that will stimulate such recruits to active 
interest in the trade which necessity has placed 
them in is the technical club, and in this will also 
be found the means to the end of reforming the 
printing trade in a large measure. 


THE PRINTER LAUREATE. 

UMBERS of letters have been received from 
subscribers of THe INLAND PRINTER asking 
why Mr. Henry O. Shepard, the president of The 
Inland Printer Company, and the head of the 
printing house which bears his name, and so well 
known throughout the world as the printer of Tur 
INLAND Printer, did not allow his name to be pre- 
sented as one of the candidates for the printer-lau- 
reateship. It has been impossible to answer these 
inquiries individually, but we now take occasion to 
say that through a desire to have some worthier 
representative chosen, Mr. Shepard has heretofore 
declined to have his name mentioned. However, 
at the most earnest solicitation of his friends, he 
has given his consent to have it publicly announced 
that he is in the field, and that any votes the craft 
see fit to cast for him will be duly appreciated. It 
is unnecessary at this time to give Mr. Shepard an 
introduction. He is too well known, and his efforts 
and energies in elevating the art too thoroughly 
recognized by everyone who knows what good 

printing is, to need eulogy now. 





THE RAGE FOR CHEAPNESS, 

ABOR-SAVING machinery has much to answer 
for that is not for the good of the community, 

as it has also done much for the benefit of the peo- 
ple in placing within their reach luxuries which a 
few years ago the rich only could enjoy. <A well- 
considered article in a recent number of the /n/erior 
points out the evil influence of the rage for cheap- 
ness which has grown with the displacement of 
hand-labor by machinery: ‘‘A plain illustration is 
found in the sale of cheap newspapers. A few 
years ago our metropolitan dailies sold at 5 cents 
per copy. Then the newsboy received 2 cents for 
selling a copy of a paper. ‘They were reduced to 
2 cents and he received ?3 of a cent. They were 
further reduced to 1 cent, and he received 3 or 7% 
of a cent. The newsboy made living wages when 
he sold at 5 cents. He is reduced to squalor by the 
sale at 1 cent. Meantime the purchaser receives a 
paper that is cheapened and impoverished. ‘There 
was no necessity for this cheapening of an article 
already as cheap as anyone desired — other than 
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the wish to cater to the prevailing craze for cheap 
things, which when one did, all had to. 

‘*So far as cheapness is the result of reduced 
cost in labor, by means of machinery, in produc- 
tion, transportation and manufacture, it is a great 
blessing. It enables the poor to live,as neatly and 
as comfortably as the rich. One sees little girls 
dressed as prettily for a dollar or so as the rich 
man’s daughter can be dressed for a hundred 
dollars. The cheaply clad one need not shrink 
from comparison in any other point of view than 
the coarse and vulgar one of a display of expen- 
siveness, which does no credit to head, heart or 
taste. The people are entitled to the benefit of the 
inventions. But this ‘cheap’ craze is going fur- 
ther than that. It is encouraging oppression and 
wrong. It is willing to let the consequences be 
suffering on the part of producers. 

‘*And it does not pay. Cheating or oppressing 
never does. The penalty is sure to come, and it 
may be disproportionally severe when compared 
with the offense. But it does not pay anything 
immediately, as it is supposed to. A good honest 


article will be produced by nobody for less than a. 


good honest price —more than once. ‘He will get 
even by palming off a worthless article for a worth- 
less price. He will show, when it comes to a game 
of cheating, that he understands it better than the 
ordinary purchaser. 

‘Tt is all right for the merchant to clear out 
his odds, ends, remnants, shelf-worn or out-of-date 
goods at bargains, and to have ‘bargain days’ 
when such goods will be thrown upon his counters 
at prices which will rid him of them. But where 
he professes to offer good goods at ‘ bargains,’ he 
is swindling somebody, that is certain—and he 
certainly is as willing to swindle you as he is to 
swindle the producer. 

‘*Sound economy will purchase the best goods 
that can be afforded, and be willing to pay what 
they are worth. A good article will wear from 
twice to ten times as long, and always be satisfac- 
tory, as the from two to a dozen cheap articles, 
which aggregate a larger cost, and all of which 
are always unsatisfactory. 

‘*Tt is sound economy to pay good wages. The 
same rule applies. For good wages one can get 
good work, and for poor wages one gets poor 
work. ‘There is more profit and more satisfaction 
in good work than in poor. Here, as at the bar- 
gain counter, the bargain seeker grasps at the 
shadow and misses the substance, and the shadow, 
though it have nothing else in it, has gloom and 
misery, disappointment and vexation, for all con- 
cerned.” 

In the printing trade the evil of the rage for 
cheapness is felt to a degree which must shortly 
react, and the day of the cheap printer will have 
passed. High-class printing will ere long command 


its legitimate price. Shoddy printing and shoddy 
clothing may be substituted for satisfactory goods 
for a time, but the reaction is sharp in proportion 
to the time they have found place. 





PROCEEDINGS OF THE UNITED TYPOTHETAE 
CONVENTION. 

HERE are certain matters which the United 

Typothetz of America has ever found fruit- 
ful of discussion, such as ‘‘ The Government Print- 
ing of Envelopes,” ‘‘ The Apprenticeship System,” 
etc. The subject of ‘‘The Government Printing 
of Envelopes,” according to the report of the com- 
mittee at the recent convention, showed that there 
was little sympathy for the labors of the committee 
in the mind of the Postmaster-General, or in that 
of the senator to whom the committee appealed. 
The subject has now been practically dropped with 
the discharge of the committee. The main interest 
of the printing trade in the work of the conven- 
tion lies in the papers dealing with practical sub- 
jects prepared by gentlemen whose experience 
qualified them to write out of the fullness of knowl- 
edge of the subjects on which they expressed them- 
selves. It is to be regretted that the matter of 
printing office insurance excited so little interest. 
There is need of much reform in this direction. 
The United Typothetze of America is a valuable 
means of bringing the employing printers of 
America together in a social way. The great pos- 
sibilities of the organization as a factor in regulat- 
ing the many trade abuses is apparent to all, and 
we have hopes that a broader and more vigorous 
policy than the present will ere long be adopted 
by the members. 





EXTENSION OF TRADE IN PRINTING REQUIRE- | 
MENTS. 
N the correspondence department in this issue 
will be found an interesting and suggestive 
letter from Capetown, South Africa, to which the 
attention of printing press manufacturers and 
manufacturers and dealers in printers’ supplies 
generally may be profitably given. American 
printing presses are finding place in Europe to an 
increasing extent yearly, but European presses 
and printers’ supplies are as a rule exclusively 
found in the European colonies. Printing press 
manufacturers and dealers and manufacturers of 
printers’ materials and supplies in America should 
study the methods of European traders. The 
merits of American goods in these lines could have 
the world for a market. 
A NECESSITY IN THEIR BUSINESS. 


Herewith find our check for $2 for another year’s sub- 
scription for THE INLAND PRINTER. We find it not only a 
luxury, but a necessity in our business, and would not want 
to be without it.— Christie & Collier, Duluth, Minnesota. 
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Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
PHONETIC SPELLING. 
BY F. HORACE TEALL. 

ANY of our foremost philologists have ex- 

pressed strong advocacy of radical changes 
in our spelling, and it is not to be supposed that 
they have acted hastily ; but there is good reason 
for thinking that they have not sufficiently recog- 
nized some of the most powerful reasons for not 
making such sweeping changes as those proposed. 
Prof. F. A. March, of Lafayette College, is one of 
the prominent ‘‘spelling-reformers,” and made the 
following assertion: ‘‘ English spelling needs sim- 
plifying. One-sixth of the letters on a common 
printed page are silent or misleading. Complete 
simplification would save one-sixth of the cost of 
books and of the time of writing.” No such sav- 
ing would result. Even with one-sixth of the 
pages omitted from a book, the binding would cost 
nearly as much, and sometimes fully as much, as 
for the larger number of pages. But the saving 
in letterpress would seldom amount to so much. 
One paragraph of twenty-one lines in the report 
from. which we quote, which is printed with the 
changes advocated by Professor March, would not 
make more than twenty-two lines in our common 
spelling. It may be safely asserted that very few 
ordinary chapters in books would be shortened even 
one-twelfth by omitting all silent letters. Most 
of the lines would simply take a little more space 
between the words. 

Of course our orthography presents many diffi- 
culties to the learner, as much of it is really arbi- 
trary, and must be learned by mere memorizing. 
Many sounds are each represented by a number of 
different letters or combinations of letters, and all 
the vowels and some combinations represent each a 
number of sounds. From the effort to reduce this 
confusion the proposed new system takes its name, 
phonetic spelling. The ultimate object of the re- 
formers is simplification, by removing all silent 
letters, by representing each sound as far as pos- 
sible always by the same letter or letters, and by 
restoring historical forms that have been changed. 

Probably the most effective opposition to the 
change lies in the common aversion to such radical 
departure from long-established custom; and this 
is why the philological associations have proposed 
a partial substitution of new forms to begin with, 
intending to make more of them after those first 
offered have become common. A list has been 
made, and published in two large dictionaries, and 
this list may serve a good purpose by giving exam- 
ples in support of objection to its general adoption. 
It is accompanied with a set of rules, some of which 
we will mention, beginning with the first, which is 
as follows: ‘‘Drop silent e¢ when fonetically use- 
less (writing -er for -re), as in five (liv), single 
(singl), eaten (eatn), rained (raind), etc., theatre 
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(theater), etc.” ‘This rule has been closely applied 
in making the list of words, and is evidently in- 
tended for general application. Some of the spell- 
ings indicated are already common in the United 
States; others are not common anywhere, and 
there is good reason why they should not be. Pho- 
netic principle alone is the basis of such spelling as 
livd for fived, and that is not a principle that 
should prevail against the one that gives the 
present spelling. Another rule is involved here: 
‘‘Change d and ed final to ¢ when so pronounced, 
as in /ooked (lookt), etc., unless the e affects the 
preceding sound, as in chafed, etc.” 

We now have one suffix for all these words, and 
the new rules would give us three. ‘True simplifi- 
cation seems much better exemplified in present 
practice than in that proposed. Why not chafet 
instead of chafed, as well as the other changes ? 
It would certainly be more consistent. However, 
there is no need of change even for the phonetic 
reason, since the terminal consonant becomes /¢ in 
sound merely because the d sound is not easily pro- 
ducible after another consonant. 

The following spellings are in the list (we give 
also those in place of which they are suggested) : 


adl (addle) batl (battle) bubl (bubble) 


apl (apple) bog! (boggle) catl (cattle) 
babl (babble) botl (bottle) cobl (cobble) 
bafi (baffle) britl (brittle) cripl (cripple) 


Here is the rule for these: ‘‘ Dubl consonants 
may be simplified when fonetically useless.” But 
in the words above, and many more like them, the 
double consonants are not phonetically useless. 
They serve to show that the vowel in the first sylla- 
ble has what we call the short sound, and not the 
long one, just as the vowel preserved in the excep- 
tion under the second rule quoted serves to show 
that the other vowel in the word is long. 

The rules prescribe the changing of s to z when 
so sounded, ‘‘especially in distinctiv words,” as it is 
expressed. One may well ask what is meant by 
‘¢ distinctiv words,” as there is no definite indication 
in the term. In the list a number of words appear 
without the change, which it seems should be made 
uniformly if at all. 

Exhaustive treatment of the subject cannot be 
attempted in a single short article like this, and the 
intention is merely to present a few prominent 
points that are thought to illustrate reasonable 
objection to most of the changes proposed. Some 
spellings in the list are really corrections, or rever- 
sions to forms that have been lost by actual corrup- 
tion; and it seems as if this fact must have misled 
some of our scholars. Prof. W. D. Whitney says, 
in the Century Dictionary: ‘‘ It need not be said in 
this dictionary that the objections brought on ety- 
mological and literary and other grounds against 
the correction of English spelling are the unthink- 
ing expressions of ignorance and prejudice. All 
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English etymologists are in favor of the correction 
of English spelling, both on etymological grounds 
and on the higher ground of the great service it 
will render to national education and international 
intercourse.” Some actual reversions to original 
forms would be the adoption of z/and instead of 
island, rime instead of rhyme, crum, dum, num, 
etc., instead of crumb, etc. These would be ety- 
mological corrections, as well as phonetic spellings. 
Whether they will ever again be widely adopted as 
correct English spellings or not is an open question, 
with the weight of experience on the negative side. 
Noah Webster tried to ‘‘correct” bridegroom to 
bridegoom, but could not, and it is not unlikely that 
the people will insist upon keeping all the corrup- 
tions that have become fully established. 

Most of the proposed changes have no support 
etymologically, but are dictated by what may be 
called a mere whim that would substitute an unfa- 
miliar set of principles for others that are familiar, 
and probably no harder to learn than the new ones 
would be. Even one of the most famous of the 
‘*reformers,” Dr. James A. H. Murray, formerly 
President of the Philological Society of England, 
has recently expressed himself publicly as in favor 
of spelling acknowledgement, etc., with another e, 
acknowledgement, etc., which is not at all in keeping 
with the professed desire to drop silent letters. 
Most of our silent letters are used for a reasonable 
purpose, and nearly everything that is objected to 
in our present spelling was originally adopted for 
a good reason, that is as good now as it ever was. 
English orthography as it is has withstood many 
assaults, and probably not much of it will ever be 
changed. 
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SIMPLE SUGGESTIONS REGARDING COLORS. 
NO. VII.— BY WILLIAM J. KELLY. 

Sides indispensable with the prerequisites 

mentioned regarding printing with colored 
inks let me add to these cleanliness — thorough 
cleanliness from foreign matter, whether on form, 
press, rollers, or ink-mixing slab ; for the simplest 
neglect of this duty is liable to spoil the most beau- 
tiful color or tint. I may also add that in order 
that we may secure the fullest color-results possible, 
a slightly heavier impression than that employed 
when printing with black inks is advisable, because 
their peculiar bodies and make-up prevent them 
from taking hold on paper as readily as do blacks. 
It should also be impressed upon the reader that 
soft paper stock, or forms having large cuts or 
lines, require a softer and less expensive ink than 
that used for hard stock and finer work. 

A harmonious standard of color should also 
form an important feature in color printing ; which 
should be /u//, without having more ink flowing 
than is absolutely necessary to secure this. To 


overlook or disregard this suggestion is to hazard 
the perfection of any color scheme, especially that 
laid out for pictorial art work. ‘The supply of ink, 
no matter what the color may be, should be regu- 
lated to suit the actual needed consumption. 

In mixing fine grades of colored inks a clean 
slab of marble, stone, slate or glass should be used, 
and a strong steel palette knife, or stone or glass 
muller. When two or more colors are to be mixed 
together, the darkest one should be first selected, 
then the lighter ones added gradually ; thus, if a 
medium deep-green is desired, blue should be 
selected first, next yellow. Should a light green, 
however, be desired, the yellow should be selected 
first, white next, and, finally, a small portion of 
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blue. All mixed colors should be thoroughly in- 
corporated so as to avoid streaking in the final 
color, which should show the original color in the 
ascendant. 

In the limited space here at command it will not 
be possible for me to describe all of the possibilities 
which the five colors selected are capable of. A 
sufficient number, however, of color combinations 
are here given for almost all printing purposes. 
Chevreul contends that ‘‘ white light is held to be 
composed of three primary colors— yellow, red 
and blue, properly blended. From these three 
primaries, which may be proportioned and mingled 
almost indefinitely, are produced all the hues that 
are known.” ‘To these I have added while and 
black to afford easier scope and to simplify the 
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rules for producing the most useful and practical 
colors for letterpress and chromatic printing. 
HOW TO BLEND COLORS. — 

As I have chosen these five colors with which to 
make the numerous color mixtures here following, 
it is requested that full-bodied and standard inks 
shall be employed in blending the mixtures, in 
order that first-class results may be obtained there- 
from. And in order that the least possible waste 
may attend the process of mixing the inks, the 
word ‘‘part” will be used to define the smallest 
fractional portion of a color. In the calculations 
of color necessary to form the colors enumerated, I 
am indebted for much assistance in this respect to 
Earhart’s ‘‘ Color Printer,” and, should any of my 
readers possess this very valuable work, I request 
that they will give it a careful perusal, that they 
may be the better able to understand, from demon- 
stration, the possibilities of color manipulation. 
Nearly all the colors here stated are made from or 
by the admixture of two colors, and are laid in 
groups according to the distinct color they belong to. 

GrRovuP 1, YELLOws.—Two-CoLor MIXTURES. 


PARTS. PaRTS. 
Fine yellow.......... OEE I prcinie ornaineiee's 30 lemon-yellow 
OLA RC wss.26 o5 x's betas DD YOUOW sce ce eeaws 1 red 
Orange-yellow ....... 1 CS Nee ewweee 1 orange 
Red-orange . 2.65.00. PEO, 5:61s tie sists sees a 
Green-orange ........ TS) GOUOW occ s0nsss 1 green 
Leather-orange.. .... 20 RO Sarah grareba ati 1 blue 
Green-yellow ........100 pe lean nee 1 green 
Med. L. lemon-yellow 15 lemon-yellow ... 5 ‘ 
Light lemon-yellow ..200 BS *.. ses Iedeep blue 
Light yellow......... Dt YOMOW oicc0 sce 3 white 
Wellow tint... .... 2.6. 1 ada hese ree | id 
Orange UNE 6.6645 55.5:3 ROPERS e620 51s a 6 


Yellow, chiefly in orange hue, is largely em- 
ployed in making most of the favorite browns, as 
well as buffs and olives, combinations of which will 
be given later on. Lighter hues and tints may be 
made with additional proportions of white. The 
word ‘‘ yellow” applies to ‘‘ true yellow” only. 

Group 2, ReEpDs.— Two-CoLorR MIXTURES. 


PARTS. PARTS. 
SRMO HOR rs 'c55 hea se 1 vermilion....... 20 scarlet lake 
POO TAME so sisice sc vee RI DUPORG 6 ae'ss00005 50 a “ 
BORG BOO ois tic ain. -3s PRS ie ar ean ee 1 rose lake 
PATA TOs vices pans i Ue Guerre eerie wraerke 1 vermilion 
Pea os a, LS sean (ee OE SRR ICO 1 lemon-yellow 
Dull-deep red ........ Beis: Leeiiesad cee 1 blue 
Orange-Ted =... ..0%4.00s BS La vesiikewe Meas 1 orange 
lain OFae ree. UO ss ekki sees 5 * 
Deep orange-red ..... 1 orange ......... 8 rose lake 
Deep purple-red...... POP BIC... 65650504. eo 4 
Bright purple-red.... 1 biue............ a, ** . 
Magenta red ......... Gy) Eee he Ae ae ee 
Vermilion red........ 2 OPONRO 60.55.85. 5 lak = 
DRCLON TOM ook case dane DMO as ck snais 1 vermilion 
Strong red tint....... i Serra ee 2 white 
Strong rose tint...... i rope Iake........ me 
Strong melon tint.... 1 vermilion....... : a 
WIE ia). ss eg bcos PTD ies wei ee0ise:s fo 
TEOOS BI oss eco Si 1 rose Iakeé........ a 
PMOL QS MIB 55505 5-3 59> 1 vermilion.......30 ‘“ 


Porme At. 5.655.525 5. 1 rose lake........ ~<a 
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Many hues of red could be added to this list, made 
so by proportionate quantities of yellow, burnt 
umber, white, etc., but those given will serve for 
almost all purposes. The word ‘‘ red” applies to 
‘true red ” only. 


Group 3, BLUES.—TWwo-COLoR MIXTURES. 


PartTs. PARTS. 
TELUS DIGS. eck es a 1 ultramarine blue 2 bronze-blue 
DSS DIGG ss. ncses cs TYREE waves te ews 15 "9 = 
DOPING WMG os... sis 00 Ecco wkavnae 1 deep blue 
Rich violet-blue...... SD DOPING £ ciccéavens | Fai 7 
Rich purple-blue..... E DEUG ve cccencioas 1 rose lake 
Pale DIGG a5 5530 ciciss's BP SO care nee weal 1 gray 
Deep green-blue ..... 1 deep blue....... 1 yellow 
Pale green-blue...... DWN cascvedcucas 1 lemon-yellow 
Bivins erosions. FS visesscdcess Deas _ 
PSOTS DING 5566555000 Dy 3: sawacvadeorne 2 white 
Ese PANG 6 o6ci0 ss 06a 1 deep blue ....... lh 
Strong blue tint...... ldeep green-blue. 4 ‘“ 
Strong green-blue tint 1 “ ‘* . 1 1lemon-yellow 
Azure blue tint....... DAG 5 ted nate 30 white 
BGS UNG 6.3565 see's 1 deep blue........ 100“ 


Blue is susceptible of many additions of hues 
and tints. The importance of this color becomes 
apparent in the half-tone inks now so popular. 
Later on this will be fully explained under the 
proper group. 


(To be continued.) 
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SWEEPING IN THE CORNERS. 
BY E. F. WILSON. 

T has been stated that out of twenty clerks in 

a store only one will become a partner, and 
finally succeed in the business; that out of twenty 
hands in a printing office only one will own a news- 
paper and become an educator of the masses. 
Sometimes we look around us and wonder who the 
lucky one will be, but there is no luck or chance 
about it. It’s the one who pushes; it’s the one who 
hustles ; it’s the one who shoves to the front; it’s 
the one who sweeps in the corners, and digs out the 
hidden treasures that have been passed over so 
often by the broom of his predecessors. 

Whether our lives be successful or not is a ques- 
tion which must be answered by ourselves alone. 
One of the most prominent characteristics of Lin- 
coln was his faculty for looking after the little 
things. He was, from early boyhood, always on 
the alert for information; always sweeping the 
corners clean ; always doing his best; and he put 
money in his pocket in middle life by storing his 
mind with useful knowledge in his youth. 

Lincoln was a boy who, we might say, had poor 
opportunities; he was a boy who had to rely 
wholly upon himself, yet he despised not the little 
things. He saw here and there chances for ad- 
vancement ; he delved into the ‘‘ acres of diamonds” 
that lay all around him, and, in fact, are today all 
around us, and procured from their midst large, 
lusty, glittering ones, stored them away in his 
brain, added to them instead of taking away, 
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pushed on and on, leaped from tuft to knoll, and 
from knoll to crag, and from crag to peak, and from 
peak to summit, and there he stands today for an 
example; yes, for an ideal for you and me to pat- 
tern after. Why his success? Simply because he 
always swept the corners clean, and never slighted 
in any way his smallest opportunity. 

In his work in a printing office a boy should 
always, above all things, be thorough. If a boy is 
depended upon to sweep and keep the office clean, 
let him devote his every energy to doing it well. 





REVERIE. 


EXPECTANCY. 


An office neatly kept is indeed a very strong recom- 
mendation to his employer. Even if the employer 
does not seem to notice it, depend upon it he does 
notice it, and even if he does not come to you and 
tell you, he may have a more substantial way of 
showing his appreciation. How it grates on our 
sense of neatness to see leads and slugs strewn all 
over a frame where someone is at work. <A job- 
man may be working on a piece of composition that 
calls for a great deal of piecing, but if he is neat, 
there will be no surplus material lying all over his 
frame; if he is a slouch, leads, slugs, rules, card- 
board, quads, spaces, and, in fact, a little of every- 
thing will be piled in a promiscuous heap on his 
frame, an obstacle to himself and a money loser to 
the man who sees that he has a certain sum of 
money every week. It is only another way of 
sweeping in the corners, when we keep our stands 
neat and free from débris; for, remember that 
‘* order was heaven’s first law,” and order is what 
should hold first place every time, and always in 
the composing room of any printery if they would 
succeed. 

It seems strange that so many printers fail to 
come up to the standard along this line. It is as 
easy to be neat as to be the opposite. It is as easy 
to be careful in little things as it is to be careful in 
large ones. It is as easy to give heed to trivial 
items when composing a job, and in fact, easier 
and cheaper, as it is to spend hours of extra time 
trying to get it to lift and register when preparing 
it for the pressroom. ‘These are all simply cases 
where the corners must be kept clean. It may 
take a little extra sweeping, but how much better 
it will be when it is done. It only requires a little 


bending of the back of patience, and the applying 


of ourselves diligently to neatness to conquer these 
things which do so easily beset us on every hand. 

Remember, that if you are a skilled workman it 
means capital. It increases your productive capac- 
ity, and, therefore, your income. It is capital as 
much as money, real estate or bank stock is capital, 
but to be skilled, to be accurate, to be reliable, you 
must observe the little things that lead up to neat- 
ness, which, by the way, should be the foundation 
of every printer. It will pay you. Life is so short 
that you cannot afford to spend a second’s time or 

a cent of money in anything that does not 
pay. But when you find what does pay, and 
pays you best, then devote time and money, 
and you will win your investment back with 
large interest. It pays to keep the corners 
clean. 

Everyone worthy of life is ambitious to 
succeed in ways of usefulness. Practical 
education along the printorial line leads to 
profitable life. To be only half equipped 
means failure and hard times; and to the 
young apprentice we would just drop a word 

of advice, and that is, sweep in all the corners 
and arm yourself against failure, and educate for 
success. Don’t wait, for time and life are pass- 
ing, and soon you will be wanted at the front to 
take the place of those who will soon step aside and 
leave a vacancy that can only be filled by those who 
have reached the top in their chosen profession. 
Disappointments and difficulties may fall to your 
lot, but do not let them crush your determination 
to succeed. 

A great many of us are too apt to let our sur- 
roundings govern our efforts. For instance, if we 
are employed in an office that is not very well 
equipped with material, does not do a very high 
class of work, is not very progressive, but in a gen- 
eral way, and in a sing-song fashion, floats along 
with the tide, and never seems to think of using 
the oars and pulling up stream. I say in these cir- 
cumstances we, as employes, are too apt to settle 
into a rut, and be content with this state of affairs. 
This is a wrong to ourselves we should not permit 
to exist. We should study the handiwork of our 
neighbors; we should remember that there are 
other printing offices in the land, and perhaps it 
might be our fortune to work in them. But if we 
have been content to float along with the tide which 
the office we formerly worked in floated with, we 
will not be qualified to fill a position in an up-to- 
date shop because we did not ourselves keep up with 
the times when it was our privilege to do so. It’s 
simply another case of sweeping in the corners, 
and improving each and every opportunity. And 
not only this, but let us dig up opportunities ; let 
us not wait for them to chance our way, but rather 
let us go their way, and seek them. Remember, 
that educated heads and skilled hands are always 
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in demand, and all the experiences in life but serve 
to prove that the impediments thrown in the way 
of success may, for the most part, be overcome by 
steady conduct, honest zeal, activity, perseverance, 
and above all, by a determined resolution to sur- 
mount difficulties, and stand up manfully against 
misfortune. 
** Act well your part; there all the honor lies.’’ 





ELECTRIC TYPOGRAPH. 

The telegraphic reproduction of stereotype plates for 
newspaper printing is reported to be among the latest 
achievements of electrical invention. It consists in the 
transferring and reproduction of exactly similar newspapers 
in widely separated cities, by means of the electric current, 
in season for practically simultaneous production. A New 
York newspaper could thus appear in Boston, Chicago or 
New Orleans without being sent through the mails. The 
inventors claim for their apparatus not only increased 
rapidity, but they say also that it will reduce the cost of 
printing. The inventors and patentees, Messrs. C. Meray- 
Horvath and C. Roar, at Graz, describe the working of the 
apparatus as follows: The copy is first of all run off on a 
typewriter, which serves as corrector’s proof. A special 
attachment releases a narrow strip of silvered paper, which 
is covered by a number of short strokes and dots, constituting 
an alphabet peculiar to this machine. These strokes and 
dots are made by means of a chemical fluid, which so changes 
the metallic surface of the paper that it becomes nonconduc- 
tive. Any corrections becoming necessary can be made on 
the strip of silver paper; inserting or cutting out of copy is 
also easily performed. After being edited and corrected, 
the long strip of silver paper is rolled up on a spool and 
inserted into a telegraphic apparatus, which, when set in 
motion, will reproduce the same strokes and dots on similar 
silver paper at any distance, and in any number of apparatus 
connected, at the same time. These strips of silvered paper 
are placed into the ‘‘electric typograph.’’ The strip passes 
beneath six points of electric contact, covering the entire 
width of the metallic surface. The typograph operates in 
such a way that the steel type representing each character is 
imposed upon a prepared cardboard in the proper order. 
An automatic mechanism provides for the varying width of 
the type, for the spacing and alignment, and for the moving 
of the cardboard at the end of the line. The cardboard, fully 
covered with characters, represents one solid column of 
copy. As compared with the typesetting machines now in 
use, this apparatus gives the advantage of correcting and 
editing the entire copy from typewritten proofsheets. The 
inventors claim for the typograph that it will do the work of 
eight expert typesetters and save two-thirds of the cost of 
setting up the copy by hand.—Adlanta Constitution. 





SIXTEEN TO ONE. 

During these dull times our mail has fallen off nearly 
thirty-five per cent, so that inquiries have been like the 
angel’s visits, ‘‘few and far between.’’” THE INLAND 
PRINTER is the only paper that keeps on bringing inquir- 
ies and lots of orders. We get sixteen orders from THE 
INLAND PRINTER to one from any other journal in which 
we advertise.—/oseph Wetter ©& Co., Manufacturers of 
Numbering Machines, Brooklyn, New York. 





WHAT THE Music CHARACTERS ARE.—W. F. R., Cleve- 
land, Ohio, desires information on the various music char- 
acters and the method of “figuring out a line of music.’’ 
The information will be found in MacKellar’s ‘‘ American 
Printer,’ pages 116 to 119, price $2. The Inland Printer 
Company. 
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PATENTS OF INTEREST TO PRINTERS. 


BY FRANKLIN H. HOUGH. 


WING to demands upon the space which should have 
been devoted to this department, the following patent 
reports have unavoidably been delayed one month. 

In typesetting machine patents granted during the month, 
Fig. 1 shows one form of the apparatus adapted to use sus- 
pended matrices. It employs a comparatively small num- 
ber of assembling guides, each of which is adapted to 
receive and conduct to the composing point a number of 
different kinds of matrices. The machine is so constructed 
that an entire font of matrices may be removed and a new 
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one put in in a very short time. The chief point of depar- 
ture, however, is that the assembled lines of matrices may 


*be removed to another machine for casting with but slight 


interruption in the assembling operation. 

Ernest Bertrain and Ernest Sanders, of New York City, 
received a joint patent covering an improved pump used in 
forcing the molten type metal against the matrices in a lino- 
type machine. An automatic lock and alarm is under con- 
trol of the justifying mechanism, in order that the casting 
operation may be prevented and the operator notified when 
the line is not filled out or the mold is empty. 

Turning our attention now to another branch of the art 
we find two patents granted to Wentworth G. Trevette, of 
Chicago, for paper-feeding machines. 

Fig. 2 illustrates one of them. The top sheet is separated 
from the pile and advanced to a predetermined point, where 
it is in proper position to be gripped preparatory to being 
carried to a point of discharge. The top of the pile of 
sheets is automatically maintained in approximately the 
same plane at all times independently of the action of the 
separating and feeding mechanism. This is accomplished 
by an arm resting on the top of the pile and controlling a 
dog engaging the table-elevating device. If the pile gets 
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too high, the dog is thrown out of operation and the pile is 
not raised until its top is lowered to the proper level. 

Fig. 3 showsa detail of a paper-feeding machine invented 
by Thomas A. Briggs, of Niagara, Canada, and William A. 
Philpott, Jr., of Niagara Falls, New York. The special 
object of the invention is to render the side registering 
devices of paper-feeding machines more reliable in opera- 
tion, and also to arrange them so that they will supplement 
the action of the front guides by restoring the sheet to the 
proper front register in 
case it should rebound. 
This latter result is ac- 
complished by giving the 
side guides a peculiar 
sideways motion by the 
lever mechanism shown 
at the right of the cut. 

A patent for a bed 
movement for a printing 
press was granted to 
James E. Doyle, of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, the inventor, 
and Charles S. Britton, 
of the same place, as as- 
signee of a one-half inter- 
est. Two racks are 
secured beneath a recip- 
rocating bed. Two gear 

segments revolving in op- 
cs posite directions engage 
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the racks successively, 





and mechanism is em- 
ployed to check the move- 
ment of the bed and start it in the opposite direction. 

A plate printing press was patented by V. H. Everson, 
of Flatbush, and R. J. Good, of Brooklyn, New York. The 
special feature of novelty is the wiper, which consists of an 
endless rubber tube inflated with air, against which the 
plate reciprocates. 

Frank P. Slave and Charles O. Sobinski, of St. Louis, 
Missouri, received a patent for a printing machine designed 
for office use, to re- 
place the hecto- 
graph, mimeo- 
graph, etc., for 
reproducing a num- 
ber of copies of a 
letter or circular. 
Individual type 
characters are set 
up in rows upon a 
cylinder, and the 
lines are consecu- 
tively impressed in 
the sheet. An im- 
pression device 
moves along a line 
from end to end, 
and the type cylin- 
der is given an in- 
termittent motion. 
A patent covering 
a new process of 
producing printing Wie. % 
plates was granted 
to Alfred Patek, of New York City. A matrix with de- 
pressed characters is first formed; upon this is forced a 
prepared pad consisting of sheets of paper pasted together 
and treated with a non-absorptive compound. The pad is 
dried and hardened in situ by heat, and is then used asa 
printing plate. ; 


Fic. 2. 


























Two patents for folding machines, the inventions of Tal- 
bot C. Dexter, of Pearl River, New York, were granted to 
the Dexter Folder Company. 
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The device for operating gripper tumbler cams, shown 
in Fig. 4, was invented by William B. Yates and Win- 
field S. Huson, of Trenton, Massachusetts. The patent for 
the same has been assigned to the Campbell Printing Press 
and Manufacturing Company, of New York City. It is 
intended for use with that class of presses in which the 
cylinder is continuously rotating. The cylinder holds the 
sheet by means of grippers secured to a gripper shaft jour- 
naled in the cylinder and operated by a tumbler cam secured 
to said shaft. The tumbler cam comes in contact with 
movable fingers placed in its pathway, at appropriate times 
to open or close the grippers. 

The most striking feature of the month’s issue of patents 
relating to printing was the great number taken out by the 
Mergenthaler Linotype Company. In a single day this 
company received no less than thirteen patents, or about 
one-half of the total number of printing patents granted 
during the entire month. All but one of these patents 
related to the shape of the ‘‘ spacer ’”’ used, or to the appa- 
ratus for justifying the matrices before the casting operation 
is performed. 

Eight patents were granted on personal applications by 
Mr. Ottmar Mergenthaler, of Baltimore, Maryland, filed 
between 1889 and 1894, and one upon the joint application of 
Mr. Mergenthaler and Carl Muehlei- 
sen, of the same place. The remain- 
ing patents covered three inventions 
by Philip T. Dodge, president of the 
company, and two by Wilbur S.Scud- 4 4] 4 
der, of Brooklyn, New York. One of __ yee 
the inventions of each of the last- nuit Te 
named parties will be more fully _ |}/! 
described. Fig. 5 shows the pecul- F a 2 
iarly constructed spacer designed by 
Philip T. Dodge. It increases in il e 
thickness step by step from the point 
to the base, each step being formed t d 
by an additional layer of brass or 
other metal employed. These sections <a 
are riveted together. The advantages Fic. 5. 
over the old form of solid stepped 
spacers are that they are better able to withstand the de- 
structive effects of the molten metal and that they are 
cheaper to make. Fig. 6 shows a novel matrix and means 
for justifying the same. The matrices are of uniform thick- 
ness, but have formed in their sides grooves shallower near 
their upper ends, so that the central parts of the matrices 
are wedge-shaped in section. In these grooves fit the 
spacers, which can be inserted without tilting the matrices. 
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This construction also admits of very narrow spaces between 
the type. 

Charles Stolzer, of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, received 
a patent for a type.case cabinet assigned to William A. 
Porter, also of Philadelphia. The case 
is provided with lateral runs or guides 
into which the type cases are slid. 
The runs are secured to bars and these 
bars are secured to the sides of the cab- 
inet. Pins or rods also connect the 
bars so that a strong, durable slide- 
way is formed. 

The stereotype plateholder shown 
in Fig. 7 was invented by Christian 
C. Keller, of Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania. The block or holder has two 
series of grooves in its upper face 
arranged at right angles to each other 
and substantially J-shaped in cross 
section. In these grooves slide freely 
clamping blocks made of two parts, 
the lower part fitted to the groove and 
the upper part having beveled edges 
to clasp the edges of the stereotype 
plate. The upper and lower parts of 
the blocks are tongued and grooved 
together. 

Fig. 8 shows a printing press pat- 
ented by Samuel R. Kramer, of Perkasie, Pennsylvania. 
The invention relates to the particular means employed for 
feeding a job press from 


















































a roll or web. Between ra wat 

the paper roll and platen at | fe an 
is placed a tension or Z ts 

feed roll with which acts setae as 
a finger to intermittently tin i ip 
feed the paper. In its  _ ze! Tel: 
backward movement the , rps) Loom Fs : ae 
finger slides over the pa- cepsy: ees = fo 
per, and in the feeding AT eet F bag 
movement the finger and Je vi 
tension roll move to- i, 

gether. 


Cosman H. Cohen, of London, England, took out a United 
States patent for the implement for obtaining correct regis- 
ter in color printing 
shown in Fig. 9. The 
appliance consists of a 
register sheet of trans- 
parent material adapted 
to receive the impres- 
sion of marks with 
which like marks on a 
stone are to coincide 
when in correct position 
for accurate register 
printing. The support 
for the sheet is remov- 
ably secured to that part 
of the machine in which 
the stone is mounted to 
permit correct adjust- 
ment of the stone. 

Paul G. Frauenfelder, 
of Metuchen, New Jer- 
sey, received a patent 
covering an improve- 
ment in the art of color 
printing, which he 
assigned to the American Lithographic Company, of New 
York City. Instead of as many impressions as there are 
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colors, the inventor employs a series of peculiarly prepared 
pattern surfaces which select a proper amount of color, 
and also a printing surface which select from the various 
pattern surfaces the proper amount of color. After the 
colors have all been applied to the printing surface, the 
whole design is applied to the paper in a single impression. 
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Andrew B. Blair, of Evanston, Illinois, received a patent 
covering the basic idea of forming matrices with parts of 
letters or characters, adapted to coact with other matrices, 
to form the complete letter or character desired. 





THE HARRIS AUTOMATIC PRESS. 


F | AHE Harris Automatic Press Company, illustrations of 
whose card and envelope press are herewith given, 
are just completing their new and model factory, at 

Niles, Ohio, and are moving out of the old quarters, in the 
house of McKinley’s birth, so well known from current 
illustrations. In these temporary quarters, they have 
developed their remarkable self-feeding press, into whose 
hopper, cards and envelopes are dropped by the handful, to 
be deposited, printed on either side as desired, on the edge 
of a revolving table at the rear of the press, in a row, neatly 
overlapping each other, ready to be squared up and piled, 
or placed in a box with the least possible trouble, one man 
operating the press on card work, with one assistant for 
envelope work. 

The press is not only automatic in its feeding, but in 
case of failure from any cause to feed, it automatically 
drops its lower cylinder far enough to prevent an impres- 
sion on the tympan sheet, and automatically stops itself. 
Started again it picks up its full speed in a few seconds. By 
the automatic throw-off and stop, waste of stock is reduced 
to ten per cent of the waste in hand feeding. The defects 
in register which have been so serious in other attempts at 
self-feeding presses are so far remedied in this, that in 
running printed matter through a second time there is ordi- 
narily nothing but the added quantity of ink to betray the 
second impression. The weight of the card and envelope 
press is about 1,050 pounds and it occupies a floor space 314 
by 5 feet, requiring one-half horse-power for its operation. 
Its guaranteed speed is 5,000 impressions per hour. Most 
users are ordinarily running it at 10,000 impressions per 
hour. The writer has seen it do good work at a speed of 
14,000 impressions per hour, but like all maximum speeds, 
this would probably be impracticable. The shafting is not 
ordinarily arranged for so high a speed. Like every other 
press, it will work faster on some kinds of stock than on 
others, but poor, cheap, rumpled envelopes seem to present 
no difficulty. It works them with the same facility that it 
runs better stock. Its spetd on postal cards, and similar 
stock is very high. Up-to-date pressmen will possibly not 
find it difficult to believe that in printing from two 6-inch 
cylinders, the upper one supported on springs, so that it 
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gives no extra impression on the edge of the plate, the very 
best work is possible. Asa matter of fact, the impression 
under such circumstances is unexcelled, and many jobs are 
in practice run on the press without any make-ready what- 
ever. All classes and conditions of envelopes, from the 
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smallest coin up to Government No. 14, are run, and all 
classes of card and tag stock down to 9-point manila. A 
stereotyping outfit is furnished if desired, at an extra 
charge, but electros are preferably used, and a bender to 
bring them to circle is furnished without cost. 

In the Government Printing Office at Washington they 
are running on 6% by 10% manila gummed document envel- 
opes. They are running at a speed of 10,800 per hour, and 
are getting 150,000 impressions of these envelopes in sixteen 
hours. They ran 500,000 of these envelopes from one ordi- 
nary electro (copper). It was difficult, if not impossible, to 
tell the difference in appearance between the first and the 
last envelopes run from this plate, so little did it wear. 
After using the press about thirty days the Public Printer 
gave an order for a second press. In the office of the Brooks 
Company, at Cleveland, under the skillful care of Mr. 
Thomas Rafferty, the press has been in constant and suc- 
cessful operation since October, 1895. As an illustration of 
the facility with which work is done there, a postal card job 
of 11,500 impressions, which had been overlooked until a late 
hour, was sent up the elevator at 9:30 o’clock. The job had 
been run before, and the plate was ready. At 11 0’clock Mr. 
Rafferty sent the job back down the elevator, and was pres- 
ently called to the speaking tube, to be told that those cards 
had been sent up to be printed. The office man had not 
thought it possible that the job could have been printed in 
so short a time. Mr. Rafferty also ran 20,000 stamped 
envelopes at a speed of at least 8,000 an hour, spoiling only 
one envelope in the lot, and that was one which had been 
defectively made by the envelope machine. At the office of 
J. & F. Straus, in Cleveland, where they make a specialty of 
small order, quick delivery commercial work, they put runs 
as small as 1,000 and 2,000 on the Harris Automatic. They 
probably figure the advantage of having a plate, all under- 
laid and needing but ten minutes time to start work, when a 
duplication of the order comes in, to be a full offset to the 
cost of electrotyping. They also call the attention of their 


patrons to the advantage to theth of having new type on 
their envelope work, an advantage which the printer who 
prints direct from the type cannot afford to give. Every 
printer who prints on a Harris Automatic finds some new 
line of work which he can do to advantage on this press. 
The story of the invention of the Harris Automatic 
Press is interesting. Mr. Charles G. Harris, the inventor, 
is a young man, who first learned the jeweler’s trade and 
later that of a sheet-iron roller. His experience with the 
printing business had been limited to a half-day in his boy- 
hood. Going and coming from the rolling mill he passed 
the office of a weekly paper, whose old drum cylinders 
would sometimes be laboriously grinding out paper. He 
conceived the idea that he could make a better press. He 
had never seen or heard of a perfecting press, and the idea 
of using two cylinders came to him as a new invention. 
Fortunately he had no one to tell him it was old until he 
had constructed a wooden model and invented a feeding 
mechanism which was really new and valuable. But from 
that time until his first perfected press was on the market, 
he had five long years of struggle and disappointment. 
With a little foot lathe and a few hand tools, he worked 
nights and perhaps Sundays in the back room of a jewelry 
store, making and discarding hundreds of separating, feed- 
ing and registering devices. - Finally he resigned his job as 
a roller and devoted his whole time to the press. Capital 
was awaiting him and ready to take hold whenever he 
should say that he had a machine that would work, and 
within the past year the Harris Automatic Press Company, 
with a capital of $100,000, has been incorporated and is now 
pushing the manufacture and sale of the press. Mr. Charles 
G. Harris is vice-president of the company and a large 
stockholder. Instead of sharing the fate popularly sup- 
posed to await inventors and being crowded out, he has 
been placed in a position where he receives and will receive 
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Showing revolving delivery table, with removable trays. 


the benefit of the wonderful inventive talent which he has 
shown and is constantly exercising. 

In the perfecting of his press, Mr. Harris has had the 
aid of Mr. John F. McNutt, a most skillful mechanician. In 
many ways the press bears evidence of his skill, and he and 
Mr. Harris are joint inventors in the later patents. Mr. 
McNutt is superintendent of the company’s factory. 

















COASTING FROM THE MOON. 


Copper half-tone by 
SANDERS ENGRAVING COMPANY, From photograph by 
314 N. Broadway, O'KEEFE & STOCKDORF, 


St. Louis, - - Missouri. 
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While our columns are always open for the discussion of any relevant 
subject, we do not necessarily indorse the opinions of contributors. Anony- 
mous letters will not be noticed ; therefore correspondents will please give 
names —not necessarily for publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 
All letters of more than 1,000 words will be subject to revision. 








A SUGGESTION FOR KEEPING SAMPLES. 
To the Editor: HAMMONTON, N. J., Sept. 14, 1896. 

A correspondent in the July issue asks how to keep 
loose samples. In the August number, J. B. Manning gives 
a plan, but we have one we think an improvement over his. 
We take a number of sheets of manila board of convenient 
size and fasten them together at one end with acord. Our 
samples are sorted out, and a page, or more if desirable, 
devoted to each kind of work. The upper corners are 
pasted to the page so that the sample can be turned back, 
and the cost of stock, time, etc., written on the page where 
it can be found when wanted but still be out of sight of 
customers. This method keeps the samples perfectly clean 
and smooth and in convenient shape to handle. A customer 
can easily select any particular style he wants, and the 
printer can easily see, by referring to his note under the 
sample, just how much he made on the job and how long it 
will take him to do it. BASSETT Bros. 





FROM DENVER. 
To the Editor: DENVER, Colo., September 3, 1896. 

A new era of industrial progress is dawning in Colorado 
and in the entire West. Denver is the natural center of 
every line of travel throughout the western country, and the 
city’s present growth is of a steady and substantial char- 
acter. The printing trade is generally the first industry 
to feel the effects of approaching prosperous times, and 
already there is a general improvement noticed in all 
branches of the business in Denver. The managements of 
two of Denver’s daily newspapers have added new and fast 
presses to their equipment, and otherwise enlarged their 
facilities to keep pace with the growing demand ; and added 
to this is the usual increased requirements incumbent upon 
newspaper publishers during a presidential campaign. 

The manager of the Denver Repudlican recently had 
built for use in that office, by the Goss Company, of Chi- 
cago, a handsome twenty-four page press, capable of turn- 
ing out papers ready to mail at the rate of 25,000 per hour. 
The press has all of the late mechanical improvements, and 
is a valuable addition to the Repudlican’s plant. 

About the same time the Evening Post also added to its 
pressroom facilities a new twenty-four-page Scott perfect- 
ing press of the latest pattern, and possessing astonishing 
rapidity. 

The Rocky Mountain News, the pioneer morning paper, 
is soon to occupy larger and better quarters in a building 
which will be fitted and arranged in a manner that will 
leave nothing to be desired in the way of a convenient and 
up-to-date newspaper office. 

Preparations are being made to entertain the Western 
Editorial Federation, which will hold its second annual 
convention at Denver on September 14, 15 and 16. The 
visitors will be the special guests of the Colorado news- 
paper fraternity, and Secretary A. B. Tomson expects the 
visiting editors and accompanying excursionists will num- 
ber nearly one thousand. The objects of the Federation, as 
stated, are ‘“‘to raise the standard of journalism, to create 
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a closer relationship between members of the press, to 
devise plans for more favorable newspaper legislation, the 
redemption of arid lands, water storage, immigration, silver 
recognition, harmony between railroads and newspapers 
and the further advancement of the general interests of the 
great empire lying between the Mississippi river and the 
golden coast.’’ The Federation represents the journalistic 
profession of twenty-two trans-Mississippi states, all of 
which will be well represented at Denver. A voting con- 
test for the second printer laureate will be conducted during 
the convention. A concert programme has been prepared, 
including the best local talent, for the entertainment of the 
editors one evening during their stay; excursions to points 
of greatest scenic attraction will be conducted, and alto- 
gether the journalists and their friends will doubtless 
enjoy a pleasant and profitable entertainment throughout 
their visit to Denver and the state of Colorado. 

A new candidate for public favor is 7he Great West,a 
monthly magazine just issued at Denver, from the press of 
the Smith-Brooks Company, and established and conducted 
by Elisha Hollingsworth Talbot, for many years editor of 
the Railway Age, Chicago. The avowed object of the pub- 
lication is to especially advance the chief industries and 
interests of the western people, and it has at once a wide 
and attractive field from which to draw inspiration and 
patronage. In typographical appearance 7he Great West 
is handsome; in form, convenient ; is replete with illustra- 
tions, and, together with its praiseworthy literary features 
and excellent arrangement of various departments, is 
deserving of the substantial support by western people 
that it will undoubtedly receive. 

The Smith-Brooks Printing Company, of Denver, has 
been awarded the state printing for the ensuing two years. 
The work will foot up in the neighborhood of $60,000 for 
the two years. 

There is a growing interest among the printers of this 
city in the approaching session of the International Typo- 
graphical Union, which will be held at Colorado Springs. 
Every effort will be made on the part of Denver Union to 
properly and royally entertain the visiting delegates when 
they visit the Queen City. Two worthy members have been 
elected to champion Denver’s interests at the convention: 
Frank W. Hynes will represent the job printing fraternity, 
while John W. Bramwood, late president of Denver Union, 
will attend to the interests of the news and machine men. 

A circulating library or collection of magazines, books 
and periodicals devoted to the printing and kindred trades 
has recently been established by the employes in the Smith- 
Brooks composing room, the members of the chapel con- 
tributing thereto. THE INLAND PRINTER heads the list, 
which includes most of the different journals of that class 
now published. H. Crossy Ferris. 


HOW W. H. WRIGHT, JR., ADVERTISES. 


To the Editor: BuFFALO, N. Y., August 23, 1896. 
Under editorial caption I have read your article on 
printers’ advertising. As you know, I am somewhat of an 
advertiser and. believe in taking generous doses of the 
medicine which I prescribe for others. My idea has 
always been quality rather than quantity, believing that 
the class to whom I am particular to send my advertising 
can be much more easily won over to my work if I seek 
to issue original designs, etc., and thus prove my ability to 
do as well for them in the printing of literature which will 
bring them patronage as well. The little paper which I 
print ‘‘ semi-occasionally’’ is a good means of advertising a 
printery, as it gives opportunity to more extended mention 
of specialties which one may have. The calendar blotter, 
which I have issued at monthly intervals since 1889, still 
continues to be the ‘‘mascot’’ of the house. I think it safe 
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to say that in the dullest of seasons I have evidence of the 
returns through this medium. I find it is welcomed now as 
it was seven years ago; is expected, and the text and vary- 
ing designs are commented upon. This has been an excel- 
lent trade-bringer to many a struggling printer since the 
publication of my book, ‘‘Some Advertising That Adver- 
tises,’’ a book in which are reproduced many of the designs 
in blotter advertising. 

My latest original novelty in advertising is ‘‘ sampled ”’ 
herewith. [Mr. Wright inclosed in his letter a neat four- 
page card, showing the electoral vote of the several states 
on the outside and on the third page a four-leaved clover 
covered with tissue paper. The advertising is brightly 
written.] That ‘Electric Printing’? foreshadows success 
is in this way amply proven. In Buffalo I admit that many 
competitors can equal the letterpress work, but the line is 
drawn at the added feature of the four-leaf clover. I did not 
think it necessary to copyright the card, since I fear no 
imitators. 

This last scheme of advertising my business is probably 
met with more queries, and stands a better chance of being 
preserved, than any advertising I have ever issued. Of 
course I expect to enlarge my office after the five hundred 
I have prepared are ready for circulation and are in the 
hands of the people. I send you one of the choicest, and 
were you in B. and a probable customer, I would at once 
open upa permanent place for your account in my ledger. 
Wishing you and the excellent INLAND success, Iam yours 
very truly, W. H. WRIGHT, JR. 





HOW TO MAKE A JOB SAMPLE BOOK. 


To the Editor: BELMOND, Iowa, September 3, 1896. 

Many job printers, more especially those in ‘‘ country 
offices,’’ have no sample book, in which to keep specimens 
of jobwork. The present system of using drawers, which 
prevails in a majority of the offices, is unsatisfactory for 
several reasons, the principal one of which is that where 
there is much jobwork done it accumulates in large piles, 
gets mixed up, and much time is frequently lost in hunting 
for certain samples. 

I believe my method of preserving job specimens is a 
practical one, and that it is a great improvement over the 
drawer system. It is as follows: First, take ten quires of 
good quality seven-column print paper and either sew or 
staple the back of each in a secure manner. Then paste 
a thick sheet of straw board on both sides of each quire, 
paste a strong piece of muslin over the back, and cover the 
whole with an attractive paper cover, in the same manner 
that a note book is covered. After allowing them to thor- 
oughly dry and trimming them, they are ready to receive 
the samples. Use one exclusively for sale bills, one for 
dodgers, one for legal blanks, one for statements, one for 
blank notes, one for letter-heads and note-heads, one for 
envelopes, one for programmes, and one for wedding, call- 
ing and business cards. Use gum tragacanth or any other 
good, cheap paste to fasten the samples in their respective 
books. 

When a job is printed, the same date should be written 
on it as is written in the day book —then if any difficulty is 
had with a customer, there is not much time consumed in 
convincing him when and what kind of a job was printed 
for him. In fastening envelopes and letter-heud jobs in the 
books, cut off all but a small margin around the printed 
matter, and in fastening all the light weight paper jobs, 
just put a small amount of paste on the four corners and a 
little in the center; in fastening card jobs, a small amount 
of paste in the center will be sufficient. 

A convenient place to keep the books is a shoe box 
divided into ten parts, in each of which may be placed one 
of the books. Each book should have a title printed on it 


and each partition of the box should have a title on it to 
correspond with the book. The same kind of a book should 
be made to keep sample ads. in. The labor and material 
used in making these books should not cost over $2.50 and if 
they are used in a careful and economical manner will last 


ordinary printing offices several years. 
R. W. STRONG. 





“ON THE SETTING OF ADS.”—A REPLY TO 
MR. J. H. SODEN. 
To the Editor: New York, August 21, 1896. 

In the July number of THE INLAND PRINTER, Mr. J. H. 
Soden, writing of ‘‘ Technicalities,’’ opened with this state- 
ment: ‘‘ A proper knowledge of display composition should 
comprehend a thorough acquaintance with the technical 
facts relating to the manipulation of types.’’ Taking this 
expression for a text, or a keynote, Mr. Soden proceeds to 
elaborate upon it in the general direction of display com- 
position as applied to the setting of advertisements in 
newspapers. He takes up an article reprinted in the May 
number of THE INLAND PRINTER, from a previous issue 
of Newspaperdom, which bore the title ‘‘On the Setting of 
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Ads.’’ This article was written around two specimens of 
ad. composition — one clipped from a newspaper, and the 
other an improvement suggested by the writer. To these 
examples of opposing styles Mr. Soden adds his own, to 
exemplify his theory of ad. composition. 

It seems to me that these three examples of ad. composi- 
tion typify very faithfully the chief divisions of theory and 
practice in the display of advertisements, and they are, 
therefore, worthy of renewed attention and discussion. 

There are several ways of looking at this matter of type- 
display. Mr. Soden’s way is that born in and bounded by 
the printing office, as the idea of the person who laid out 
and set the first example was that of the over-anxious sales- 
man whose notion of selling goods is extravagant and 
unstinted praise of and constant talk about them. 

I think the first example may be dismissed without fur- 
ther remark than to characterize it as vulgar and ineffective. 
The point is obscured as completely as it could be, and the 
employment of type is suggestive only of the sidewalk 
roper-in who infests the Bowery. This original ad. is only 
worthy of consideration as showing how badly copy can be 
handled, and how completely the real point of an ad. may be 
obscured when typo-mania gets possession of an advertiser. 
It is simply inexcusable, almost useless as an ad., and a 
thorough disgrace to the compositor and the writer. 

Mr. Soden’s example must not be considered in quite the 
light of his comments, and his schedule of four styles for 
setting ads.. I am one of those who, while confessing to a 
great admiration for handsome display types and a decided 
predilection for their use, yet endeavor to look beyond the 
type-effect and consider the object sought by the adver- 
tiser, and the probable effect upon the mass of readers. 
Let us consider, therefore, first of all, what the advertiser 
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particularly wishes to accomplish through this particular 
advertisement. The concern is one whose name is familiar 
to all readers of New York newspapers, from which I infer 
that the primary object of this ad. was net to announce the 
location or the character of a certain store. The copy, if it 
is read without reference to the factitious emphasis imparted 
to portions of it by the display type, ought to suggest its 
motif. Let us see: ‘‘ At Seventy-sixth street and Third 
avenue overstocked warerooms compel us to make a general 
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reduction in prices. Furniture, carpets, oilcloths, bedding, 
etc. Everything for housekeeping. Curtains, portieres, 
baby carriages, clocks, crockery, tinware, stoves, refrigera- 
tors. Lowest prices. Best qualities. Liberal credit sys- 
tem.’’ In reading this copy, if it was sent in without the 
display being indicated, the intelligent ad. man would note 
at once that the merchant’s desire to sell his too large 
stock was expressed by the two points brought out in the 
ad., as revised by the Newspaperdom writer —a general 
reduction of prices and the liberal credit offer. Mr. Soden 
does not bring these points out. His treatment is conven- 
tional, and takes cognizance of little but the location, the 
name and the business of the store. 

I am looking at this matter from the standpoint of the 
shrewd advertiser, rather than from the point of view of the 
expert in typography, and it is because I claim that the ad. 
setter ought to consider the business-bringing power of an 
ad. before he considers its typography that I venture to 
express a difference with Mr. Soden. The original of this 
ad. and Mr. Soden’s improvement do not express the wish 
of the advertiser, which is to sell his goods by reason of his 
offer of reduced prices and liberal credit. I am not in the 
habit of trusting my own judgment or impression implic- 
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itly when it is convenient to get the thought of others, and 
I have shown these ads. to several advertisers and type- 
experts. All agreed that No. 2 is the most effective 
example. Considered solely from the typographic stand- 
point, the second example is more nearly in line with the 
best practice and the rapidly growing sentiment, which is 
distinctly leading toward the exclusive use of roman types, 
and slight deviations from their agreeable and lucid lines. 
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Simplicity of arrangement and expression is one of the 
most powerful factors in advertising, and it is being studied 
and adopted by the best advertisers with profitable effect. 
No. 2 is simple, yet strong. It attracts by suggesting the 
saving of money. Its liberal white space, and the foil of 
the small type, serves to bring the two eye-catching lines 
into much greater prominence than any of the lines in the 
other examples attain, and the display is actually larger 
than that in either of the others. 

I will not suggest that Nos. 1 and 3 are useless as adver- 
tisements, as Mr. Soden does of No. 2, because my experi- 
ence has taught me that it is scarcely possible for an ad. to 
be so poorly displayed as to rob it of power to influence 
trade, if it is printed ina good medium. I chiefly wish to 
point out that the ad. man should strive to bring the special 
idea of the advertiser so prominently out in his type display 
as to attract the reader’s attention first of all. It is quite 
time for those who are responsible for the typography of 
advertisements to ignore such technical considerations as 
Mr. Soden emphasizes, and labor to make the display types 
express to the reader the message of the advertiser. Tech- 
nicalities are for secondary consideration, and should never 
be thought of until the advertiser’s idea has been put into 
the two or three pregnant lines of the advertisement, and 
then only for the purpose of making the ad. attractive to the 
eye and forcing the supplementary matter into its proper 
relation to the ruling idea. GEORGE FRENCH. 





PRINTING TRADE IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


To the Editor: CapEtTowyN, S. A., August 4, 1896. 

During the past few months the attention of the printing 
fraternity of Cape Colony, and more especially of Capetown, 
has been centered on the government printing contracts. 
The greater part of the government work, amounting to 
£70,538 last year, has been done in Capetown during the 
past five years by the firm of Dennis Edwards & Co., but 
who will be the next successful bidder for the work of Cape 
Government is a hard matter to guess at, owing to the gov- 
ernment having asked for tenders from many firms both in 
England and on the Continent. Following up a largely 
signed petition recently presented to both Houses of Parlia- 
ment praying them to keep the work in the colony and under 
no circumstances to send it to Europe, a deputation, repre- 
senting the Capetown Typographical Association, waited 
upon the Colonial Secretary on July 11. The deputation 
consisted of Messrs. Berrisford, president; W. Gray, vice- 
president ; Scroggins, secretary ; Blundell, Tanner, Farrell 
and Ernstzen. Mr. Berrisford in introducing the deputation 
said they represented the printers of the whole colony. 
Already a petition with 1,500 signers had been presented to 
both Houses of Parliament setting forth their grievances, 
and a question with regard to the matter had been asked by 
the Hon. Mr. Wilmot in the Legislative Council. The reply 
given by the Secretary was that if a foreign firm got a gov- 
ernment printing contract it would have to start an estab- 
lishment in this country, where the work would have to be 
done. From their poirit of view there were several things in 
the interests of printers in this country they would like to 
suggest. In the first place, they wished to impress upon 
them the necessity of giving the work of the country to the 
people of the country. He did not mind what colonial firm 
the work went to. If the printing contract went out of 
Capetown the effect would be that a large number of men, 
many with wives and families, would be thrown out of em- 
ployment. This would have a tendency to bring down 
wages, and would be a death blow to the members of the 
printing trades. Butif a European firm did get the contract 
they desired to be safeguarded in another way. Such a firm 
might bring out to this colony a large number of men at a 
low rate of wages,and thereby swamp the market; it would 
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also be possible for them to tender for work at lower rate 
than local firms could. On the other hand, a European firm 
might open a small office here and supply only about one- 
fourth of the men necessary to carry out their contract, and 
have the great bulk of the work done inEurope. He advised 
the government to put a high tariff on all printed matter 
coming into this country, and closed his well delivered 
speech condemning the idea of sending £70,000 away from 
this colony when the surplus of the government was 
42,000,000 sterling, simply because it was a little cheaper. 

Mr. Scroggins referred to the great injustice of the con- 
tract going out of the colony, and stated that it was unfair 
to expect tenders here to be equivalent to those in Europe, 
as the wages here were higher, though not equivalent in 
purchasing power. He desired to impress upon the govern- 
ment the necessity of- a high tariff on all printed matter 
coming into the colony. Closing, he referred to the fact that 
advertising firms on the Continent supplied shopkeepers in 
this colony with printed matter, such as bill-heads and envel- 
opes, free of cost. Messrs. Tanner and Farrell also made 
speeches condemning the foreign tenders and strongly urg- 
ing the necessity of a tax on imported matter. 

The Colonial Secretary, after welcoming the delegation, 
said he had received information with regard to the printing 
trade of the ways of which he had previously no knowledge. 
In the interest of the public the government was compelled 
to go to the open market. Parliament insisted on tenders 
being called for, and it was thought advisable to go beyond 
the colony. There were only three or four firms in the 
colony who tendered, and, therefore, it was possible that 
arrangements might be made by these firms so that tenders 
should be fixed at a higher rate than it would otherwise be. 
Tenders were not called for in Europe with the object of 
undercutting local men, but for the sake of guarding local 
interests, and if all things were fairly equal, that certainly 
the local firms would be given the preference, so far as he 
was concerned. If there occurred a very great difference, 
however, they would understand that it would be impossible 
for him, holding the position he did, for the sake of a section 
of the community to tax the whole community. He would 
give fair consideration to what they had requested. They 
had a very hard thing to contend with, as printing was done 
very much more cheaply in England, and on the Continent 
cheaper still, on account of the smaller comparative cost of 
living. After thanking the Secretary the deputation with- 
drew, feeling that the Secretary was on their side, even 
though the farmer members, of which the majority of the 
Cape Colony Parliament is composed, were not. The letting 
of the contracts is looked forward to with great interest, the 
general opinion being that the work will go to England not- 
withstanding the pressure that the printers have tried to bear 
upon the government. In answer to a question in Parlia- 
ment a few days ago, the Secretary said that what work the 
Capetown printers were capable of doing they would get, 
but that they would have to improve their productions if 
they wished to get much of it. Perhaps the way in which 
the work is produced has a lot to do with the present trouble. 
There is not much good work done here. 

The only government in South Africa controlling its own 
printing office is the South African Republic (Transvaal). 
A new granite building is now being erected for its accom- 
modation at Pretoria, the capital. The compositors are 
imported from Holland, as all the work is printed in the 
language of the Netherlands. Wages range from £3 10s. 
to £7; all hands receiving over £4 are placed on the civil 
service list. There is a tax of one hundred per cent on all 
printed matter entering into the state from the neighboring 
colonies, or abroad, and the printing business throughout 
is in a flourishing condition. 

In the palmy days of the diamond fields, Kimberly, the 
then Eldorado of South Africa, had three daily newspapers 


and three or four weeklies, all of which received phenom- 
enal support at times; but since the amalgamation of the 
mines, and the consequent shrinkage of the once gay town- 
ships surrounding Kimberly, the papers have fallen away 
until now there remains but one, which, when compared 
with its former condition, is in a sad plight. 

To the printers of Capetown the credit must be given for 
having introduced unionism into South Africa. About nine 
years ago a few compositors decided to form a typograph- 
ical society and to that end called a meeting of the members 
of the craft. The society existed for a few years and then 
died from inaction. Not to be beaten, seven compositors, 
Mr. I. I. Gringer being the moving spirit, made a fresh 
start, and the present Typographical Association of Cape- 
town, with two hundred and fifty members, stands as a 
monument of their perseverance. There are over one thou- 
sand persons connected directly with the printing trade in 
the Cape Peninsula, the population of which is sixty thou- 
sand. The union printers in South Africa number 585, 
the largest number in one society being in Capetown; but 
the most useful organization is at Johannisburgh, S. A. R., 
where there is a recognized scale of wages for both piece 
and day work. 

Unionism can never amount to much in South Africa, as 
the indiscriminate mixing of white and colored tradesmen 
which prevails will ever keep them from any unity. 

The largest printing concern in the ‘‘ Dark Continent’”’ 
is the Argus Printing & Publishing Company, with six 
daily newspapers and thirteen weeklies, six large jobbing 
plants, retail and wholesale paper dealers, general station- 
ers and newsdealers, and with a stock capital of £100,000 
on which they paid last year a dividend of eighteen per 
cent. They have branches in Capetown, Johannisburgh, 
Pretoria, Bulawayo, Kimberly, Durban and Port Elizabeth, 
with head offices in London, England. This company will 
be in a position to attract the attention of the printing 
world in a few years, for it is extending its business in 
leaps and bounds, and at the present rate of increase will 
soon have offices and papers in every town of consequence 
in South Africa. The Argus Company own the Johannis- 
burgh Star, a newspaper property which is proving a veri- 
table ‘‘ gold mine.’’ By the way, the S¢ar will in the course 
of a few months put in a stereotype web press, the first 
stereo in South Africa. 

This scale of wages was furnished me by the president 
of the Capetown Typographical Society. The cities named 
in the list are the most important in South Africa. 


Price 

Weekly. per 1000ens. No. of 

c/s. ed, Hours. 
Pretoria, GOA. Boss csiscses ae eT eer 48 
Johannisburgh,S. A.R.... 5 0 0 ...... EC ssdeas 48 
Maritzburg, Natal......... ee : cscaae an * senses 48 
Durban, Natal............. be) eee de « SAPS See 48 
Bloomfontien, O. F.S...... 4 0 0 ...... ae $645 48 
Kimberly, Cape Colony .... 4 5 0 ...... Oak” ciasce 50 
Port Elizabeth, “ ...... Eon ee e Pll ...... 50 
CRI Soi cis 40h skeen vice be, Dee es SO cwages 50 


The prices quoted above for piecework are for 1,000 ens — 
notems. The above scale of wages can be taken as average 
of the whole. There is but one typesetting machine in this 
country yet, and that one is not being used, the people own- 
ing it claiming it is N.G. Whether this be true or not is 
questionable, for I know personally of seventy-five machines 
exactly like it which are running, week in and week out, in 
the States. 

What a grand field for the wares of the printers’ supply 
houses, pressbuilders, inkmakers (especially) and the many 
other things with which printing offices must be equipped. 
Why should not American manufacturers in these lines 
catch the trade of South Africa ? There is no impediment in 
the way. Freight rates from New York are cheaper than 
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they are from European countries. American printers’ 
materials are in advance of any other country’s. Why, then, 
should not America catch the trade of South Africa which 
is increasing one hundred per cent every year. Let the 
inkmakers, pressbuilders, papermakers, etc., make decided 
efforts for the South African trade, and I am sure that the 
tide will turn in their favor. There is, I admit, a slight 
prejudice in favor of European goods; but when price, 
quality and quantity are more suitable elsewhere, that is 
just where the cosmopolitan printer of Africa goes to. I 
throw out this tip for anyone who is willing to pick it up. 
Investigate. ARTHUR WILSON. 





PATENT DEVICE FOR TYING PAGES. 


To the Editor : BRIDGEPORT, Conn., August 30, 1896. 

I take this opportunity of notifying you of the success 
which I have achieved at a small expense— $10 for five 
years’ subscription to your excellent trade journal. I have 
been a constant reader of THE INLAND PRINTER for the 





past five years, and in the August number of 1892 you pub- 
lished an article written by S. K. Parker, entitled ‘‘ Look- 
ing Backward.’’ One of the paragraphs spoke of the for- 
tune that awaits the individual who finds a quick and 
effective means of securing the page of type in place of the 
slow process of tying with string. Well, I started at once 
to devise some way of improving on the old method and suc- 
cess has crowned my efforts, as the inclosed proof shows. 
It has taken four years, but I ‘“‘got there just the same.’’ 
As can be seen, it is an adjustable fastener, which can be 





used on fifteen different sized pages; is fastened with set 
screws which run parallel with the sides and ends and do 
not interfere with the type; remains in the form on the 
type; is made to pica and is an excellent thing in jobwork. 
It is needless for me to say any more as to its good qualities, 
as you can see them for yourself. If I had not received the 
idea from THE INLAND PRINTER I most surely would never 
have thought of improving on the old method —string. I 
send you this letter to show you the benefit that has been 





derived by one of the many subscribers to your worthy 
journal. I have given it practical tests and have yet to find 


where it is wanting asa type fastener. I wish all success ' 


to THE INLAND PRINTER and to the fertile brain of Mr. 


S. K. Parker, who first suggested the idea which I have suc- 
cessfully carried out. My advice to all printers is — both 
employers and employes: Subscribe for THE INLAND 
PRINTER, read it carefully and think well on what you read, 
for it is money and time well spent. 

D. J. DEEGAN, 166 Carroll avenue. 





A NEW SCHEME IN ACCENTS. 


To the Editor: WELLINGTON, N. Z., August 1, 1896. 

Now that types cast both bodywise and setwise to a 
standard unit of dimension are coming into general use, 
the way is opened for many valuable reforms of a labor- 
saving character, and capital may be safely and economic- 
ally invested by both printer and type founder in special 
material ; whereas, prior to the introduction of interchange- 
able bodies, experiments of the kind would have been an 
extravagance on both sides. I have now a suggestion to 
make which I think deserves consideration not only by 
type founders but by bookwork printers, those especially 
whose work, like mine, runs into more than one language. 

Some years ago I had to print a dictionary of the New 
Zealand language. It was desired to have the leading 
words in a heavy-faced roman or ‘‘ionic,’’ and long and 
short quantity marks were required for the five vowels, both 
in caps and lower case. For this purpose I had a brevier 
Ionic of a London founder cast on long primer to line accu- 
rately with my standard roman, a large extra quantity of 
the sorts particularly run upon in Polynesian (a, k, etc.), 
and twenty-two special characters —the five vowels, caps 
and small, with the two quantity signs, and the separate 
signs themselves on half long primer body. The font was 
a heavy one — over seventy pounds — and I was charged, as 
is customary, face price instead of body price; but, prob- 
ably on account of the quantity required, no extra charge 
was made for the special sorts. 

When the work was finished I tied up many pounds of 
the accents, etc., and, unless a future edition of the same 
work is required, it is not likely that they will ever be of 
any further use. Moreover, although the font, being a 
strong one and working with the standard roman, is now 
one of the most useful job letters I possess, it possesses 
none of the accents in more general use, though I have a 
large excess of those used in Maori. 

Some time ago, another printer having a particularly 
troublesome job, in which all manner of accents were 
needed in a heavy-faced letter, wrote to England for the 
sorts required. The reply he received was something to 
this effect : ‘‘ You have indicated rather more than one hun- 
dred special characters. To produce these would cost 
£100, and we should probably have no further use for the 
punches or matrices. We do not suppose that you would be 
inclined to go to so heavy an expense, nor are we; but we 
are prepared to share it equally with you if you are will- 
ing.’’ I think that in the end he made shift without. 

I may remark, incidentally, that founders generally 
neglect very much to exhibit exactly such special characters 
as these, even when after great labor and cost they have 
produced them. I know that fully accented job fonts do 
exist ; for instance, there is the heavy-faced nonpareil used 
in the last edition but one of Webster, and the antique used 
in the latest edition. I do not suppose that the printer or 
publisher has any proprietory right in these accents; but I 
have not seen them or anything like them ever exhibited for 
sale. I sometimes see a note like this: ‘*‘ This series can be 
supplied, if required, with accents for the French language’”’ 
(or ‘‘Spanish’’ perhaps, as the case may be); but I have 
never seen a fully accented letter shown or advertised. The 
matrices prepared to my order seven years ago are certainly 
the property of the founder; but the characters do not 
appear in his book. Dictionary work of one description or 
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other is always being done somewhere; characters of the 
kind are often wanted by those who cannot afford to have 
them specially engraved ; and suitable fonts provided there- 
with would have the preference. 

At the same time a fully accented font implies a large 
and an indefinite number of characters. In an ordinary 
roman body font we have four sets of vowels and two con- 
sonants, twenty-two characters in all; these suffice for 
French, Italian, Spanish and German. But the long and 
short quantity marks are almost as important, and nearly 
every European language other than those named requires 
its special letters. In Danish, shift may be made with the 
‘“‘umlaut’’ 0, but the crossed 0, cap and lower case, is really 
required. In Swedish, the @ with the small o above, cap 
and lower-case, is essential. In Welsh, there is the circum- 
flexed wand y. Roumania requires the cedilla mark to the 
d,t, s and z; Polish and Bohemian have each their own 
peculiars, and when the languages of India are expressed 
in roman characters, a whole swarm of diacritically 
marked vowels and consonants come into use. 

Now, in works on comparative philology —and we are 
printing some even in this remote region— we have words 


letters kerned to correspond, on one or both sides, might with 
advantage be extended to roman. But the suggestion is not 
really a practical one, and I do not think that the idea was 
ever carried into effect. The kerned Greek letters, ingen- 
iously as they are devised, are a great nuisance, are spe- 
cially liable to damage, and the kerned accents are about the 
most fragile characters that typefounding has produced. 
Loose accents (first, I believe, cast for Prince Lucien Bona- 
parte some forty years ago) answer fairly well for caps, but 
have never been a success for lower-case sorts. Now, my ex- 
perience in faking accents has suggested a system by which 
every possible accent and diacritical sign (except those 
actually crossing the letters) could be represented without 
the cutting of a single punch, and with a reduction, instead 
of an increase in the number of characters supplied with 
an ordinary standard font. Before the introduction of the 
point system such a scheme, though practicable, could not 
have been really economical ; but under the changed condi- 
tions of recent years it could be carried out with advantage 
to all concerned. 

This is the scheme: Have all the accents and diacritical 
marks — they are not many — cast to even points setwise and 
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grouped from all kinds of foreign tongues, and the author 
likes to see them correct. To furnish a standard roman 
with a full supply — much more a job face — might well be 
the despair of printer or type founder. It is almost distress- 
ing to look over the pages of peculiars in the later English 
specimen books. After the standard accents are disposed 
of, we find a motley mixture, sometimes hundreds of char- 
acters, agreeing only in body. Tall and short, fat and 
lean, old style-and modern, roman and italic—they jostle 
each other. You may find some of the very sorts you are in 
need of —rarely all. The needed character may figure in 
the italic, but not in the roman, or vice versa ; and even if 
there it probably lines badly with your standard face, or is 
so much too light or too heavy as either to look insignificant 
or round out conspicuously on the page. I have sometimes, 
by shaving down and fitting letters, ‘‘ faked ’’ the necessary 
sorts, and with fair success; but it takes time. It can be 
done for two or three characters ina sheet, but not for one 
that recurs a dozen times or more in a page. 

I find that when types were cast with much less accuracy 
than they now are, and were far more costly, careful print- 
ers met with the same perplexity, for Luckombe (1771) sug- 
gests that the plan adopted in Greek of kerned accents, and 


on 2, 3, 4 and 6 point bodies; larger, if necessary, as at 
present. Abolish the twenty accented letters at present in 
use, and in their place in the upper case substitute the loose 
accents and the complementary vowels. These letters are 
the novel part of my scheme. Let the font be nonpareil. 
Then the vowels would be cast to 4-point, the shoulder at the 
top being absent. The vowel and accent would be set sepa- 
rately after the manner of pieced fractions, and would accu- 
rately fit. There would be uniformity, for all the vowels 
would be exactly alike, being struck from the same punch. 
There would be economy of type, for the printer would no 
longer require French, German or other accented sorts, but 
interchangeable ones, in steady use, and which could be 
used in place of regular sorts when they ran short, by sim- 
ply adding a space instead of an accent — instead, as I have 
seen done, cutting off the accents in such cases, and thereby 
crippling the font. It would be as easy for him to put in a 
rarely used accent as the commonest. He would not, as in 
my case, have stores of Danish and other accents, required 
at one time for special work, and almost or quite useless 
after the work was done. The dictionary accents to which 
I have referred are a case in point. They would now be 
living types instead of dead ones if their two constituents 
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were separable. Take the parallel case of half-fractions. 
We will suppose that they had not been invented. A printer 
has a class of work in which, we will say, 17ths and 19ths 
continually recur. He has to have a series made from ; 
and ;, upwards. Thirty-four separate pieces are cut, at a 
cost of some $200; they occupy thirty-four boxes; they are 
useless when the work is done. With a $2 font of half-frac- 
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tions he can produce as good 
a result with less charac- 

ters, and the same pieces are } alae 
available for every possible ‘ F 
combination. The parallel 
is complete. In the one case 
—as with accents at pres- 
ent — we have a method com- 
parable to that used in Chi- 
nese work; in the other we 
have the full benefit of 
movable type. 

The sorts I have men- 
tioned, with the addition of 
a small-bodied C and N, 
would answer the purposes of the ordinary printer and 
would give a far more extensive variety than the present 
fonts. In that, he is limited to the twenty-two accents; 
in this, supposing he has an ordinary series of nine accents, 
including the cedilla, he has a possible series of forty 
vowels, besides the consonants. With a small-bodied w 
and y his characters would be still further multiplied. 

But when philological work is required, the scheme could 
be carried to its full extent with very little trouble. Every 
letter in the alphabet might be cast in duplicate—on the 
font body and on its own. A separate accent case would 
then be needed, in which the small-bodied letters could be 
laid, with the loose accents. Diacritical marks being both 
at head and foot, the caps could be cast without the shoulder. 
The whole font would be easily accommodated in an ordi- 
nary double case; would agree in face exactly with the 
main font, and there would be no dead sorts (as there are in 
my accent cases). Multiply the fifty-six letters by the nine, 
ten, or more accents, and you have the possibilities of the 
font, though of course they would not all be available. But 
the work of founder and printer would be immeasurably 
simplified. To the founder it would be merely a matter of 
adjusting the body in casting. To the printer, such out-of- 


the-way languages as Welsh, Bohemian, Roumanian, or 


Lithuanian would have no terrors. The same cedilla that 
would distinguish the c in French would answer for the 


four consonants in Roumanian, and so on, and would be 
equally adapted to capital or lower-case letters. 

As at present, more than one face of accents might be 
needed if extra heavy-faced fonts were in use. But these 
would rarely be required except for dictionary work. In 
any case a font of universal application would cost no more 
than is at present needed for a single language. It could be 
adapted without difficulty to italic (which would generally 
be necessary) and small caps. 

Instead of the present accents, which with great advan- 
tage might be abolished altogether, certain characters in 
which the diacritical mark crosses the letter would still be 
required. In regard to these, the printer would be no worse 
off than at present, while these letters are so few that it 
would be quite worth the while of the founder to cut them. 
For example, one such character only is needed in Danish, 
large and small—the crossed 0; and one only in Polish — 
the crossed /. 

I see one practical difficulty —that of the refractory let- 
ter 7 and its colleague 7. These, being only about half the 
set of the other vowels, would not allow room for an accent 
adapted to the average set. One remedy would be to extend 
the ceriphs for this purpose, and cast them wide; or the 
accents might all be adapt- 
ed to the set of the 7 and 
cast on wider set for the 
other vowels. 

Iamaware that a system 
something like this has long 
been in use in England in 
re rr —— regard to Hebrew and 
5 sed on en a Arabic. But in the absence 

—¥ re oe of the fundamental fea- 

y 4 4 ture—a point basis — justi- 
pe en fication must be a difficult 
a and painful process. So 

: ; much so is this the case 
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that one of the chief London foundries has found it worth 
while to go to the vast expense of cutting a ‘‘Compound 
Hebrew ” of 400 characters. For the same reason it would 
be useless to lay the suggestion I have made before any 
English foundry. It would not be found economical in 
practice. But in the United States you are ready for it, and 
in Germany it could readily be adapted both to the gothic 
and roman faces. I expect I shall yet see in your specimen 
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books a note attached to suitable forms a 


of heavy-faced letter: ‘‘ This font can be 
supplied cast on —— -point bodies, to 
work with our series of loose accents 


agphtae We Print — 


Six years ago Mr. St. John intro- 
duced a somewhat similar scheme for 
large job letter. The vowel was cast 
with a slot, into which the accent fitted. 
In several respects this plan is better 
than the one I now propose — that is, 
if it could be adapted to ordinary book- 
work body fonts, which I doubt. The 
accented letters in no case fill the whole 
body, and any founder could cast them ———— 
on smaller body; but I imagine that ff 
the casting of numerous accurately J” 
slotted sorts in body letter would, if not 
impossible, be both troublesome and 
costly. 

Useful as this plan would be in ordi- 
nary roman, it would be still more so 
in the case of Greek. It would do away 
with all the accented and inflected vow- 
els (varying from 98 or 126 upward) 
and all the kerned sorts—some six 
vowels and fourteen or sixteen accents. 
In their place would be needed only 
the fourteen or sixteen loose accents 
and the seven (or, including those with 
the subscribed zofa, which there would 
be little economy in casting separately, 
the ten) vowels. The number of sep- 
arate characters and corresponding 
boxes would be reduced by about 90 or 
120, according to the scheme of the font 
—a reform nearly as beneficial, both 
to founders and printers, as the aboli- 
tion of ligatures. Not many printers 
use Greek, but those who do would ap- 
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pound accents at present supplied are 

rarely or never used, and the change would do away with 
all this dead type; moreover, in case of any of the ordinary 
vowels running short, the smaller bodied ones could be used 
interchangeably in their place. 

I would like to know the opinion of some of your leading 
printers, especially those who have had practical experience 
in dictionary work, on the subject. Also what your foun- 
ders say about it. For, let them bear in mind that I know 
nothing about typefounding, and if they don’t care to dis- 
cuss the point in print they may, if they have an hour to 
spare, send me their criticism direct. They sometimes do, 
and their letters are both welcome and helpful to me. 

R. COUPLAND HARDING. 





INKS VERSUS PAPERS. 


A leading firm of printers at Leipzig lately took an order 
to print a number of copies of a book, in which the pages 
of letterpress matter were inclosed in rule borders, printed 
in red. Shortly after the work was finished the red changed 
to a ‘‘ villainous brown,”’ to the despair of the printer, who 
not unnaturally blamed the inkmaker. After investigation, 
however, it was discovered that the fault lay in the paper, 
the particles of animal sizing with which it was impregnated 
having undergone putrefaction when the paper was ‘‘ damped 
down.’’ After some consideration the ink manufacturer 
bethought himself to add a solution of iodine to the ink, 
which worked all right thereafter.— British and Colonial 
Printer and Stationer. 


THE PRINTER-LAUREATE CONTEST. 


HE printer-laureate contest has reached an interesting 
stage. Mr.B. B. Herbert, who occupied fourth place 
with 155 votes at the time THE INLAND PRINTER went 

to press two months ago has taken a great stride forward 
and now rests at the top of the heap with what must be to 
him a very comfortable sum of 2098 ballots to his credit. It 
was predicted from the start that some Western man would 
come to the front in this contest, and the prediction seems to 
have been verified. 

Mr. William Johnston, who holds second place, is per- 
haps best known through the cash-in-advance ink of which 
he is such a lavish dispenser. Printers’ Ink is a widely 
read journal, and Mr. Johnston’s vote is no doubt largely 
due to the prominent way in which his name has always 
been connected with it. 

Mr. Nathan has also made a considerable increase, and 
follows Mr. Johnston closely with a total of 487. Mr. Orr 
accordingly drops to fourth place. The disadvantage under 
which these gentlemen labor is that, while both have well 
established claims to the title of printer laureate, the rep- 
utation they have made as printers has been principally 
absorbed by their firms, rather than having had the effect of 
placing themselves personally prominently before the pub- 
lic. Many printers know the ‘‘Lotus Press’’ well who 
have had slight acquaintance with Mr. Nathan. Mr. Orr 
has also chosen to hide his light under cover of the firm 
name of Bartlett & Co., though the ‘‘Orr:Press’’ is fast 
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becoming known as an important factor in the printing 
world of New York City. 

Mr. Theodore L. De Vinne is of course well known as a 
printer the world over. The Century Magazine is a monu- 
ment to his fame of the kind which only real live men ever 
attain, and we doubt if there are many corners of the globe 
in which it has not attested his efficiency as a printer. 





Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 


C. A. MURDOCK & CO., SAN FRANCISCO. 
BY STYLUS, 

HE firm of C. A. Murdock & Co. is an evolution from 

a small beginning in 1864. B.C. Vandall, J. F. 

Crosett and M. D. Carr, three practical printers, 
united forces and began business at 410 Clay street. Three 
years after the firm had become M. D. Carr & Co., and was 
housed at 411 Clay street. In Novem- 
ber, 1867, Charles A. Murdock entered 
the employ as bookkeeper and office 
manager. Of printing as a trade he 
knew the difference between a shoot- 
ing-stick and a brass galley, but 
little more. His good taste in mat- 
ters of typography were of far more 
avail than a merely technical knowl- 
edge of the trade, and liking the busi- 
ness and having an abundance of New 
England pluck and energy, he stuck to 
it and soon acquired a small interest. 

In 1868 occurred the memorable earthquake that shook a 
good deal of confidence out of many people, and doubting 
the stability of the floor and walls, the little office was bun- 
dled into a building on Jackson street, above Montgomery 
street. In December, 1868, the Clay street market building 
was erected, and a portion of the second story was leased 
for permanent quarters. They have proved permanent, as 
no removals have since taken place. One-fifth of the floor 
was at first occupied. Two-thirds are now required. 

In 1869 C. L. Crackbon, a practical printer who served 
his time in Cleveland, Ohio, where he was a familiar figure 
about the Leader and Plaindealer composing rooms a gen- 
eration ago, bought a third interest. In 1872 Mr. Carr sold 
his interest to his partners, and the firm became C. A. Mur- 
dock & Co. In August, 1893, the firm became an incorpora- 
tion, retaining the old firm name as its corporate name. In 
addition to the interest held by the former partners, stock 
is held by four of the employes. 

The workmen in this office have generally been brought 
up in the establishment, or their connection dates back a 
number of years. The foreman of the job department is 
James S. Turner, who entered the office in 1871 as errand 
boy. He remained until he was made foreman, when he 
concluded to try his fortunes in Honolulu, the foremanship 
on the government works of the island kingdom having been 
offered him. He returned to America and after a year or 
two spent in Leadville, Colorado, he resumed his old place, 
where he is likely to end his days. Other job compositors 
are Henry T. Hicks, assistant foreman; William Turner 
and Harry Chase. George W. Hughes has charge of the 
cylinder presses, and John Hansell the jobbers. 

San Francisco has not yet reached the distinction of a 
book publishing center, but the best examples, at least in 
recent years, always bear the imprint of C. A. Murdock & 
Co. The equipment is well adapted for bookwork, though a 
special feature is legal and commercial printing, always in 
a severely artistic style. Some of the books from this press 
deserving of mention are ‘‘ Petrarch and other Essays,’’ by 





Cc. A. MURDOCK. 


the late Judge Rearden ; ‘‘ Roses and Thistles,’’ ‘‘ Borrow- . 


ings,’’ ‘‘ More Borrowings,” ‘‘ Scattered Leaves,” etc. A 
number of periodical publications are also issued, as the 


Lark, the Pacific Unitarian, the Western Journal of Educa- 
tion, and other school and church papers, besides the Pro- 
ceedings of the Astronomical Society of the Pacific (a 
society drawing its inspiration from the Lick Observatory 
on Mount Hamilton), ‘‘ Sierra Club,”’ etc. 

Mr. Murdock is an admirer of the original old styles in 
type faces, and has never been captured by the numerous 
fleeting novelties. This gives to the work of the office a 
consistent style, distinguishing it from the commonplace 
and crudely plain on the one hand, and the tawdry orna- 
mentation on the other. The book, booklet or pamphlet 
work turned out always bears an individuality not easily 
described, yet readily recognized. There is no straining 
after effect, yet the fitness of the typographical features to 
the literary quality or subject matter is noticeable. A strik- 
ing example of this is seen in an almanac for 1897, called 
‘*The Weather Vane,”’ published by the Channing Auxil- 
iary. The borders of the title and almanac pages are the 
work of that clever and original artist, Gelett Burgess, and 
bear the impress of his genius. The working in and blend- 
ing of the zodiacal signs is a very happy conceit, with no 
hint of the grotesque. The body of the almanac, or read- 
ing matter, is set in Bradley only, with authors cited in 
Jenson Old Style. The printing is in black and red, on 
heavy rough paper, and is in perfect harmony throughout. 

Besides giving the major portion of his time to business, 
Mr. Murdock is very active in many things not even re- 
motely connected with the printing office. He is president 
of San Francisco Typothetz, chairman of the Classification 
Committee of the Board of Education, a trustee of the Boys’ 
and Girls’ Aid Society, secretary of the Hinckley Trust, 
president of the Unitarian Club, treasurer of the Unitarian 
Conference, and finds time in the intervals of business and 
other duties to edit the Pacific Unitarian. He is also in 
demand as a lecturer before literary and social clubs, 
where his thoughtful, helpful talks, or more elaborately 
prepared addresses, always meet a warm welcome. Though 
never known to have political aspirations or an itching for 
the emoluments of office, he served acceptably as a member 
of the California Legislature in 1889, having been urged 
to do so by his friends, though contrary to his personal 
inclinations. Here as elsewhere he was characterized by 
a faithful attention to duties, and was never known to miss 
a roll call or a committee meeting. 





“CONTAINED INFORMATION I WOULD PROMPTLY 
HAVE PAID BIG MONEY FOR,” 

A. E. Weatherby, the Transcript Printing Office, Cum- 
minsville, Ohio, writes: 

*“*T recently subscribed for THE INLAND PRINTER and 
think it is due you to state that the very first copy received 
contained information I would promptly have paid big 
money for, namely, how to work gummed paper. I have 
had immense trouble with the stuff, a firm I work for insist- 
ing on furnishing it themselves and of a quality for curling 
that beggars description. Succeeding numbers have each 
contained something valuable in the articles and notes on 
process engraving, which I also follow more for amusement 
than profit, being of special interest and usefulness to me. 
The examples of elegant and up-to-date typography which 
the publication furnishes are valuable, the young lady com- 
positors in this office being required to study the advertis- 
ing pages of every issue thoroughly.”’ 





BinGs — That new typewriter girl is a corker on spelling 
and synonyms. She seems to be thoroughly well grounded 
in English. 

WicGcIns — Yes, she is. Her mother told me that when 
she was little they always had her sit at the table on a Web- 
ster’s dictionary. 
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WILLIAM PENN NIXON, 


Editor Zhe Inter Ocean, Chicago. 


Drawn especially for THE INLAND PRINTER by Jules Maurice Gaspard. 











SOME NEWSPAPER ILLUSTRATORS — JULES 
MAURICE GASPARD. 


BY F. PENN. 


EWSPAPER illustration has within a few years so 
advanced in dignity and merit that it now commands 
consideration as something of a serious art. The 

mechanical processes of reproduction in rapid printing 
have hardly kept pace with the 
advance of the artists, although it 
must be confessed the newspaper 
etching of today is vastly superior 
to the primitive old chalk and wax 
processes of a decade ago. It may 
be remarked, however, that closer 
attention to the illustration de- 
partments of our great papers has 
brought better individual capacity 
into etching, although the mechan- 
ical devices for the etchers’ assist- 
ance are practically the same as 
five years ago. So much for the 
frequently abused etcher and his 
troubles. 

/ The interest the makers of 
newspapers have manifested in the pictorial portion has led 
to the enlistment of a coterie of ca- 
pable artists, whose work will stand 
the test of publicity in almost any 
creditable exhibition of black and 
white. In the East such men as 
Charles Dana Gibson, Frederick Rem- 
ington, Charles J. Johnson and E. S. 
Church do not hesitate to lend their 
pens on call for newspaper illustra- 
tion, an index of friendly interest in 
a work that artists would a short 
time ago have frowned down as 
utterly unworthy of notice. 

Chicago has advanced the best 
interests of illustration in the daily 
journals quite as much as the East, 
despite disadvantages that might 
appear to the supersensitive artistic 
mind. One may easily observe this in 
a comparison of the papers today with 
those of a few years ago. It may be 
a matter of some interest to remark 
that Zhe Jnter Ocean was a pioneer 
in the matter of newspaper illustra- 
tion, beginning with drawings of 
maps in 1879, and with portraits a 
year later; the other papers, after 
criticising, eventually concluded to 
follow the pictorial precedent. Those 
early pictures may be painful mem- 
ories, but they are more than atoned 
for by what has since been accom- 
plished. 

The subject of this sketch, Mr. 
Gaspard, who has been the director 
of Zhe Inter Ocean art department 
during the past two years, has very 
decidedly advanced and sustained the 
interests in a sphere of new and 
growing importance. Jules Maurice 
Gaspard was born in France in 1861, 
and came with his parents to Daven- 
port, Iowa, in 1868. It was there 
that he obtained his education in the 
public school and afterward learned 
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In 1879 he journeyed to New York, 
and there, while working as a job compositor, he found 
time, having the artistic bent strong within him, to take 
up the study of art in the Art Students’ League and the 


the trade of a printer. 


Gotham Art Students’ Society. In 1891 Mr. Gaspard re- 
turned to the West, and, settling in Chicago, commenced 
work as an illustrator on the 7imes; and the next autumn 
went to Zhe Inter Ocean, where he has since remained. 

It is a matter of regret that the accompanying illustra- 
tions do not give an adequate idea of the versatility of this 
artist; for while Mr. Gaspard is almost unrivaled in the 
field of newspaper portraiture, he is also exceedingly clever 
in character sketches, and has a fine faticy that occasionally 
exploits itself in the holiday full-page flights or special 
issues of 7he /nter Ocean. As for his character pictures, the 
best of them have been the negro types in Eleanor Churchill 
Gibbs’ charming plantation sketches. In the matter of por- 
traits this artist has achieved special distinction, his pictures 
having been highly commended by competent authorities, 
and widely copied by outside papers. His work is not only 
strongly original in style, but is equally remarkable for the 
strange dual quality of fineness and vigor. He is not given 
to sacrificing truth for ideality in portraits, and makes the 
picture speak for itself like the really true artist, disdain- 
ing the artificial aid of elaborately finished backgrounds 
and merely pretty accessories in involved scroll-work. 
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MARY FRENCH FIELD, DAUGHTER OF EUGENE FIELD. 


Drawn by Jules M. Gaspard. 
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house shows some new ‘“‘ Art Borders,’’ adapted to old style 
work. Of these 36-point No. 25 and a 24-point (no number 
given— used as page border in THE INLAND PRINTER, page 
79), impress me most favorably. 

The series of Columbus No. 2, I am glad to see, has been 
completed down to 6-point, and includes the new 15-point 
size. Personally, I prefer this face to the popular De Vinne 
—always excepting those graceful extra sprawled initials. 

“T am looking for a ‘Bradley Outline’ next.’’ So I 
wrote four or five months ago, and the mail that brings me 
back my forecast in print brings also what is equivaient to 
its fulfillment. From the Inland Foundry I have advance 
specimen sheets of the ‘‘St. John Outline ’’— the ‘‘St. John”’ 
being one of the three closely allied faces modeled on Mr. 
Bradley’s designs. The Inland Foundry was first in the 
field with the original face; and it is first with the comple- 
mentary outline. I say first—for I make no doubt that the 
“Bradley ”’ itself and Messrs. Farmer, Little & Co’s letter 
will follow in due time. I have already had my say about 
these strong and useful faces— recalling the work of the 
early masters—and need only now add that the outline will, 
apart from its independent use, add much to the decorative 
value incolorwork. The designer of the new series has done 
well in making his outline of substantial thickness. It is 
much more effective, and also more durable, than a mere 
hairline would be. The same house shows also an outline 
series to match their useful ‘‘ Woodward.’ The line in 
this case is of medium thickness, not quite as thick as that 
of the ‘St. John.’”’ This letter is more condensed than the 
popular ‘‘Columbus,”’ and will, I expect, run it very close, 


























































FREDERICK LAW OLMSTED. 






Drawn by Jules M. Gaspard. 






Technically he possesses a peculiarly strong continuous 
line, that while virile in quality is free from hardness 
and the mechanical touch so frequently associated with pen- 
work. Modeling—a characteristic frequently faulty or 
entirely lacking in penwork —is one of the chief virtues of 
Mr. Gaspard’s drawing. His pen appears to have the feeling 
of the painter’s brush in its breadth and sureness 

of touch, and is remarkable in its grasp on facial 

character, and the revelation of life in the eye. 
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REVIEW OF TYPE SPECIMENS. 


BY R. COUPLAND HARDING. 











HE active foundry of Wilhelm Woellmer, Ber- 

lin, has produced a new series of ‘‘ Stumpf- 
feine’’ ornaments—that is, line ornaments 
corresponding with medium-face rule. There are 
66 characters, varying in body from 3 to 48 point, 
and a font weighs ten pounds. There is a good 
variety of terminals and corners, and other charac- 
ters form handsome band ornaments and ground- 
work patterns. The series is graceful; every piece 
has a well-defined purpose and is of practical use, 
and the general effect is quiet and unobtrusive. 

I note several other German novelties advertised 
by London agents. As, however, full particulars 
rarely appear in an agent’s specimen, and I have 
no information as to the houses by whom they were ~ 
originated, I pass them over till I receive specimens ~ 
at first hand. 

The Crescent Foundry has modified the Jenson 
face by cutting a light-line series under the name 
of Morris Old Style. It is made from 6 to 48 point, 
and is to standard line. It is a clear and readable 
face, but lacks the quaint ruggedness which seems 
to be the chief attraction of the Jenson group of 
letters to those who admire their revival. The same 

























A STUDY HEAD. 
Drawn by Jules M. Gaspard. 















it has so many good points of itsown. ‘‘ Extended Wood- 
ward,’’ from 10-point upward, by the same house, is a most 
useful variant on the original face. -It should be welcomed 
by printers, for good wide faces are far from plentiful. 
Good condensed faces, on the other hand, are abundant, and 
the ‘‘Condensed Woodward,”’ in nine sizes, from 10 to 60 
point, with smaller sizes to follow, will hold its-own with 
any, apart from the advantage it possesses in being cast to 
standard line. The ‘‘Edwards”’ series, ten sizes, 8 to 60 
point, is a very fat-faced latin, the contrast in thickness be- 
tween the body-marks and the thin lines being distinctly 
marked. In this respect it resembles the ‘‘ Inland ”’ series of 
last year, but without the characteristic double curve of the 
earlier letter. It has one feature which seems confined to 
American job styles, which I greatly dislike and against 
which I have often protested —the turning-in and thickening 
of the lower lip of the C. The letter so treated becomes for 
all purposes, if not to all intents, a G, and the presence of a 
differently shaped G in the alphabet does not alter the fact. 
Some new borders, in the bold contrast of black and white 
now in vogue, are shown. One of these, in three sizes, 
recalls the Cleveland Foundry’s old ‘‘ Ragged Edge,’’ but 
seems more like a representation of flames than of torn 
edges. A good border for a fire brigade ticket or pro- 
gramme. Nos. 668, 1268 and 1868 (68 really—the other 
figures indicating the body) are curious, being merely the © 
of the Inland series, with an appropriate corner. ‘‘ Kelm- 
scott ’’ is the Inland Foundry’s contribution to the increasing 
number of ‘‘ Jenson”’ styles, first made popular by William 
Morris. It is lighter than most of its rivals, is without 
kerns, and is cast to standard line. The ‘‘ Radtolt”’ ini- 
tials, designed to work with it—36, 48 and 60 point — 
white on black, with a light and graceful arabesque orna- 
ment, are models of neatness and good taste. ‘‘Skinner”’ 
is a beautiful latin with lower case. The caps correspond 
closely in design with those of the ‘‘ Victoria Italic.”” The 
two series harmonize well together, and if lower case 
should ever be supplied to the latter, the faces would be 
exactly complementary. 

The Pacific States Foundry shows two new faces. 
‘*Sierra,’’ an eccentric, may be placed in the same category 
as the “Inland” and ‘‘ Edwards.’’ A few such letters are 
useful in any job office, but it is easy to have too many. 
They are not what the Germans call Brodschrift. ‘‘Gra- 
cilis,’”? on the other hand, is a letter which could hardly be 
misplaced. The design agrees with a German face of the 
same name noted some months ago, but I think it must have 
been recut; otherwise it would not fall into standard line. 
It is in ten sizes, 8 to 48 point. (I think, now, that I have 
noted this face in a former letter.) The advantages of 
standard line, especially in connection with point set, are so 
manifest, and the opportunities it affords for labor-saving 
devices in the types of the future (some of which I have 
already indicated in your columns) are so manifest, that I 
am expecting each month to find that the older and more 
conservative foundries have begun to fall into line. They 
must do it, sooner or later. It is only a question of time. 
And they will find it necessary to adopt the plan now com- 
ing so widely into use. There cannot be two “standard” 
lines. 

This foundry also shows a very useful condensed latin 
(standard line) under the name of ‘‘Gracilis.’”” The name 
has been appropriated already in Germany, but I think to 
a different face. The present letter is in ten sizes, 8 to 48 
point. The 24-point border No. 244 — silhouette leaflets — is 
neat and effective. 

The ‘‘Royal”’ script of the American Type Founders’ 
Company is the revival of a very old style. It takes one 
back to the old English scripts of ‘‘the Caslon and Liver- 
more’’ period — 1840 or thereabouts — but with all the 
advantages arising from modern mechanical facilities. It 
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is in seven sizes, 10 to 30 point. I see that the 10-point size 
is described in THE INLAND PRINTER as ‘‘the smallest 
script ever made.’’ Perhaps if ‘‘in America’’ had been 
added, the claim would be correct. Beside the late Gustave 
Mayeur’s ‘‘Anglaise, corps 8,’’ cut at least seventeen years 
ago—for the specimen page bears date July, 1879— the 
new 10-point script looks quite large. I cannot say cer- 
tainly that Mayeur’s brevier script is the smallest ever 
made, but it is the smallest I have seen. Being much 
lighter and finer in face than the American letter, it looks 
proportionately smaller than it really is. Several continen- 
tal scripts are cut as small as 10-point, and ‘‘ Rundschrifts,”’ 
or Rondes, to 8-point. The Didot point, though, as your 
readers know, is slightly larger than the American. The 
Florentine Old Style has apparently been appreciated, 
otherwise the proprietors would not have added lower case. 
The clever little series of ‘‘Speakers’’ is followed by 
‘“*Domestics.’’ The only weak point in these is the solid 
black faces. If they were wholly silhouettes this would be 
unavoidable, but there is so much white about these little 
vignettes that the figures appear to be masked. The new 
‘““Caxton”’ borders are in the German silhouette style —a 
succession of ivy leaves all alike. The same corporation 
shows further developments of the De Vinne face —an extra 
size of the original letter on 7-point; a ‘‘De Vinne Ex- 
tended,’’ to which my remarks on the ‘‘ Woodward Ex- 
tended ’’ will equally apply, and an ‘‘Outline”’ series to 
match the ‘‘ De Vinne Italic.’’ Chelsea Circular is a light- 
faced wide sans, with a slight angularity in the curves 
which breaks the stiffness of the lines. 

Barnhart Bros. & Spindler show ‘‘Opaque.’”’ Froma sin- 
gle line shown I can only say that it is a heavy-faced con- 
densed latin, with a waved counter to the O, as in the 
Inland face. The ‘‘ XIV Century”’ is yet another letter of 
the Jenson style and a successful imitation. I note that the 
descenders have their full value, and the cutting is so 
rugged as almost to convey the impression of battered sorts. 
It is just the letter that the ‘‘old-style’’ printer will rejoice 
to add to his plant. 

The Crescent Type Foundry will probably find its new 
‘*Elzevir Gothic’’ a success. I cannot call the letter beauti- 
ful, but it possesses the two great requisites sought for by 
advertisers: it is boldly legible and sufficiently out of the 
common track to fix the attention. 

H. Berthold, of Berlin, who has added typefounding to 
his great brass-rule business, shows a number of ‘‘ Rococo 
Vignettes.”’ They are of large size, and so contrived as to 
join up readily with the combination rococo ornaments so 
much in favor with German printers. 

Lately I made some inquiries of the English founders 
regarding their ‘‘ Orientals.’’ Asa result, I have from Fig- 
gins the ‘‘ Centennial’’ specimen book of the house. The 
wealth of ‘‘Oriental’’ and other rarely used fonts it displays 
isamazing tome. A fortune must have been spent in produc- 
ing them. Sir Charles Reed & Sons also send me a little 
book of ‘‘ Orientals,’’ etc., and their latest specimens. These 
English sheets have arrived so near to the closing of the 
mail that I must defer detailed notice to next month. 





ARTIFICIAL SLATE ON PASTEBOARD OR 
CELLULOID. 


A good preparation for applying to pasteboard or cellu- 
loid to make an artificial slate, according to the Scientific 
American, is as follows; Dissolve 4 ounces shellac in 1 
quart alcohol; add lampblack, 6 drams; ultramarine blue, 
1 dram; pumice stone, powdered, 3 ounces; rotten stone, 
powdered, 2 ounces. Have the board dry and free from 
grease. Sodium silicate, diluted with water, and colored 
with lampblack, suspended in a little of the silicate, makes 
an excellent slating. 
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INSTRUCTIVE INTERVIEWS— ED S. RALPH. 


N accordance with a plan originated some time ago 
by THE INLAND PRINTER to have interviews with 
practical printers who have made a success as crafts- 
men, we have pleasure in presenting the first of 
the series this month—the subject being Mr. Ed 
S. Ralph, the foreman of the Winters Company, of 
Springfield, Ohio, and president of Springfield Print- 
ers’ Technical Club, No. 4. The purpose of these 
interviews is to show how success has been won, and in no 
way is it intended to give publicity to the individual. It is 
simply intended to be an instructive lesson of individual 
experience. Fairness, however, compels us to state that the 
work of Mr. Ralph is not only appreciated in this country, 
but has been warmly eulogized by our 
contemporary, the British Printer, whose 
taste in such matters is unquestionable. 

In answer to an inquiry as to his 
age and par- 
entage, Mr. 
Ralph stated 
that he was 
born in Og- 
densburg, 
New York, 
June 12, 1861; 
that he lost 
his parents 
while very 
young, his father dying when he was four 
years old and his mother when he was 
eleven. The following categorical questions were then 
put to Mr. Ralph, to which his replies are attached: 

What educational advantages had you before entering 
upon the printer’s trade? Education was received in public 
schools in Rochester, Ogdensburg and Canton, New York. 
Commenced apprenticeship in 1876 in country newspaper 
and job office. 

Why did you select this trade? Both from necessity of 
earning a livelihood and choice. Always had a small hand 
press and a couple of fonts of card type. The printing office 
had a peculiar charm for me. Your question takes me back 
to early childhood, when I would ‘‘ swap” almost anything 
for type, cuts or anything else that came from a printing 
office. I distinctly remember, when about nine years old, of 
trading a lot of bottles to an editor’s son in Rochester, New 
York, for a small batch of patent medicine cuts. I toiled 
until almost exhausted endeavoring to get impressions from 
them. But they 
gave me better 
results, in the 
way of knowl- 
edge, than would 
have been de- 
rived from the 
sale price of the 
bottles. 

What was 
your experience as an apprentice? What aid was given 
you by foreman, employer or journeymen? My experiences 
as an apprentice were much the same as fall to the lot 
of the apprentice in the average country office. The office 
was equipped with a Washington hand press, an old-style 
Gordon, a plow paper cutter, a few fonts of job and wood 
type, besides the ad. and body type. I had to sweep, make 
fires, roll, fold papers, wet down the three tokens of news 
required for the edition, feed and kick the job press, when 
there were any jobs to print, and at other times set type 
for the paper. Of course, I advanced by degrees, and in 
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the course of time learned to make ready on both the 
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Washington and Gordon presses; also how to cover a fris- 
ket, and incidentally how to weed the editor’s garden and 
saw wood for domestic use. The encouragement I received 
did not swell my head. Seriously, I had the failing of taking 
everything to heart that was said to me, and I soon came to 
think that I had made a mistake in choosing the printer’s 
trade, and that undoubtedly I would have better success 
splitting rails. The only encouragement I ever received in 
the office was from one journeyman, and had it not been for 
his kindness and advice I would have never finished my time 
out as an apprentice. When he left the employ of the con- 
cern I was not long to remain. By this time, however, I had 
acquired more knowledge of the business than I was con- 
scious of possessing. I had an opening in a larger town 
and took a position on a weekly paper having a job office 
in connection. This establishment boasted 
of a cylinder press and three or four job- 
bers. The proprietor was a good, all-round 
printer, and possessed some talent as a 
writer. He 
also hada 
bad failing, 
and would 
let the office 
run itself 
when he was 
on a spree. 


My home 
was in his 
family, and 


out of pity for his wife and children, whom I 
liked very much,I did the best I could to keep 
things moving. Here it was that I really got on the right 
track and was forced to have self-reliance, to estimate on 
work, to set the jobs, write locals and make scissor edito- 
rials. I did not gain much financially, but the experience 
was worth much more to me than the money. The pro- 
prietor of this office gave me all the aid he could, but he 
was so busy when on duty, that he could not do much. 
What peculiar disadvantages did you labor under? One 
disadvantage under which I labored was that of appearing 
in looks much younger than I really was in years. Many 
times I have applied in person for situations only to meet 
with refusals, after having been subjected to embarrassing 
examinations. I could see that the answers were satisfac- 
tory, but when the foremen were through they would evi- 
dently reconsider what they had made up their minds to do 
and tell me there were no vacancies, when I knew from reli- 
able information that they needed help. This was espe- 
cially noticeable 
in the larger 
cities. I applied 
for permission 
to go on the sub 
list of the Cleve- 
land Leader, and 
showed up regu- 
larly at the ap- 
pointed hours, 
and subs were scarce. The regulars wanted me to go on 
their cases, but each time I asked the foreman he said ‘‘ no.”’ 
But I had perseverance and showed up every day for at 
least two weeks. How well I remember what he said when 
he gave his consent and how happy I was. Said he: 
‘‘ Being that you are so everlastingly persistent, go on; 
but mark my words, it won’t be six months until you will 
be in the hospital or dead, and I don’t want you to lay 
your death to my door.’’ I subbed three nights and got 
regular cases. That foreman seemed to change his mind, 
and never, as long as I was there, did he give me a cross 
word. Another disadvantage that I encountered was the 
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fact that my education was deficient. Realizing that some- 
thing must be done I studied incessantly, and read history, 
travel, etc., and kept posted upon the current events of the 
day, much to my advantage and profit. ; 
What line of study did you pursue in cultivating your 
taste in typography? The line of study which I pursued 
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was the analysis of all specimens that came to my notice, 
and I would picture in my mind how a job would look, pro- 
vided it had been set in a different style. From this method 
I gained much assistance. It was theoretical in many 
respects, but it led to: practical results. Everything, from 
newspaper ads. to posters, received more than a mere pass- 
ing glance from me. The magazines were made especial 
objects of study. THE INLAND PRINTER was eagerly 
scanned, carefully and thoughtfully read, 
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there is any way for him todo so. I would advise him to 
use his head as well as his hands. I would advise him to 
try and learn to design, to make initial letters, take lessons 
in sketching, if possible, and study art in all its various 
branches. I would advise him to make it a rule of his life 
to be punctual in all things. I would also advise him to 
converse with persons who have artistic taste. Even if he 
has no instructor in designing and sketching, he will be 
surprised how much he can accomplish by perseverance. 
It has been truly and wisely said that ‘‘ Patience and perse- 
verance will accomplish all things.’’ There are also a few 
don’ts, and they are: Don’t get the big head; don’t think 
you know more than your instructor; don’t get ‘‘smart’’; 
don’t take up bad habits; don’t redd trash; don’t do your 
work in a slipshod manner; don’t waste a minute of time 
unnecessarily on any job; don’t criticise work with jealous 
eyes; don’t fail to have regard for other people’s opinions. 

What is your opinion as to the standard of competency of 
printers at the present time? The standard of competency 
of printers at the present time is entirely too low. Asa 
rule the printers of today do not possess knowledge enough 
of the various branches. That they realize this is evidenced 
by the eagerness with which they join technical clubs. 
These clubs will do much toward raising the standard of 
competency. Systematic study and an interchange of ideas 
will also help to raise the standard. 

What method do you adopt for keeping specimens of 
printing, and in what way do you consider the study of 
such specimens advantageous? The most satisfactory 
method that I have found of keeping specimens—to pre- 
serve single-sheet jobs, such as circulars, letter-heads, bill- 
heads, cards, etc.—is to have a scrapbook and reserve a 
certain number of leaves for each kind. Catalogues, pam- 
phlets, and work of the bound class, I keep in a book case 
where they can be got at readily. The study of specimens 
by analysis I consider the most beneficial. I always make 
it a practice to take things in by absorption and store away 
the impressions made on me, so that I may call them into 
instant use when occasions arise. By an analysis I do not 





and the impressions received from it 
stored away in my mind, never to be for- 
gotten, but ready for use when oppor- 
tunities presented themselves. 

What study do you consider was the 
most advantageous to you? I consider 
the study and analysis of specimens, 
prompted by examples of good and bad 
typography as they were shown by THE 
INLAND PRINTER, the most advantageous 
to me. Then I adopted another plan, in 
this connection, of asking other printers 
what their impressions were of certain 
jobs, and if possible got some reason 
from them for their holding certain opin- 
ions. 

What advice would you give an ap- 
prentice in the printing trade in the 
light of your own experience? I would 
advise every apprentice to make the most 
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of his time, and not get the foolish im- 
pression in his mind that he is giving his 
employer too much work for the salary he is receiving. I 
would advise him to study and analyze every piece of print- 
ing that comes under his observation. I would advise him 
to gain as wide a knowledge of the different branches as 
possible. I would advise him to subscribe for the best tech- 
nical journal in the world in the printing industry — THE 
INLAND PRINTER. There are other good journals, but if he 
can have but one, by all means let him get the best. I would 
advise him to join a technical school or printers’ club, if 


mean a mere passing glance, but careful, thoughtful study, 
and if there is anything in the composition, presswork, etc., 
that is at all meritorious, I make a mental memorandum of 
it. It is seldom that I have to refer to specimens, because I 
have so trained my memory that it is retentive and respon- 
sive when occasions arise. 

Would lectures on the principles of design be heipful to 
job printers in your estimation? I think that lectures on 
the principles of design would certainly be beneficial to job 
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printers. It is right in line with advancement. I also 
think that sketching and designing of all kinds that can be 
utilized in printing would be of great benefit. I never had 
a lesson in my life, and don’t think I am overburdened with 
talent, but what little I know on this line has been picked 
up by hard study and perseverance. Most of the work in 
this line that I do is executed in India ink with a pen. 
Here are a few initial letters and a pen sketch. They are 
crude, to be sure, but I expect to take lessons of a good 
teacher this fall and try and eradicate some of my crudities. 
Printers from now on will have to throw more brains into 
their work. Nearly everyone can turn out a neat, good 
piece of work occasionally, but the demand will be for men 
who can turn out a good, artistic piece of work on short 
notice, in a reasonable length of time, and not be an 
‘*occasional’’ printer. Another thing I would say to both 
old and young, is not to be afraid to tell someone else their 
experiences, and to impart the knowledge they possess to 
others who are not so fortunate as themselves. There are 
plenty of situations open to good men, therefore all that they 
can do in the line of making someone else more proficient 
will help to raise the standard of excellence in the printing 
trade. It has always been a matter of wonder to me why so 
many printers let opportunities to display art and skill go 
by without trying to make something of them. I sometimes 
think that suggestions along this line would be beneficial. 
Two reprint jobs of catalogues went through my department 
within the past four weeks, and the printers who had pre- 
viously worked on them let a great many opportunities to 
display their skill as artists pass by unheeded. I take one 
page from each to show what I mean. In the page taken 
from the Ludlow catalogue the matter was displayed in the 
same style that has always prevailed to a greater or less 
extent, instead of trying something out of the ordinary. 
The page taken from the Wittenberg College School of Art 
catalogue tells of the courses of study in the art department. 
These branches were set in the old stair-step style. Printers 
should try and take their work from the rut of the past and 
help along the work of advancement. 





VOCABULARY OF ONE WORD. 

‘“*T shall never forget my first visit to Madrid,’ said a 
woman toa reporter. ‘‘I was the only member of our party 
who knew any Spanish, and I knew but one word, that one 
being ‘leche ’— milk— but by means of gestures we man- 
aged to get along until breakfast was served. Then, as 
luck would have it, the maid brought my coffee without any 
milk, and also, as luck would have it, I promptly forgot the 
one word of Spanish that I knew, and which of all words 
was the one most wanted at that moment. This time neither 
gesture nor yelling were of any avail, so at last in despera- 
tion I seized a piece of paper and a pencil and drew a pic- 
ture of a cow. Whereupon the maid tripped off and came 
back with three tickets to the bull fight.—New York Sun. 





TREATMENT OF INKS IN HOT WEATHER, 

The Composite Printing Company, 123 West Fortieth 
street, New York, writes: ‘‘We are indebted to the ‘I. P.’ 
for many good points. In fact, we would not like to ‘keep 
house’ without it; but we think we have caught on to a lit- 
tle catch that will be of as much interest to many of your 
readers as some of your hints have been to us. In warm 
weather keep a// inks in water, leaving lids off of cans, and 
allowing the water to run over it as much as possible. We 
keep our cans in the sink and allow the water to run over it 
an hour or so each day. We find it makes the ink work 
well, causes it to dry quickly, and preserves the gloss, and 
for dodger work, where news ink is used, it prevents offset- 
ting. This may be an old dodge to many printers, but we 
‘ discovered’ it by accident.”’ 
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TENTH ANNUAL MEETING UNITED TYPOTHETAE 
OF AMERICA, 


T is a safe thing to say on behalf of the delegates to the 
tenth annual convention of the United Typothetz of 
America, held at Rochester, September 8, 9 and 10, that 

everyone who attended is right glad he was there. Roches- 
ter’s citizens are splendid hosts. They make the stranger 
feel at home, and the memories 
of their pleasant visit there will 
doubtless remain with the Ty- 
pothetz members for a long time 
to come. 

The headquarters of the con- 
vention were located in the Pow- 
ers Hotel. The meetings were 
held in the Chamber of Com- 
merce. At the latter place, on 
Tuesday morning, President 
Ezra R. Andrews, of Rochester, 
first called the convention to 
order. He introduced President 
Milton H. Smith, of the Rochester 
Typothetz, who in turn presented 
the mayor of the city, Hon. 
George E. Warner. Mayor War- 
ner welcomed the delegates to the city, Mr. R. R. Donnelley, 
of Chicago, responding in their behalf at the president’s 
request. President Andrews then read the president’s an- 
nual address. He reviewed the growth of the organization 
during its ten years of existence, and touched upon the 
various matters usually discussed at the meetings. The 
reports of Theodore Sproull, of the executive committee, 
and of Secretary Waddey and Treasurer Buss, were read. 
The latter showed a balance of $2,360.15 in the treasury. 

At the afternoon session the report of Amos Pettibone, 
chairman of the committee appointed to attend the National 
Editorial Association held last year, was read. Mr. Petti- 
bone also presented his report as chairman of the committee 
on government printing. He reported that the postmaster- 
general could not be convinced that it was unfair to the 
printing fraternity for the government to print return cards 
on envelopes free of charge, and that a United States senator 
to whom appeal was made had replied that the matter was 
considered of too little importance for the Typothete to 
cause so much disturbance about. The committee was dis- 
charged and a new one was not appointed. Mr. J. J. Little, 
as chairman of the committee on the founding of a printers’ 
home, presented his report. The project was deemed im- 
practicable for the present, and this matter was also 
dropped. 

Two amendments to the constitution were adopted, one 
of them making possible the election of honorary members. 
Mr. Cyrene H. Blakely, president of the Typothetz in 1895 
and 1896, was elected an honorary member, being the first 
to enjoy that distinction. 

Secretary Waddey read a paper entitled, ‘‘ The Cost to 
the Printer of Improvements in Machinery and the Making 
of New Faces of Type.’’ The subject was handled in an 
interesting manner. Mr. R. R. Donnelley then gave a thor- 
ough exposition of the best methods of the ‘‘ Preparation, 
Printing and Care of Process Cuts.’? During the meeting, 
Secretary Waddey was presented with a handsomely en- 
grossed memento as a token of the regard in which he is 
held by the members and their appreciation of his labors 
as secretary. 

On Tuesday evening a reception was given the Typothetz 
at the Powers Art Gallery, and the visitors were given a 
chance to enjoy a treat which does not come to every man 
very many times in a lifetime., The writer was told that 
there are two other art collections in America acknowledged 





J. H. Bruce, 
President United Typothetz. 
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to be the peers of the Powers gallery, one each in Boston 
and Baltimore, and his respect for those cities was materi- 
ally increased thereby. Rochester could well say with the 
poet, ‘‘ Take all things else, but spare us this.”’ 

The question of printing office insurance is one which 
has long been agitated by the Typothetz, and at the meet- 
ing on Wednesday morning Secretary Waddey spoke in 
regard to it. He said it was difficult to get the organization 
to consider it carefully. Many looked at the affair as being 
a personal one, and would say but little about it. This was 
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a wrong interpretation. A few reports were received. The 
one from Boston showed the highest rate to be $3.30 per 
$1,000, and the lowest was $1.32 on suburban plants. This 
was for the city. The reports from Chicago showed that 
$4.29 per $1,000 was the highest, and the lowest to be about 
the same as the low report from Boston. 

The chairman of the Committee on Internal Revenue 
reported, and it was shown that little if any action other 
than recommending that a committee of five be appointed to 
continue the work had been done. A eulogy on Henry 
Oscar Houghton, of Cambridge, Massachusetts, written by 
Theodore L. De Vinne, of New York City, was then read by 
Secretary Waddey. The deceased was proprietor of the 
Riverside Press, and one of the first printers in the country. 

A committee of three was appointed to prepare the obitu- 
aries of the deceased members of the Typothete. Secretary 
Waddey read memorials of several other deceased members, 
after which the deaths of James W. Pratt, of New York; 
William J. Wilson, of St. Louis; George C. Travis, of 
New York, and others were announced by different dele- 
gates. 

Mr. Little, in referring to the death of George C. Travis, 
of the firm of J. J. Little & Co., related with feeling that in 
a period of one year and one week three members of the 
firm had died, and that he is now the sole survivor of the 
four members that constituted the firm so short a time ago. 
One of the deceased partners was William J. Demorest, 
publisher of Demorest’s Monthly Magazine. 


A paper entitled ‘‘ Cost of Work,’”’ prepared and read by 
George M. Courts, of Galveston, Texas, was followed by 
W. B. Conkey, on the ‘‘ Output of Presses.’? Herbert L. 
Baker, of Buffalo, read a paper entitled ‘‘ Education of 
Patrons.’’ Henry O. Houghton, of Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts, spoke on ‘‘ Bookmaking.”’ 

On Wednesday afternoon the members, their families and 
friends were taken in street cars especially provided to 
Ontario Beach, whence the party embarked for a short trip 
by steamer on Lake Ontario. Returning, a lunch was found 
awaiting them at the Hotel Ontario, after which an informal 
dance was held at the auditorium adjoining the hotel. 

At the closing day’s session on Thursday morning Mr. 
Frank Garrett, of Syracuse, a fraternity delegate from the 
National Editorial Association, related reminiscences of the 
association’s trip to Florida. It was decided that a frater- 
nity delegation be named to attend the next session of the 
editors at Galveston, Texas. 

Mr. George E. Ellis, of Boston, presented a resolution 
naming Mr. Theodore L. De Vinne as the Typothetz’s 
Printer Laureate. Mr. De Vinne protested against this and 
the resolution was amended to read: 

The United Typothetz of America desires to put upon record its appre- 
ciation of the worth of the service rendered to the members of his profession, 
and to the public, by the foremost printer of his generation— Theodore L. 
De Vinne, of New York. 


Mr. Vredenburg, of the firm of Vredenburg & Karle, 
Rochester, related in detail the circumstances which led up 
to the recent strike among the employes of that office, stating 

_that the men were dissatisfied in the method of measuring 
self-spacing type. <A brief discussion was held, and the 
issue was submitted to a committee composed of Messrs. 
Daniel Rose, Toronto; Joseph J. Little, New York; William 
Johnston, Chicago. After giving the matter due considera- 
tion, the committee submitted the following report: 


The committee appointed to take into consideration the proper mode of 
measurement of type for charging for composition begs leave to report : 


That we have considered the matter and find that from time immemorial , 


the trade has considered the square of the body of a type as an em, and that 
when type is charged by the 1,000 ems it has always been the usage that the 
square is the standard of measurement, and we see no reason why that 
principle should be changed. 


This report was adopted unanimously, as was the report 
of the nominating committee, which named the following 
officers for the coming year and designated Nashville, the 
home of the president-elect, as the place of meeting next 
year. The report follows: 

President — J. H. Bruce, Nashville. 

Vice-Presidents— Thomas Todd, Boston; George E. 
Matthews, Buffalo; George M. Courts, Galveston; C. W. 
Hornick, St. Paul; F. W. Baltes, Portland, Oregon; R. G. 
McLean, Toronto. 

Executive Committee — Joseph J. Little, New York, chair- 
man; J. R. Jones, Philadelphia; H. D. Brown, St. Paul; 
William Johnston, Chicago; George H. Ellis, Boston; C. B. 
Woodward, St. Louis; C. O. Bassett, Cleveland. 

Secretary — Thomas Knapp, Chicago. 

Treasurer — W. B. Carpenter, Cincinnati. 

Theodore Sproull, of Pittsburg, moved that the secre- 
tary be instructed to furnish printed proceedings of the 
convention within thirty days from the date of the same. 
On motion of H. D. Brown, of St. Paul, a vote of thanks 
was tendered retiring Secretary Everett Waddey, of Rich- 
mond, Virginia, in recognition of the faithful performance 
of his duties. Letters received from Milwaukee, inviting 
the Typothete to hold its convention in that city in 1898, 
were ordered printed in the secretary’s report on motion of 
Mr. Blakely, of Chicago. On motion of various out-of-town 
members, thanks were extended to the retiring president, 
E. R. Andrews, to the officials and members of the Roches- 
ter Typothetw#, who as hosts had so well entertained them ; 
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to the Chamber of Commerce, to D. W. Powers, and to every- 
one who had in any way assisted in making the convention 
one of pleasure. 

W. F. Balkam responded briefly on behalf of the Roches- 
ter Typothetz, after which Mr. Andrews appointed a com- 
mittee of ex-presidents to escort President-elect Bruce to the 
chair. Mr. Bruce then thanked the members for the honor 
conferred, and at noon the convention adjourned sine die. 

At 1:30 o’clock the visitors were given a carriage drive of 
E- about fifteen miles about the city, during which a short stop 
2 was made at the residence of President Andrews, where 
‘ refreshments were served. 

A banquet was given on Friday evening to the delegates 

in Powers Hall. President Milton H. Smith, of Rochester, 

made a short speech, as also did Toastmaster William F. 

Balkam, of the same city, in introducing the president-elect, 

oe Mr. J. H. Bruce. Mr. Joseph T. Alling, Rev. W. H. Hub- 

— bard, Hon. W. W. Armstrong, Mr. W. H. McElroy, Mr. 

= Theodore L. De Vinne and Mr. W. W. Gibbs also made short 
ee speeches or responded to toasts. 
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i NOTES ON JOB COMPOSITION. 
2 BY ED S. RALPH. 

Under this head will appear, each month, suggestive comment on 
the composition of jobwork, advertisements, etc. Specimens for this 
department must be clearly printed in black ink on white paper, and 
mailed to this office, flat. 

R. E. M.— From the appearance of the job you send us, 
it is very evident that you have quite a good assortment of 
the ‘‘ new things”’ in type faces. There is one great fault, 
however, with your work. It is too much on the ‘‘ specimen 
sheet’’ order. Your ideas are good, but do not use so many 
different faces of type in any one job. For your benefit, as 
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well as for those who have similar inclinations, we will 
reproduce this card that you may see, -by contrast, that your 
job would have had a better, neater appearance had you con- 
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fined yourself to the use of half the number of type faces. 
You would also have set the job quicker, because consid- 
erable time is consumed in going from rack to rack. 

FrED B.— Knowing full well, as you say you do, that 
work is taken very low in your town, you should not spend 
so much time on note-heads, cards and like jobs as your 
samples evidence. 





We cannot see that your work has any 
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better or neater effect than it would had you not employed 
so much rulework. Rulework eats into the profits. Do not 
put $3 worth of time and stock into a job for which your 
firm only receives $2. 

FRANK S.— Overornamentation spoils many a good job. 
Take the note-head you send, as an example. The orna- 
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ments killed the otherwise neat effect your job would have 
presented. It is better to use no ornamentation at all than 
to run the risk of overdoing it. 
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P. J. C.— While the complaint you make, relative to the 
scarcity of new type faces in the office in which you are 
employed, is true, nevertheless this fact should not deter 
you from making the best possible use of what you have. 
You can easily make a new-fashioned job from old-fashioned 
type by executing the job in a modern, 1896, style. If you 
do not use new methods with old material, it will be exceed- 
ingly difficult, should occasion arise, toexecute new ideas in 
jobwork with modern material. 

EUGENE W.— The old-fashioned style of combining 
colons and dashes on each side of a catch line is not good. 
It does not add to the appearance of your work. 

W. A. C.— We are glad to know that you thoroughly 
appreciate THE INLAND PRINTER and profit by its ideas, 
examples of composition and display, and the information 
contained therein. We are aware of the fact that small 
offices experience difficulties in getting up new forms from 
old faces of type. But if harmony in the arrangement, 
coupled with the judicious use of what is at hand, was made 
more of a study, a great many neat, new-appearing jobs 
would be the result. We will be glad to have you or any 
other reader send us specimens of their work, printed on 
white paper and in black ink, with a view of reproduction, 
and we will do our best to show by comparison a neater and 
more artistic way to do it. Also we will try and answer 
any questions you may ask relative to jobwork and composi- 
tion. You will find this one of the best methods of educa- 
tion. 

JOHN E.— You say that you are an apprentice in a job 
office which has a fair run of jobwork, besides having a 
couple of publications taken by contract, and complain that 
you have ‘‘no opportunity to set any of the jobs.’’ We are 
sorry to learn that your foreman keeps you constantly on 
‘straight’? composition. You should have a chance to do 
some of the jobwork, of the simpler class at first. The 
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foreman should realize the fact that you will be of greater 
assistance to him and of consequent more value to the firm 
when you are able to execute a creditable piece of work on 
any job. Weare pleased to know that you are a constant 
reader of THE INLAND PRINTER, 





and study its pages with so much Seen: 


profit and pleasure. Our advice 
to you, under the circumstances, 
is that you take some of the re- 
print jobs that have been executed 
in your office, and reset them ac- 
cording to your ideas. You say 
you carry your dinner, therefore 
you can easily do this during the 
noon hour. Your foreman, seeing 
your inclination and willingness 
to learn, will undoubtedly give 
you some of this work to do. 

R. N. M.— The great trouble 
with the typework in your cata- 
logue is that there is a sad lack 
of uniformity in it. The head- 
ings are too large, and there is 
no harmony in them. One page 
has lightface old-style heading 
and the opposite page has its 
heading in black extended 
gothics. Make youlr headings 
uniform, as to type, and look well to a harmonious whole. 
This is the main fault your work presents. Otherwise 
your catalogue would have been very good, indeed. 





LIGONIER.— We will reproduce your statement head, 
because we believe it will prove beneficial to you. There 
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call forth this statement. As a whole, the cards present the 
appearance of a great deal of labor for a small result. 
The embossed panels do not enhance the appearance of 
the work. The composition on the card setting forth the 
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advantages of the Lexington Mews is the best of the 
four, but the joining of rule is not good in this sample. 
There is, in all the samples, an air of overstraining after 
results. One of these specimens we will reproduce and 
try to show you wherein it is weak. In the first place, 
in a business card, it would have been better not to have 
used the Brownie cut, and the matter relating solely to the 
paper should have been used in conjunction with the name 
of-the publication and should not have been coupled to the 
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is not a redeeming feature about it. The name of the buggy 
company is a trifle too large, and the line ‘‘ Carriages, Bug- 
gies and Phaetons’’ much too prominent. The word “ bug- 
gies’’ also has an error in it. Wecan find no authority for 
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the use of the diphthong in the word “‘ phaetons.’’ The main 
trouble with your composition is that it ‘‘ strikes you in the 
face all at once.’’ The firm name in stationery work is the 
prominent thing, and the line of goods they carry is of 
secondary consideration. 

N. P. K.— The four cards submitted by you, with the 
request to know our opinion as to design and composition, 
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line relating to job printing. As tothe designs, we would 
advise simpler ones. The borders kill the type effect. Old 
styles and gothics do not produce harmonious effects when 
used together. 


SEES NEW THINGS AND WANTS THEM. 


We had almost come to the conclusion to discontinue THE 
INLAND PRINTER. While it made us proud as printers it 
also made us poor in purse, for we felt that we could not 
take the journal and miss the good things contained therein ; 
and if we did not see it we would not be. longing all the 
while. Wearea great nation, especially the type founders 
and THE INLAND PRINTER, for they are always in “‘ sight.’’ 
Well, here she goes for another six months’ subscription, 
and we will take our chances. Blank and money inclosed. 
—S. R. Whitehead, South River, New Jersey. 
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PRESSROOM QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


CONDUCTED BY A PRESSMAN. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS.— Letters for this department should be 
mailed direct to 212 Monroe street, Chicago. The names and addresses 
of correspondents must be given, not necessarily for publication, but 
merely to identify them if occasion should arise. No letters will be 
answered by mail which properly belong to this department. 

Doers NICKEL-PLATING BENEFIT ELECTROS ?—W. S. C., 
of Chicago, Illinois, writes: ‘*‘ Will you give me some infor- 
mation in regard to nickeled electros? Does nickeling 
increase the life of electros, and, if so, how much? What 
advantage is there in nickeling red plates used on label 
work??? Answer.— There is great advantage to be derived 
in nickeling electros, especially in additional durability and 
cleanliness of printing with red ink. It may safely be 
asserted that if a good coating of nickel is properly depos- 
ited on an electrotype plate it will add to its durability fully 
one-third more than without it. Nickel-facing electros pre- 
vents the destructive chemical action that red ink exercises 
on copper, both being strongly impregnated with mercury. 
Red inks corrode on and rapidly eat away the face of elec- 
trotypes. 

WANTS TO PRINT HALF-TONES ON NEWSPAPER STOCK.— 
W. G., of St. Thomas, Ontario, has sent us a sheet of the 
Southern Counties Journal, which has a small portrait, the 
lining or tooling of which has been done by rouletting 
(doubtless in imitation of half-tone engraving), regarding 
which he writes: ‘‘I would like to ask you if there is a 
remedy for making half-tone cuts show clear on newspapers, 
and how to do it? The press upon which this sheet was 
run is a two-feed Wharfdale, and runs at a speed of 3,200 
per hour, with blanket and cotton on the cylinder.” An- 
swer.— Reasonably good half-tones (not too fine a mesh) 
can be printed by competent pressmen on such presses. 
The plates—the half-tones— should not be mounted on 
bases which when blocked are in any way higher than the 
type portion of the form. Set the form rollers light, use 
fair ink, and the result should be satisfactory. 

THE PROPER WAY TO FEED.— H.C., of New York City, 
wishes to know the proper way to feed a cylinder press 
when feeding to near guide, i. e.: ‘‘ To put the sheet down to 
the two drop guides, and then slide the sheet over to the 
side guide; or to put the sheet down to the side guide and 
slide it down to the drop guides; or to put it to the off drop 
guide and side guide, and then slide it to the near drop 
guide?’’ Answer.—The best way to feed sheets to a 
cylinder press, when the gauge is to the ‘‘ feeder end”’ of the 
feed-board, is to slide them to both drop guides as uniformly 
as possible, and then draw the sheets over to the near side 
guide. If this method is to be varied, by reason of any 
difficulty in handling the sheets of paper, then let the sheets 
drop to the off-end drop guide, then to the near drop guide, 
and finally drawn over to the near side guide; because if 
the sheets are fed otherwise they are liable to crowd and 
block the two inner end gauges, from which there is no 
relief, as it is almost impossible to adjust them in time for 
the return of the cylinder by any other course. 

ROLLERS IN Damp WEATHER.— J. F. B., of Martin’s 
Ferry, Ohio, has the same difficulty with composition rollers 
that a large number of others complain about. He writes: 
‘* Will you please inform me what remedy to use on rollers 
in damp or humid weather? Not only we, but the other 
offices in this city have had, and are still having, a terrible 
time with rollers. We have had rain almost every day for 
two weeks, and, as a consequence, the rollers will not take 
the ink.’? Answer.— Freely sprinkle finely powdered alum 
(to be had at drug stores) on a smooth table or board, and 
roll clean composition rollers in the alum so that they are 
well covered with the same; let them stand about fifteen 
minutes, then rub the alum off with a dry rag or the hand, 


and they will take ink and work well for several hours or all 
day. When they show signs of distress, take them out of 
press, wash with benzihe, and repeat as in the first case. 
It is advisable to have extra sets of rollers, so prepared, for 
damp, extra warm and humid weather, to be ready at hand 
in unseasonable atmospheres. 


SPECKED HALF-ToneEs.— C. W. K., of Galion, Ohio, has 
sent a printed sheet, regarding which he says: ‘‘ Inclosed 
is a print of two half-tones which are ‘ specked’ somewhat, 
the upper one being much worse than the lower one. The 
job was printed on a platen press, which was clean, and 
good ink used. Will you please tell me why the specks 
appear on the half-tones ?’’ Answer.—Ink specks on plates 
are often produced on presses because the inking rollers 
bear down too hard on the form, or are set too low; some- 
times because the ink is not well distributed on the press, 
and many times because the rollers are not in fit condition 
to ink the form. This latter cause is produced by damp or 
excessively warm atmosphere. If a set of form roller bearers 
are locked up in the right and left sides of the chase, with 
the form, a much more uniform surface of ink will be im- 
parted to it, and a superior printed product rendered. If 
you do not use bearers in your chases on platen presses, you 
ought to do so. Your specimen looks well, except for the 
defect you allude to. 

FELT ROLLER GIVING Way Too Soon.— W. A. B., of 
Grand Junction, Michigan, says: ‘‘ We havea No. 6 Babcock 
press, which is kept constantly running on book and news 
work, and we have been bothered by having the felt vibrator 
wearing out so soon. Within the last few months we have 
had four rollers give way, although we have tried several 
companies making such rollers— all the rollers seem to go 
the same way. Does the fault lie with the press, the persons 
making the rollers, or what? Where is the best place to 
get rollers of this description? The felt seems to first come 
loose on the roller, then soon gives way.’’ Answer.—It can 
hardly be the fault of the press; perhaps not the makers of 
the felt rollers; and it might be the fault of the pressman 
who has not got the roller properly adjusted end for end. It 
is absolutely necessary that this style of roller be set /rue 
in its bearings, as well as the riding and intermediary 
rollers and surfaces with which it comes in contact. Try 
easing off the pressure of the cloth roller, by setting it 
slightly upward and not in such hard contact with the other 
rollers. Sometimes too thick a cloth is used in covering the 
roller, and as the space allowed for its insertion is limited, 
it is wise to have such rollers covered by the makers of the 
press, and, of course, inform them of the size of the 
machine and the number of rollers carried by it. 


A DIFFICULT JoB TO EguaL.—A. N. X., of Baldwinville, 
New York, has sent us pages of a beautiful piece of press- 
work, consisting of type and numerous beautiful half-tone 
plates, done on fine coated paper with a splendid quality of 
black ink, in connection with which he writes: ‘‘I have in 
hand to print a large souvenir and wish to make it as near 
perfection as possible, at least to match inclosed sample 
sheets. I intend to print eight pages to a form, same size 
pages as sample—10% by 14 inches—on eighty pounds 
natural stock, same number of cuts, etc. The press I have 
to do it on is a Babcock Standard—our newspaper press ; 
has two form rollers, patent delivery, etc. I am in a quan- 
dary how to deliver the sheets without ‘‘ smut ’”’ from the fly. 
Can a good pressman, with good ink, etc., reasonably be 
expected to match the sample inclosed on this style of press, 
with type, rules, cuts, etc., new? I have an idea that the 
sheets might be delivered by strings running from the 
delivery wheels to corresponding wheels set in a frame, 
without the use of fly, such as I have suggested. Is this 
practical?”? Amnswer.—tIt will hardly be possible for you 
to equal the specimen sent on a two-roller press, however 
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good, for that has been printed on a press with double the 
roller capacity. Still, a good pressman, with the facilities 
you speak of, can do surprisingly beautiful presswork on a 
two-roller machine. Therefore, ‘‘do not be discouraged:” 
The device suggested by you for delivering the sheets might 
work successfully in careful hands, but it will require some 
amendment to control the sheet before it reaches the bottom 
combination of wheels. The Babcock Company could sup- 
ply you with “‘ spur-wheel’”’ fly sticks that will aid you in 
delivering the sheets clean. These can be set in the fly so 
that they will face the margins and relieve the sheet of 
much of its weight. 





PROOFROOM NOTES AND QUERIES. 
CONDUCTED BY F. HORACE TEALL. 

It is the purpose in this department to allow for a full and satis- 
factory discussion of every matter pertaining to the proofroom and to 
proofreading. The contributions, suggestions, and queries of those 
specially interested are cordially invited hereto, and no effort will be 
spared to make the answers to queries authoritative and the depart- 
ment in general of permanent value. 

STRANGE-LOOKING QUOTATION.—W. L. P., Moline, Illi- 
nois, asks the following question about quotation-marks, 
etc., and we have had to make the use of points even a 
little more involved than it was in his letter: ‘‘Is the punc- 
tuation of the following sentence correct — using exclama- 
tion, quotations, and interrogation at the end? ‘ Why is it 
that in this great country of almost limitless resources, that 
should keep every muscle and mind in activity, we hear the 
despairing cry, ‘‘No work! No food!’??’’? Answer.—yYes, 
it is correct. Necessity for such complicated use of marks 
seldom occurs, but when it does occur they should be used 
as here shown. ; 

OPINIONS AND SUGGESTIONS ABOUT HyPHENS.—N. J. W., 
St. Louis, Missouri, writes: ‘‘ Referring to Mr. Teall’s 





article, on page 307, June INLAND PRINTER, 
I quite coincide with Mr. T.’s opinion as 
expressed in the sentence beginning in sec- 
ond column, twelfth line, and ending in 
eighteenth line. ‘Gold- and silver-produc- 
ing’ shows a very proper way of using the 
hyphen, and I write to urge the editor of 
THE INLAND PRINTER to adopt this as part 
of its style. It is the German custom, and 
is used in the Standard Dictionary (which, 
in my opinion, is ‘he English word-book) ; 
the Proofsheet has adopted it, and it adds 
to the satisfaction that journal gives me. 
Another use of the hyphen I would like to 
see THE INLAND PRINTER adopt, and that 
is the ‘Standard Dictionary’s’ system of 
using single (-) and double (=) hyphen, the 
single being used for dividing words which 
are not compounds, and the double (=) for 
connecting compound words. This system 
makes the difference plain between simply 
a divided word and a compound word (when 
the latter has its first part at the end of a 
line). But I do not urge this so strongly as 
the other hyphen-usage I allude to. Per- 
haps ‘ye editor’ may feel ‘one thing at a 
time is enough.’’? Answer.— Perhaps the 
‘‘Standard Dictionary’s”’ use of the hyphen 
as first noted in this letter does not add 
much to Mr. Teall’s opinion, except the fact 
that its makers trusted him with the deci- 
sion of such matters, because he alone was 
responsible for such use therein. It 
appears, however, in the ‘‘Century Dic- 
tionary’? also, and in the ‘‘ American 
Cyclopedia,’’ and in other good English 
publications, though it has not yet become common in 
English print. Our correspondent inclosed a clipping 
from the Boston 7yraveler, having the words ‘‘sheep and 
cattle men ”’ in a heading, and suggested that they should be 
‘*sheep- and cattle-men.’’ In the text of the item as printed 
we find ‘‘sheep men and cattle men,’’ then ‘‘sheepmen’”’ 
and ‘‘cattlemen,’’ and later again the separated forms, 
and later yet the single-word forms, all within the space 
of thirty-three lines. Another expression occurs where 
such repetition of the hyphen would be good, ‘‘ wool grower 
and buyer,’’ which should be ‘‘ wool-grower and -buyer.’’ 
Neither ‘‘ wool-grower’”’ nor ‘‘ wool-buyer’’ should ever be 
split into two words, if English words are ever to be 
printed correctly, and prefixing the hyphen to the latter of 
the two agential nouns is the only way to show that here 
it is merely part of a word, just as truly, for instance, as 
‘*keeper’’ is only part of a word in ‘‘housekeeper.’’ But 
there is, in fact, a strong prejudice against such use of the 
hyphen in English, though a good reason against it remains 
as yet unexpressed. As to the use of different hyphens for 
the two purposes mentioned, the editor of this department 
does not favor it. He never protested against it when em- 
ployed in making the ‘‘Standard Dictionary,’’ because it 
was established as a special feature before his employment 
there began. The reason given for it does not seem suf- 
ficiently important to necessitate any such bothersome prac- 
tice. Again, if this editor made such a distinction to suit 
himself, it would be the opposite of that made in the dic- 
tionary —the double hyphen would be used for divisions 
and the single for compounding. 

SHOULD “‘RoMAN”’? ALWAYS HAVE A CAPITAL? — Two 
correspondents express identical criticism of something in 
this department that, even in the writing of it, suggested a 
possibility of just the effect it has had. One of the letters 
is as follows: ‘‘In this month’s [August] issue of your 
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journal I notice that you spell ‘Roman’ with a lower-case 
r. This occurs in ‘Proofroom Notes and Queries.’ It is 
my understanding that an adjective derived from a proper 
noun should be capitalized. If your practice were not so 
nearly perfect I might pass such a matter by, but you cer- 
tainly have a reason for your spelling, and I should be glad 
to learn what it is.”’ The other, from Barnhart Brothers 
& Spindler, Chicago, says: ‘‘Our attention is called to 
the fact that you in a recent edition, speaking of Roman 
type, used lower-case 7. We would suppose that this was 
a misprint but that we know you are exceedingly careful 
in proofreading. We therefore write to ask what, if any, 
warrant you have among grammarians or lexicographers 
for the lower-case initial letter in an adjective of this 
class. Would it by the same authority be proper to use a 
lower-case in the word ‘ Parisian,’ ‘Chicago’ used as an 
adjective, etc.?’’ Answer.—Such a matter is just what we 
do not wish people to ‘pass by.’’ This department is 
largely intended for expressions of opinion by correspond- 
ents, as well as for editorial help in determining practice 
or procuring information valuable to proofreaders. No rule 
as to capitalizing has wider acceptance or better basis in 
principle than that an adjective derived from a proper noun 
should be capitalized, and ‘‘Roman”’ is such an adjective. 
However, in the connection this word has in the matter with 
which we are dealing, the lower-case letter is not wrong, 
though ‘“‘ parisian,’’ ‘‘chicago’’ in any use, or any other 
such use of a lower-case initial letter would be wrong. 
Reasons will be given after some authorities are cited. The 
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“‘Century Dictionary’’ says: ‘“‘Roman,a. . . .: [4.¢. or 
cap.| Noting a form of letter or type of which the text of 
this book is an example’’; also, ‘‘Roman,# . . . [4 ¢.] 


A roman letter or type, in distinction from an zfalic.’? The 
‘“*Standard,’’ under the noun, ‘‘[R- or r-] A _ style of 
ceriphed type . . also, a black gothic letter, etc.’’ 
The ‘‘Imperial,’’ the standard Scotch dictionary, says of 


the adjective, ‘‘applied to the common, upright letter in 
printing, as distinguished from 7éa/ic,”’ and of the noun, “‘A 
roman letter or type.’’ Benjamin Drew, in ‘‘Pens and 
Types,’’ page 199, in speaking of specimens of old-style 
type given in his book, says: ‘‘ The next is 
a Fac-simile of four roman and three italic 
Lines.’”? He says on page 57, in intro- 
ducing two lists of foreign words: ‘‘ The 
roman list is destined to be continually 
lengthening, while the italic, save as it re- 
ceives new accretions from foreign sources, 
must be correspondingly diminishing.”’ 
Webster and Worcester missed the point of 
distinction in usage that was discerned 
by the other lexicographers, and they cap- 
italize ‘‘ Roman”’ and ‘‘Italic.’’ Neither of 
our critics says anything about ‘“‘italics,”’ 
used in the same paragraph with ‘‘ roman,”’ 
yet evidently the two words should be 
treated alike. In fact, neither word in this 
use has its literal sense, nor conveys a 
thought of Italy or Rome. When this literal 
sense is expressed the words should be 
capitalized, just as ‘‘ Parisian’’ and ‘‘ Chi- 
cago’’ should be. Webster actually says 
that ‘‘Roman’’ means ‘upright, erect,’’ 
which is plainly not a meaning showing 
connection with a proper noun, and, in 
fact, is not a true definition for the word 
with which it is given. The word has no 
real sense other than its literal one, but 
the literal allusion is so far removed from 
conscious apprehension in the printing use 
that it is proper and prevalent usage to 
write it as a common noun or adjective, 
just as such form has become prevalent in many other 
cases, as — 
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boycott gothic china 
bowie-knife herculean india-rubber 
badminton protean ampere 


Have our correspondents ever noticed these words in books ? 
The editor of this department has no hesitation in asserting 
that ‘‘ italics’’ and ‘“‘ italicize,’’ which have far more literary 
use than ‘‘roman,”’ will be found with a lower-case initial 
much more frequently than otherwise ; and the same is true 
of ‘‘roman”’ in printers’ use, which must be looked for 
mainly in printers’ books. What is here said, however, 
should not be applied too strictly; the word in question 
should be capitalized in special work such as that of our 
correspondents, where probably all similar words have 
capitals, as Gothic, Doric, Ionic, etc. 





A NEW METHOD OF GUMMING PAPER. 


A patent has lately been taken out in France by Messrs. 
Zuber, Rieder & Co. for a new or improved means of apply- 
ing gum or other sizing material to the surface of a sheet of 
paper, says the British and Colonial Printer and Stationer. 
The inventors state that paper gummed in the ordinary way 
is usually hard and stiff, and thus not capable of being 
employed for any purpose where suppleness is a matter of 
necessity. This, they allege, is chiefly due to the fact that 
the gum is applied to the paper in an uninterrupted sheet, 
and they therefore replace this uniform and continuous coat- 
ing by a granulated or irregular one. This is accomplished 
by passing the paper to be coated over a roller, the periph- 
ery of which is garnished with a large number of minute 
holes, which are kept filled with gum (in a manner not 
explained), so that the spaces between them carry no gum, 
the material being accordingly deposited in an infinity of 
small patches. 
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PROCESS ENGRAVING NOTES AND QUERIES. 
CONDUCTED BY S. H. HORGAN. 

In this department, queries addressed to The Inland Printer regard- 
ing process engraving will be recorded and answered, and the experi- 
ences and suggestions of engravers and printers are solicited hereto. 
It is believed that herein will be found a medium for the interchange of 
valuable hints and suggestions never before offered to those in interest. 

*“TRAITE PHOTOGRAPHIE INDUSTRIELLE, Theorie et Prac- 
tique,’’ by Charles Fery and Dr. A. Burvis, are the title and 
authors of the latest work received from Gauthier-Villars et 
Fils, the famous French publishers of photographic books. 
This last making about the two hundredth volume in their 
library of photographic literature. The work under consid- 
eration contains 158 pages of theory and 179 pages of prac- 
tice. It is just such a book as would be expected from 
scientist authors. 

PROCESS WORKS IN GERMAN.—The authorized translation 
into German of Verfasser’s ‘‘ Half-tone’’ has reached us. It 
forms the twenty-third part of the ‘‘ Cyclopedia of Photogra- 
phy,” by Dr. G. Aarland. Published in Leipzig at 4 marks. 

















that has caused the paper to make a decided hit. With the 
New York Herald and World improving in their color sup- 
plements gradually, and with the advent of the improved 
seven-color press of the New York Journal, this whole 
question of illustrated newspapers in colors promises to be 
definitely solved. 

NEGATIVES STICKING TO ZINC AND CopPpER.—C. T. G., 
Youngstown, Ohio, writes: ‘‘ Will you please answer under 
head ‘Notes on Process Engraving’ the cause of negatives 
sticking to zinc and copper in exposure? Have taken 
every precaution as to drying and cooling negative and 
plate, but they will occasionally stick in spots without 
apparent reason. Any information will be thankfully 
received.’”?’ Answer.— There is not likely to be any other 
cause for the sticking you complain of but an excess of 
castor oil in your transfer collodion. It may seem strange 
to think the oil would penetrate through the rubber film and 
the negative film, but it will be drawn through either by the 
heat of the sun or electric light. Reduce the amount of cas- 
tor oil, it should not be more than two per cent, though one 
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Drawn especially for THE INLAND PRINTER. 


No. 130 of Hartleben’s Technical Library is another book by 
Jacob Husnik, of Prague. It is called ‘‘Chemigraphy and 
Zincography,”’ and gives practical directions for etching zinc 
and allother metals. ‘‘Chromolithography, Part I, by Fred- 
erick Hesse, promises to be a valuable technical work on lith- 
ography, with special attention given to modern processes 
based on photographic methods. It will be published in ten 
parts with fifteen chromolithographic plates, and will cost 
15 marks complete. These three books are in German. 
First DaILty NEWSPAPER IN COLoRS.— The New York 
Recorder scored a permanent beat on Labor Day by coming 
out as an evening paper in colors. I know personally that 
Mr. James Gordon Bennett had a similar idea in regard to 
his evening paper, the 7Zelegram. It was also rumored as 
being the intention of Mr. W. R. Hearst to issue his evening 
edition of the Journal in colors. It remained for Mr. C. N. 
Greig, formerly business manager of the Chicago /nier 
Ocean, to assume the business management of the New York 
Recorder, and lead the other papers in the matter. With the 
aid of the clever comic artist Harry Mayer, and the Hoe 
four-color press that was condemned as worthless by the 
previous management, he is turning out cartoons in color 


per cent should be a sufficient quantity. Also use a good 
quality alcohol in your transfer collodion ; there is no econ- 
omy iin using any other. 

BLACK SPECKS ON NEGATIVES.— ‘‘ Operator,’’ Cleveland, 
Ohio, writes: ‘‘I am troubled of late with black on my neg- 
atives after development. I have filtered my bath, collodion, 
developer, and the specks are gone for one or two plates only 
to return again. I take pride in producing clean work, but 
this Icannot donow. What do you think is the trouble ?”’ 
Answer.— Black specks in your negative after development 
might indicate the presence of sulphur in your bath. This 
will come when hard rubber trays or holders are used for 
the bath. You neglect to state in your letter if you use 
them. If you employ a glass bathholder you will be safe 
except through the use of a rubber dipper to raise and lower 
the glass plates in the bath solution. Sulphur is used in 
vulcanizing rubber and if the latter is not kept properly 
varnished it will contaminate the bath solution, giving 
just such specks as you describe. All hard rubber utensils 
used with a silver bath should be thoroughly cleaned once 
a week with strong soda solution, dried thoroughly, and 
then be lacquered with the following: Take unbleached 
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shellac and digest it with alcohol until a thin varnish is 
obtained, add lampblack sufficient to make the varnish a 
good black, varnish the rubber dipper and trays with this, 
dry them thoroughly and you will have no trouble with 
black specks. 

“THE Hatr-TONE Process.—A Practical Manual of 
Photo-Engraving in Half-Tone on Zinc and Copper,”’ by 
Julius Verfasser. Percy Lund & Co., Limited, Bradford, 
England. This is the second edition of a cleverly written 
and well printed little book of 170 pages. About fifty pages 
have been added in this edition. The author treats the 
various processes in a timid way, as if he were not quite 
sure. Every photo-engraver understands that the basis of 
up-to-date half-tone work is the enamel sensitive coating on 
the copper plate. Still, in the first edition of this book 
published in 1894, page 101, Mr. Verfasser says of the 
enamel process, ‘‘ The process as it stands cannot be said to 
be commercially practicable.’’ In the edition at hand he 
omits the paragraph containing the above, and devotes five 
pages to the enamel process without giving an entirely sat- 
isfactory formula. The book, as a whole, is more complete 
than any work on the same subject, but even its author will 
admit that it does not compare in thoroughness with the 
papers on process engraving by Mr. H. Jenkins, which are 
being published in THE INLAND PRINTER. 


DISTORTION IN PLAIN PHOTOGRAPHIC PRINTS.—‘‘Artist,”’ 
daily newspaper, New York. There is very great distortion 
in silver prints, such as you complain of, but it is not due to 
the camera, as you imagine. Your photo-engraver’s camera 
and lens can be trusted to give a negative absolutely free 
from distortion; the trouble occurs later and is due to the 
photographic print being mounted while very wet. Recent 
experiments show that a sheet of photographic paper, 20 by 
24, when mounted wet on stout cardboard, was found on 
drying to measure 20% by 2534 inches. It will be seen that 
in architectural work, plans and even portraits that are 
reproduced by photographing and then drawing over in 
pen and ink are not liable to be accurate when photo- 
engraved. A good plan is to have the photographic print 
dried after it is made; then spread the paste on the card- 
board instead of on the back of the photo-print. When the 
cardboard is coated evenly bring the photo-print into its 
position on the pasted board, lay a sheet of paper over it 
and quickly press it into smooth contact with the board. 
If small wrinkles form they will disappear when the print 
is dry. 

THREE-COLOR WorK — A NOTE OF WARNING.— Apropos 
of the notice of. the Coloritype Company and the specimen 
of their work in the last number of THE INLAND PRINTER 
the following paragraph from a correspondent’s letter is 
timely: ‘‘I do not believe that up to this date any three- 
color process except that of the Coloritype Company and a 
few others has produced any straightforward commercial 
work which does not require to be apologized for. The whole 
plan has been grievously damaged by these experimenters, 
who, achieving one result which looks fairly well, promptly 
announce themselves ready to do anything that comes along, 
thereafter inflicting a mass of wretched failures on the 
public and causing a sentiment against three-color work 
among those who otherwise might use it practically, which 
is exceedingly hard to overcome. I speak feelingly, for I 
have met personally all the large users of color work, and 
know the harm that has been done by these hair-brained 
experimenters who cannot wait to perfect the process before 
trying to foist it on the public.”” This is indeed true. It 
has been stated that it cost Mr. William Kurtz, of the Color- 
itype Company, much over $100,000 to perfect his method, 
which should be a warning to all to beware of the process- 
mongers who are advertising to teach the whole process for 
a few dollars. 


NOTES AND QUERIES ON ELECTROTYPING AND 
STEREOTYPING. 
CONDUCTED BY J. F. HENRY. 

Correspondence relating to this department is respectfully invited 
from electrotypers, stereotypers and others. Individual experiences in 
any way pertaining to the trade are solicited. Inquiries will receive 
prompt attention. Differences of opinion regarding answers given by 
the editor will receive respectful consideration. 

KEEPING LINOTYPE METAL CLEAN.—B. K., of New 
York, asks for information as to the proper way for keeping 
in order the metal used in linotype machines. Answer.— 
Full directions would be too lengthy for this department. 
If you will apply to the Nassau Smelting Works, New York, 
they will send you their pamphlet on the subject, in which 
you will find information that will enable you to keep your 
linotype metal in good working condition. 

THE ‘‘ PRESTO’? PROCESS FOR STEREOTYPING.— J. G., of 
Michigan, writes: ‘‘Can you give me any information 
regarding a ‘‘Presto”’ process for stereotyping which was 
advertised some time last year? I believe it was invented 
in England.’’ Answer.—About fifteen months ago consid- 
erable interest was excited by the advertisement of the 
‘*Presto’’—an English— process for stereotyping. Broad 
claims were made for it and it was stated that Mr. East- 
wood, the inventor, would, at an early date, come to this 
country to introduce the invention. Mr. Eastwood’s non- 
arrival naturally caused comment, the general opinion being 
that the process was not the brilliant success that it was 
supposed to be. It seems, however, that there were difficul- 
ties which prevented the carrying out of the proposed plans, 
and more than a year’s time has been spent in arranging 
the financial portion of the undertaking. Lately the state- 
ment has been made that a strong company has been formed 
with ample capital to prosecute the business. The latter 
part of the announcement may be a trifle premature, as I 
notice there is stock for sale for which subscriptions are 
solicited. It is also stated that during the year the inventor 
has been steadily at work and has made valuable improve- 
ments in the process. The following clipping from the 
British and Colonial Printer and Stationer states some of 
the advantages claimed for the invention: 


By its means the time occupied in the preparation of a mold or matrix 
is reduced to two minutes, or even less, the process being practically a cold 
one. Its further claims for general adoption, as described in the prospectus, 
consist in the following points: 

1. The flong (protected) can be stored like any ordinary paper stock, and 
is ready for use at any moment without the addition of either paste, facing or 


backing paper, or other ingredient. 


2. The preparation of the matrix is almost as simple a matter as the 
pulling of a proof upon a hand press or platen machine. 

3. All beating, rolling and superheating of the form being avoided, no 
injury can arise to type or original wood or other fine engravings. 

4. The convenient, quick and cleanly process renders the preparation of a 
plate more economical than sending a type form direct to press, and hence 
will bring stereotypy into general use among small as well as large printers. 

5. The process goes far beyond all other stereotyping processes, inas- 
much as it is adapted for the duplication of fine process. plates or wood 
engravings in the same manner as though dealing with ordinary metal 
type. 

6. There being practically no shrinkage of the mold, the process is spe- 
cially adapted for multicolor printing. 

7. Hard metal, equaling electrotypes in sharpness and endurance, and 
not so readily affected by colored inks, can be employed. 

8. Thinner plates than those ordinarily in use can consequently be used 
with advantage, which means a saving in metal. 

9. Although the new method will effect a revolution of this branch of the 
printing industry, no disturbing influence is likely to arise from its adoption; 
the trade organization of the operative stereotypers in London have approved 
the use of the *‘ Presto’ system, and the practical management of the Presto 
Works is in the hands of a member of the society. 


From the foregoing I do not think the advantages of the 
process are sufficient to cause it to supersede those in gen- 
eral use. The matrix is, I understand, made principally of 
paper, has a tissue paper face, so the face of the cast can- 
not be expected to be any finer than may be made from 
other paper matrices. There seems to be a saving of time, 
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but just what is meant by ‘‘the preparation of a mold”’ 
is not quite clear. There is in this market a prepared 
‘* flong’’ which possesses the good points above mentioned. 
It is preferable, however, to paste on a back after taking the 
impression, whether by means of a press, rolling machine 
or beating in witha brush. Points 2, 3, 4, 5, are applicable 
to any prepared matrix, although there may be a question 
whether really fine process plates can be satisfactorily 
duplicated by the process. There is very little shrinkage to 
any paper mold that is dried on the form. The advantages 
of stereos in hard metal are well understood; such are fre- 
quently used in preference to electrotypes for long runs. 
Plates of hard metal are more liable to be broken in han- 
dling and on the press, so should be made thicker than 
plates made of more flexible metal. It is hardly necessary 
to say anything about point 9 as it is of minor importance 
in comparing the merits of the new with old processes. 
At present writing, with information at hand, the ‘‘ Presto”’ 
does not seem to differ greatly from or be superior to the 
process controlled by the Potter Press Company which is in 
daily use in various offices in this country. 


PRICE FOR OLD ELECTROTYPE METAL.— J. B., of Indiana, 
asks: ‘* What should I allow customers for old electrotype 
plates, in cash or in trade?’’ Answer.— The price for old 
metal is frequently governed by the circumstances of each 
case. If the customer is one from whom a good price is 
obtained for his work, you can afford, or rather it may be 
policy, to be more liberal than in dealing with one whose 
trade yields only a small, if any, profit. Electrotypers 
seldom buy old plates, for cash, except at a considerable 
reduction from the price allowed in trade. Some customers 
have the impression that eleotrotypers are eager to buy old 
plates ; that they are more desirable than new metal. Those 
persons do not know or do not think that in melting over 
old plates there is a loss of 1 cent and upward per pound, 
depending on the amount which can be obtained for the 
dross and shells, the amount of tin necessary to add to the 
metal to put it in proper condition and the facilities at com- 
mand for melting the old plates. 
to clean all metal from the shells, as the high temperature 
necessary is liable to injure the metal and require an addi- 
tion of tin, which will cost more than the value of the few 
pounds of metal which may be saved. 


Porous LinotyPE Casts.— E. B., of Pennsylvania, 
writes: ‘‘Can you inform me why linotype casts are not 
solid? The bubbles of air in them occasion much trouble. 
Sometimes it is impossible to make satisfactory electrotypes 
from forms containing linotypes owing to their not contain- 
ing sufficient metal to stand the pressure necessary to make 
a wax mold, making the face of the electrotype very uneven, 
causing defects that it is not possible for the finisher to fix 
up in the plates so that they will print properly.”’ Answer. 
— Your experience is about the same as that of all electro- 
typers who have handled forms containing linotype casts. 
What you term air bubbles are not caused by air being 
carried into the mold with the metal, neither are they 
caused by the air, which has no means of escape from the 
mold when the metal is forced into it. Some of the porosity 
may be due to that cause, but the principal part is caused 
by the temperature of the mold being so high that after the 
cast is made the metal does not chill before the mold moves 
to another position and the still fluid metal flows out. If 
the mold is too cold the face of the cast will be slack, and if 
too hot the body will be porous. There isa point, between 
those extremes of temperature, at which the casts will be 
good. So itis largely a question of care and attention on 
the part of the operator of the linotype machine whether the 
casts are solid or otherwise; assuming, of course, that the 
metal used is good. From poor or dirty metal defective 
casts may be expected. 


It is not well to attempt: 
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BOOKS, BROCHURES AND PERIODICALS. 


In this department special attention will be paid to all publications 
dealing entirely or in part with the art of printing and the industries 
associated therewith. While space will be given for expressions of 
opinion on books or papers of general interest which may be submit- 
ted for that purpose, contributors will please remember that this col- 
umn is intended in the main for reviews of technical publications. The 
address of publisher, places on sale, and prices should be inclosed in 
all publications sent for review. 

A VOLUME that should be in demand during the presi- 
dential campaign is ‘‘McKinley and Hobart,’ just issued 
by F. Tennyson Neely, New York. It is edited by Byron 
Andrews, contains 368 pages, is well illustrated and printed, 
neatly bound in blue cloth and stamped in red, white and 
gold. 

Messrs. Copeland & Day, Boston, have issued ‘‘ Cinder- 
Path Tales,’’ by William Lindsey, in octavo size, bound in 
cloth, with cover design by John Sloan. Price, $1. ‘In 


INDER-PATH TALES|| 
WILLIAM LINDSEY 
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‘Cinder-Path Tales’ Mr. Lindsey has written stories of 
field and track which have technical consistency, and all 
the added coloring that a glowing imagination and a vivid 
memory of past enjoyment can give. He has succeeded 
wonderfully well in transferring to his pages the true 
atmosphere of the athletic field.”’ 

By the courtesy of Mr. V. Vekeman, of Montreal, Can- 
ada, the library of THE INLAND PRINTER has received an 
addition of several interesting volumes of a devotional char- 
acter, printed in the seventeenth century in French and 
Dutch, also a number of spirited prints illustrating the 
gospels. 

‘‘THE Half-Tone Process,’’ by Julius Verfasser, Percy 
Lund & Co., Bradford, England. This is the second edi- 
tion of this popular priced book. The first edition has 
been out of print since last December, and the present edi- 
tion, bound in cloth, has been in great part rewritten and 
brought up to date. Price, $1. The Inland Printer Com- 
pany, Chicago. 

From the Smith & Porter Press, Boston, Massachusetts, 
a very interesting ‘‘ Guide to Historic Plymouth ”’ has been 
issued, freely illustrated by the half-tone process and by 
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line work. The cover design, by George H. Hallowell, is 
identical with that of the poster mentioned last month. 
The ‘‘Guide”’ is published by A. S. Burbank, Plymouth, 
Massachusetts. Price, 25 cents. 

A sHoRT story of the life of Benjamin Franklin, by 
George C. Lay, is begun in the October number of Godey’s 
Magazine, the opening chapter being ‘“‘ Franklin the Ap- 
prentice, the Printer, and the Philosopher.” It is well 
illustrated and promises to be interesting. 

THE Present Problems Publishing Company, 57 Park 
place, New York, has issued two interesting pamphlets, the 
first of the ‘‘ Present Problems ’’ series, entitled ‘‘ The Free 
Coinage Problem,’’ by Lewis N. Dembitz, of Louisville, 
Kentucky, and ‘‘A Horrible Crime,’’ by Alex P. Hull, of 
Atlanta, Georgia. The brochures of the series are 1 cent 
each or 20 cents per year. 

‘*GIVING AND GETTING CREDIT,’’ by Frederick B. God- 
dard, one of the latest books published by F. Tennyson 
Neely, New York, is a practical and timely work, touching 
matters of vital importance to the business man of today. 
The many suggestions and ideas to be found in its pages 
will prove of immense value to those about to embark in 
business or already engaged init. 218 pages; cloth, $1. 
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PRESS: OF -CARL:H:HEINTZEMANN-BOSTON 


DESIGN By T. B. Hapcoop, JR. 


THE ‘‘Internationalen Graphischer Muster-Austausch 
des Deutschen Buchdrucker-Vereins,’’ which has been in 
course of compilation by Mr. Bruno Klinkhardt, of Leipzig, 
Germany, for some time, has been distributed to the sub- 
scribers. It is a most valuable and interesting specimen 
book of the art printing of the world, and it is a regrettable 
thing that America is so poorly represented in its pages. 
Germany is preéminent both in the number of specimens 
and in the strength and richness of the designs. The work 
shown of the printers of other nations cannot be taken as in 
any way representative. The usual mistake has been made 
by the promoters of the collection in permitting process 
work and other styles of illustrative printing to find a place 
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in the pages to an unwarranted extent. The great desire 

of printers is for specimens of design in type composition, 

and this has not been sufficiently considered in this volume. 

THE Scientific American, of New York, has signalized its 
fiftieth anniversary by the publication of a very handsome 
72-page special number, which consists of a review of the 
development of science and the industrial arts in the United 
States during the past fifty years. It was an ambitious 
undertaking, and the work has been well done. The many 
articles are thoroughly technical, and they are written ina 
racy and popular style, which makes the whole volume — it 
is nothing less, being equal to a book of 442 ordinary pages 
—thoroughly readable. It is inclosed for preservation in a 
handsome cover, and is sold at the price of 10 cents. 

LAMSON, WOLFFE & Co., 6 Beacon street, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, announce a new book on the collecting of book- 
plates by Charles Dexter Allen, author of ‘‘ American Book- 
plates,’’ vice-president of the Ex-Libris Society of London, 
member of the Grolier Club, New York, of the American 
Historical Association, the Connecticut Historical Society, 
etc. The title of the new book is ‘‘ Ex-Libris: Essay of a 
Collector.’’ The copies of the ordinary edition will cost $3, 
and they will be limited to 750 in number. A special edition 
of fifty copies, numbered and signed by the author, and con- 
taining an additional plate, will be issued at $12. The 
book will be ready in the late fall. The publishers are now 
receiving subscriptions. The book will have all those re- 
finements of the art of bookmaking which endear choice 
volumes to the book-lover. 

POSTERS IN MINIATURE. A collection of well-known posters, together 
with some portraits of the artists. With an introduction by Edward 
Penfield. R.H. Russell & Son, New York. 

Those who appreciate posters will welcome this work. 
Examples of all the best American, French and English 
designs are shown in miniature, and although many of the 
color schemes suffer by a black-and-white reproduction, an 
excellent idea of the originals can be obtained. The volume 
contains a large assortment, is well printed, and bound in 
yellow buckram, stamped in red and black. 





CHICAGO TRADE PRESS ASSOCIATION. 

The Chicago Trade Press Association held its first infor- 
mal dinner after the summer recess, at the Great Northern 
Hotel, Saturday, September 19. About twenty-two mem- 
bers were present. At the close of the banquet, papers were 
read by J. E. Defebaugh, of the 7imberman; E. G. Osman, 
of the Western Brewer, and by E. J. Baker, of the Farm 
Implement News, on ‘‘ What Should be the Editorial Policy 
of Trade Journals in the Present Political Campaign ?”’ 
After the papers had been read the members were called 
upon to speak, and some very interesting facts regarding 
the plan of conducting trade magazines were brought out. 
Things seemed to be well divided on the policy to be 
adopted at the present time, a number of speakers express- 
ing themselves thoroughly in favor of being as outspoken 
regarding political matters as they were about any other 
topics which naturally came within their domain, and 
others stating that these topics should be left severely alone. 
Mr. Daniel Stern, of the American Artisan, read a paper on 
** Advertising Commissions Should be Reduced,’ and this 
matter was also discussed by the members. 





ADVERTISING A NEWSPAPER. 

The Rocky Mountain News, Denver, Colorado, ran half- 
page advertisements in a large number of the September 
magazines, in which it claimed to be the original champion 
of the free and unlimited coinage of silver in the ratio of 16 
to 1. The management, in a private letter, expresses the 
opinion that the Mews is the first Western newspaper to 
advertise itself in magazines of general circulation. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION 
CONVENTION AT COLORADO SPRINGS. 


P | \HE forty-third annual session of the International 
Typographical Union will be held in Colorado 
Springs, Colorado, October 12, 1896. Preparations 

for the gathering are being looked after by the various 
unions, and Colorado Springs union is making special 
effort to entertain delegates and visitors. Thomas McCaf- 
frey, delegate to Louisville last year, is chairman of the 
entertainment committee. The programme has not yet been 
announced, but from information received from a number of 
sources it is safe to say that all who attend the meeting will 
be well taken care of.. A number of side trips have been 
arranged, which will add to the pleasures of the convention, 
and a large attendance is expected. Following is a list of 
the delegates : 


1. Indianapolis— Tim Harrington, John W. Folger. 
Philadelphia — Frank C. Curran, William D. Livezey, Thomas F. 
Barry. 

3. Cincinnati— W. B. Owens, W. H. Babb, W. R. Voiles. 

4. Albany —J. J. Howe. 

5. Columbus— William B. Paul, Lloyd G. Jenkins. 

6. New York—James J. Murphy, Eugene O’Rourke, John H. Max- 
well, Warren C. Browne. 

7. Pittsburg — H. Q. Turner, H. K. Welsh. 

8. St. Louis— R. M. Hyams, B. J. Mensing, John Hill. 

9. Buffalo— Stephen V. Galvin. 

. Louisville— James J. Martin, Charles R. Bent. 

- Memphis— M. F. Burton. 

. Baltimore — G. P. Nichols, Edward Hirsch. 

. Boston — David X. Coughlin, Patrick L. O’Leary. 

. Rochester — Thomas F. Moore. 

. Chicago— James Griffon, V. B. Williams, A. C. Rice, Frank Mor- 

rison. 

17. New Orleans — G. G. Norris, George P. Tinker. 

18. Detroit—Thomas Nestor, Fred B. Martin. 

20. Nashville— Hal W. Hayes. 

. San Francisco— John R. Winders, John Collins, J. J. Galvin. 

. Cream City (Milwaukee) —M. P. Walsh. 

. Vincennes— Will T. Young. 

28. Galveston — Carrington Viser. 
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29. Peoria— M. B. Palmer. 

30. St. Paul— P. J. Geraghty, T. F. Thomas. 
32. Norfolk — Charles G. Kizer. 

33. Providence — W. J. Meegan. 

39. Grand Rapids — L. S. Gibbs. 

40. St. Joseph — W. G. Campbell. 

41. Augusta—J. W. Doar. 

42. Minneapolis — H. E. Guernsey, Harry S. Holcomb. 
48. Atlanta — Allen Dorr. 

49. Denver—J. W. Bramwood, Frank Hynes. 
53. Cleveland —S. S. Hester. 

54, Raleigh—G. W. Mitchell. 

55. Syracuse— Samuel G. Gosnell. 

58. Multnomah (Portland, Ore.) —G. H. Howell. 
63. Toledo— W. S. Brown. 

64. Lafayette— Fred W. Ball. 

70. Lancaster — Percy Carpenter. 

71. Trenton— D. E. Cook. 


77. Erie — Samuel Weiss. 

. Kansas City —T. S. Black, J. W. Cline. 

. Bay City — Will J. Lambert. 

. Colorado Springs — H. M. Robinson. 

7. Houston — Charles G. Glass. 

. Hannibal—C. Morton Waelder. 

. Richmond — William H. Mullen. 

. Toronto— W. J. Wilson. 

. Brooklyn—J. F. Lane. 

. Columbia (Washington)— Shelby Smith, E. W. Patton, John H. 
O’Brien, John McCormick. 

102. Ottawa — Antoine R. Choquette, Robert Mackell. 

. Newark— Henry J. Gottlob. 

. Birmingham — George G. Lanier. 

Davenport — J. P. Dromgoole. 

. Twin City (Rock Island and Moline) —G. L. Taylor. 

Knoxville— Walter M. Fitzgerald. 

. Scranton — Jay H. Eaton. 

114. Annapolis— George R. Tydings. 

. Salt Lake— John A. Kavanaugh. 

117. Springfield — E. E. Calhoon. 

118. Des Moines —C. P. Thompson, M. E. Regan. 
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. Lynn— George H. Jackson. 
Topeka— J. A. Staples, J. F. Kirkpatrick. 


121. 
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. Kalamazoo— John J. Flanigan. 
. Hamilton — David Hastings. 

. Camden— William Mounce. 

. Duluth— William D. Dean. 


148. Wichita—L. E. Murray. 

154. Ann Arbor—C. G. Cook. 

155. Shreveport — Oscar P. Ogilvie. 

156. Aspen — James L. Riland. 

157. Sunflower (Kansas City, Kan.) — Frank Miller. 
164. Frankfort — Thomas A. Joyce. 


. Schenectady — Peter F. Reiff. 

. Tacoma—E. L. Herriff. 

. Dallas— William M. Reilly, A. M. Butler. 
Los Angeles — D. W. Moore. 

. Pueblo— Otto F. Thum. 

. Springfield — John S. Hallahan. 

. Leadville— R. D. Blair. 

. Akron— Grover Repp. 

. Omaha —T. F. Sturgess, W. C. Turner. 
Paterson — Harry A. Penn. 

. Fort Worth—R. Y. Kirkpatrick. 

. Zanesville—H. W. Cross. 

Seattle— W. G. Armstrong. 

. Bluff City (Council Bluffs)— F. C. Simmons. 
. Sedalia —J. J. Cundiff. 

. Oshkosh — Herbert Jansen. 

Rockford — G. J. Boyle. 

. Decatur— Harry Scott. 

Canton — George Swan. 

. Vancouver — W. B. Hughes. 

. Cripple Creek — J. W. Hogan. 

. Crawfordsville— Sam D. Symmes. 

. Danville—T. K. Heath. 

. Binghamton — O. J. Donnelly. 

. Muscatine— Gustave E. Weis. 

Guthrie — D. P. Bishop. 

. Galesburg — O. W. Walkup. 

Hamilton — John P. Brannon. 

. Albuquerque — George W. Stubbs. 

. Newburgh — James Tole. 

« New Brunswick — William MacMullen. 
. North Adams— A. C. Thompson. 

. Hoboken — J. J. McKaig. 
GERMAN-AMERICAN TYPOGRAPHIA. 


7. New York—John Biederman. 
. Indianapolis — Hugo Miller. 
STEREOTYPERS AND ELECTROTYPERS. 
1. New York — Daniel Sullivan, James J. Freel. 
2. Boston (Stereotypers) —G. W. Williams. 
3. Chicago (Electrotypers) — William A. H. Strehlow. 
4. Chicago (Stereotypers)—J. B. Denvie. 
8. St. Louis (Stereotypers) — George Baker. 
. Denver (Stereoty pers) — Herman Fredricks. 
Omaha (Electrotypers and Stereotypers)—C,. L. Hawkinson. 
MAILERS. 
1. Boston— William G. Harber. 
3. St. Louis — M. J. Grady. 
PHOTO-ENGRAVERS. 
1. New York— James Ryan. 

Particulars regarding rates to the convention, the best 
routes to take, hotel charges, and other information can be 
had from the different secretaries or from the delegates. 
Mr. McCaffrey desires that all delegates intending to make 
the trip advise him at once, giving names of any visitors 
who will accompany them. 





OUR COVER DESIGN. 

The cover design for THE INLAND PRINTER this month 
is by Mr. Theodore Brown Hapgood, Jr., of Boston, an 
artist whose decorative work has met with great success 
in the East. The drawing for the cover was made the exact 
size of the printed copy, which shows that the utmost care 
was used in making the drawing. The title design for Mr. 
Heintzemann shown on page 81 was also made from a draw- 
ing the same size as the reproduction. The words ‘‘To the 
Profession’’ are intended to be printed in red. We are 
pleased to present in this issue a number of examples of 
Mr. Hapgood’s work in the way of book-cover designs. 
The originals were mostly stamped in gold on white vellum, 
and the reproductions do not do justice to the work. 





DECORATIVE DESIGN BY IRWIN MOORHEAD, NEW YORK. 


Copper half-tone by 
STRAEFFER & SIEDENBERG, 
465 Pearl street, 

New York. 
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Satanick, Jenson Ltalic and Jenson Old-Style in Combination 


Manufactured exclusively by the American Type Founders Company 


NE Italic was first intended and used for the entire text of a 

classical work. Subsequently, as it became more general, it was used 
to distinguish the portions of a book not properly belonging to the work, 
such as introductions, prefaces, indexes, and notes; the text itself being 
in Roman. Later it was used in the text for quotations; and finally it 
served the double part of emphasizing many Words in some works, and 
in others, chiefly translations of the Bible, of marking words not properly 
belonging to the text. In England it was first used by De Worde in 1524. 


Jenson Italic Series inet seins tals 


20 A, 45a 10 Point Jenson Italic $3.00 


Type ornaments and flowers began, like the initials, 
With the illuminators, and Were afterwards made on 


20 A, 50a 8 Point Jenson Italic $2.75 


The Italic letter, which is an accessory of the Roman, 
claims an origin quite independent of that letter. It is said 


to be an imitation of the handwriting of Petrarch, being in- 
troduced by Manutius for the printing of his classics, which 
otherwise would have required bulky volumes. Chevillier 
informs us that a further object was to prevent the great 
number of contractions then in use, a feature which ren- 
dered the typography of the day unintelligible and unsightly. 
The execution of the Aldine Italic was entrusted to Francesco 
de Bologna. The font is lower case only. It contains tied 
letters, to imitate handwriting, but is free from contractions. 


CALDUS PRODUCED SIX SIZES OF THE ITALIC, 1501 


wood. The first printed ornament or vignette is sup- 
posed to be that in the Lactantius, at Sabiaco, in 1465. 
Caxton, in 1490, used ornamental pieces to form the 
border for his Fifteen O’s. The Paris printers at the 
same time engraved still more elaborate border pieces. 
The elaborate wood-cut borders and vignettes of the 
succeeding printers kept pace With the initial letters. 


ORIGIN AND FIRST USES OF ORNAMENTS 


18 A, 40a 12 Point Jenson Italic $3.25 


They had evidently been cast from a matrix ; and the idea of combining these pieces into a con- 
tinuous border or headpiece Was probably early conceived. Mores states that ornaments of this 
hind Were common before wood-engraved borders Were adopted ; and Moxon speaks of them in 
his day as old fashioned. In Holland, France, Germany and England these type flowers Were 
in use during the eighteenth century, and every founder was supplied with a number of designs. 


THE ORIGIN AND FIRST USES OF TYPE ORNAMENTS AND FLOWER DESIGNS 


10 A, 25a 18 Point Jenson Italic $4.00 


They were cast on regular bodies, and some of the type specimens 
exhibit most elaborate figures constructed out of these flowers, and 
as late as 1820 these ornaments continued to engross a considerable 
space in the specimens of every English Type Founder of any note. 


ORIGIN OF TYPE ORNAMENTS AND FLOWER DESIGNS 


6A,15a 24 Point Jenson Italic $4.50 


A curious collection of these type ornaments can be 
seen in the Quincuplex Psalterium, Which was printed 
by Henri Estienne, at Paris, France, about the year 1613. 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE TYPE FLOWERS 


The Complete Series of Jenson Italic to 72 Point is now being prepared 
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What Gives Type Value 
To the Printer? .% #% # 
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T is thoroughly recognized that DeVinne, 
Jenson Old Style, Bradley, Columbus, 
Florentine Old Style, Jenson Italic and 
Satanick are indisputable successes, be- 
cause the American Type Founders’ 
Company has in its organization a num- 
ber of designers and expert critics such 
as were never before got together in the 
_ history of type making. w¢ For years these men 
have led the fashions, and their genius imparts 
NW’ a unique value to our type that is lacking in 
other type. a a ot oo of ot of 


Pound for pound it costs no more than type 
unenlivened by originality, but in its true value 
it surpasses all other type as the original master- 
pieces of art surpass their copies. % % % 
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‘ AMERICAN 
Ry TYPE FOUNDERS’ 
CS COMPANY Covering the Continent. 


The Leader and Originator of 
Type Fashions. 


(Set in Jenson Old Style with Jenson Embellishments.) 
























































FRANKLIN. 


BY J. J. FLINN.* 
I. 


He begged no favors, pleaded no immunity — 
As ’prentice lad or guest of princely halls, 
Nor courted fame with honeyed importunity — 
Nor sought a lift that he might scale her walls. 
He waited not on fickle opportunity — 
But made occasion answer all his calls. 
He loved the truth and would not be content 
Till he had plucked it from the firmament. 


II. 


In childhood, boyhood, manhood’s prime he yearned 
To stifle falsehood, and for this alone — 
No matter how the wheel of fortune turned 
He would not reap where he had never sown. 
He counted chance a something to be spurned, 
And claimed no virtues that were not his own. 
He bore all things, save humbug, sham and vanity, 
And next to loving God, he loved humanity. 


III. 


°Gainst ancient wrongs his barbed shafts were hurled, 
He spared no hireling, feared no tyrant’s ire. 

It mattered not though lordly lips were curled 
When Franklin spoke of retribution dire — 

His cry for justice wakened ail the world, 
His plea for freedom set the world afire. 

From earth to sky the blaze he kindled ran 

Till heaven itself proclaimed the rights of man. 


IV. 


He supped with kings, this child of lowly station. 
His native tact disarmed courtly laws, 
His lucid mind illumined half creation, 
His vivid wit compelled mankind’s applause, 
His wisdom, prudence, fixed determination, 
Confounded diplomats and won his cause. 
Enraptured France paid homage to his name, 
And Europe, thrilled, resounded with his fame. 


We 

Wherever truth prevails, throughout the earth, 

Wherever reason reigns and minds are free, 
Wherever toil commands a cheerful hearth, 

Wherever plenty smiles on industry, 
Wherever honor’s paid to honest worth 

And manhood’s robed in manhood’s dignity, 
Wherever Franklin’s words and deeds are known, 
The millions claim and love him as their own. 





THE MIEHLE PRINTING PRESS & MANUFACTUR- 
ING COMPANY’S FINANCIAL DIFFICULTY. 


On September 16 the report became current that the 
Miehle Printing Press & Manufacturing Company, of Chi- 
cago, had met with financial difficulties, and numerous 
stories were circulated, some of which were liable to create 
misapprehension and do the firm injustice. 

The facts regarding the matter are these. The Home 
National Bank of Chicago held the Miehle Company’s judg- 
ment note for $25,000, secured by bills receivable to the 
amount of $29,860, all good paper, and none of it due at 
the time the trouble took place. Without demanding pay- 
ment, or giving notice of any kind, the bank entered judg- 
ment upon the above note, and sent a sheriff to take pos- 
session of the premises, at the corner of Clinton and Fulton 
streets, at 7 o’clock Pp. M. on September 15. The first 
intimation of this action had by Mr. White, the president, 
and Mr. Hewitt, secretary, was when the sheriff came to 
serve the notice. At the time this occurred the Miehle 
Company was solvent, and had in its possession securities 
equal in amount to what had already been placed with the 
bank to secure its loan, and if it had been asked to furnish 
additional collateral, would have willingly done so. With 





* Ode written for the occasion and read by the author at the unveiling of 
the Franklin statue, the gift of Mr. Joseph Medill, editor of the Chicago 
Tribune, to the city of Chicago, June 6, 1896. 
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as little delay as possible the officers of the company 
obtained the necessary funds and paid the bank its note in 
full, Had payment on the note been demanded during 
banking hours, and three hours been given the company, 
they would have settled matters satisfactorily, and the judg- 
ment never entered. The business is running as usual — 
in fact, there was no interruption whatever. Why the bank 
took such summary measures is still a mystery to the 
Miehle Company, and even the bank officials seem to be 
unable to explain the cause of the unfortunate action taken 
by them, claiming it was a mistake. It takes a strong con- 
cern to raise $25,000 in a few hours in such times as these, 
and the Miehle people have shown their strength in a sub- 
stantial manner. 


RECENT TYPE DESIGNS. 

Sample lines of Satanick and Jenson Italic had not 
reached this office at the time the September issue went to 
press, but a handsome insert showing them was given. We 
now present these new masculine faces, both of which are 


TYPE was printed 1613. 


JENSON ITALIC. 


cast by the American Type Founders’ Company. The 
Satanick is made in thirteen sizes, from 6 to 72 point, and 
the Jenson Italic in fourteen sizes. The latter is a compan- 
ion to the Jenson Old Style, and combines the characteris- 


Satanick 


SATANICK,. 


tics of both the Jenson and Elzevir Italic. For suggestions 
as to proper use of the Satanick the reader is referred to the 
insert spoken of above. 

A type face which has not yet been cast by any foundry 
so far as we know, is the ‘‘ Lotus,’’ designed by Mr. Gard- 
ner C. Teall, art editor of What to Eat, Minneapolis. We 


AACOEF, 


present herewith a sample of some of the letters, but have 
no information as to how many sizes it is to be made in, or 
whether it is to have a lower case. 

The Mergenthaler Linotype Company has arranged 
characters for its machine so that metal slugs of various 
border designs can be produced. We show herewith a few 
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of the designs. Where large quantities of any particular 
border are required, it is very convenient to be able to cast 
them on short notice on this machine. 
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REVIEW OF SPECIMENS RECEIVED. 

The purpose of this department is to candidly and briefly criticise 
specimens of printing submitted hereto. The large number of speci- 
mens submitted makes it necessary that all comments shall be brief, 
and no discourtesy is intended in-the seeming bluntness of adverse 
criticisms. Contributors who fear adverse criticism must give notice 
that they desire only favorable mention, and should their specimens 
not deserve praise no comment whatever will be made. 


H. A. WEBBERT, Kearney, Nebraska: Neat samples of letter-heads, 
cards, memos, etc. Composition and presswork good. 

From the Hera/d, Sibley, Iowa, some samples of jobwork, composition 
on which is neat and artistic, and presswork of good quality. 

BusInEss cards from the Richmond (Va.) Star, in tints and colors, the 
work of R. O. Norment. The composition is good, and presswork first-class. 

ERNEST RUCDESCHEL, Holyoke, Massachusetts, submits samples of 
letter-heads, cards, etc., composition of which is tasteful and presswork 
good. 

WILLIAM LEATzOW, Democrat Printing Company, Madison, Wiscon- 
sin: The card submitted is a neat sample of job printing, and the embossing 
is good. 

J. HARRY DRESSLER, 6 South street, Baltimore, Maryland, sends 
samples of business card and office stationery. Composition and presswork 
both good. 

W. R. WRIGHT, 4823 North Clark street, Chicago, sends a few samples 
of business cards, composition on which is plain but neatly displayed, and 
presswork good. 

D. E. Stusss, Eaton, Ohio, submits samples of commercial work, the 
composition and presswork of which are good, but nothing out of the ordinary 
run of such work. 

C. E. Moore, with the Cherokee (Iowa) 7imes, forwards samples of job- 
work. The card is neat and attractive. The programme is well set, but the 
presswork runs a little uneven. 

Two-PaGE circular from Eastman & Thomas, San Francisco, California. 
Design is attractive but lacks originality. Composition is well displayed and 
neatly finished. Presswork good. 

From Cunningham & Co., Williamsport, Pennsylvania, samples of 
letter-heads, cards, etc., most of them in colors and bronze. The composition 
and presswork are neat, and embossing clean and sharp. 

A PACKAGE of varied samples of work comes from the Monitor Publish- 
ing Company, Rockford, Illinois. The composition shows artistic taste in 
conception and care in finish, and the presswork, especially on the small jobs, 
is very good. 

W. T. RIpGLey, Great Falls, Montana, has submitted a package of 
printing, consisting of cards, booklets, programmes, etc., in which the type, 
composition, presswork, binding, etc., are up to date and the workmanship of 
a superior quality. 

From Louis Hirsh, Chillicothe, Missouri, samples of commercial work of 
ordinary merit in composition and presswork. Embossing is good. Com- 
position of circular, “‘ Points on Printing,’’ is good, but presswork can be 
much improved upon. 

W.S. Maris, Olympia, Washington, submits a few samples of his work 
which are very creditable productions, when the time he has been in the 
printing business is taken into consideration. The card advertising the 
steamer we consider the best. 

A CIRCULAR in red and black, printed by Patterson & Young, St. 
Joseph, Missouri, is a neat specimen of typographic art. It is printed on 
handmade paper in up-to-date types, and the register of colors is perfect. 
Both composition and presswork are good. 

A FINE bicycle catalogue, gotten up for the McDaniel & Merrihew Cycle 
Manufacturing Company, Wilmington, Delaware, by George A. Wolf, of 
that city, has been sent us. It is printed in red and black on heavy paper, 
the presswork being all that could be desired. 

Tue “ Printing Shop of The E. D. Taylor Company,” San Francisco, 
California, employs some very artistic compositors, as the samples received 
from the shop indicate, and the presswork is without fault. The cards in 
colors and tints are very striking and effective. 

CHARLES J. HECTOR, with C. E. Judd & Co., Duluth, Minnesota, invites 
criticism of some samples of everyday work submitted by him. The compo- 
sition is admirably designed and neatly executed, and the presswork, with 
selection of colors and register, extremely artistic. 

From F. S. Williams, Shawnee, Oklahoma, business cards and circular, 
printed in colors. Composition is better than the presswork. Both could be 
improved. The display lines are crowded together, and a simple border in 
one color would have been better than the combination of blue and red used. 

“Founp At Last” is the title of a booklet issued by R. Y. McBride, 
Los Angeles, California, in which he tells a few facts about himself and his 
business, which is, of course, that of a printer. The brochure is neatly got- 
ten up, printed in red and black, and composition and presswork are all 
right. 

BASSETT BROTHERS, Hammonton, New Jersey, forward some leaflets 
entitled “‘ Artistic Effects.” First and third pages are printed in black ink, 
but on the first page, in addition, is spattered red writing ink, a toothbrush 
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being used with which to do the spattering. The idea is a clever one, and the 
effects produced unique, to say the least, and varied enough to please the 
most fastidious. 

From William F. Schempp, Brodhead, Wisconsin, comes a package of 
general work, the composition on which is good and presswork of a high order. 
We have, on a previous occasion, spoken favorably of Mr. Schempp’s work, 
and the package now submitted bears us out in our former opinion that he is 
a printer of the highest class. 

H. W. BRANDES, with the Holbrook Printing Company, Newark, New 
Jersey, forwards a few samples of his work. The “‘ Souvenir,” a book of forty 
pages and cover —the latter printed in three colors—is a handsome produc- 
tion, the advertisements being well displayed and very effective. The press- 
work is clean and of even color throughout. 

AN excellently printed brochure entitled ‘On the Grounds of Economy ”’ 
is sent out by the F. W. Roberts Company, Cleveland, Ohio. It is printed in 
red and blue on rough handmade paper with very wide margins, and is 
sewed with green 
silk. The design 
and finish of the 
booklet are very ar- 
tistic, and it should 
prove a trade- 
bringer. 

CHALLINOR, 
DUNKER & Co., 
Pittsburg, Pennsyl- 
vania, have issued 
some very hand- 
somely_ printed leaf- 
lets and _ booklets, 
containing original 
drawings of a novel 
character bearing 
upon the gold and 
silver questions in 
politics, The work 
is of good quality, 
and should be the 
means of drawing 
both gold and sil- 
ver to the coffers of 
Challinor, Dunker 
& Co. 


Two souvenir 
programmes from 
Kern & Wright, 
Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, areambitious 
attempts at fine 
printing, but have fallen short of the mark. The composition is ordinary 
and the presswork poor; there being too much impression and too little 
ink. On samples of note-head and business card composition is good; press- 
work might have been better. The colors selected do not harmonize well. 

‘* SPECIMENS OF PRINTING,” issued by Charles Collier, Shreve, Ohio, is 
a collection of typographic designs and half-tones printed on heavy enameled 
paper, 6 by 9 inches in size, inclosed in board cover. The typographic designs 
are good, the selection of colors pleasing, and presswork all that could be 
desired, and will no doubt prove of great benefit to the young job printer. 
The price of the book is 50 cents. 


SoME excellent designs in composition are submitted by B. Bertram 
Eldridge, with the Bee Job Print, Harwich, Massachusetts. Composition 
is excellent, designs cleverly conceived and artistically carried out. Press- 
work is also good. As B. Bertram considers himself a pupil of THE INLAND 
PRINTER, we must congratulate him on the excellent showing he has made, 
and hope to see evidence of progress in the future. 

A FEw samples of half-tone work in black and colors have reached us 
from Fred W. Drake, with the Pictorial Publishing Company, Benton Har- 
bor, Michigan. The work is very artistic, the three-color process prints 
being exceptionally fine. The half-tones in black are very good, the por- 
traits of William McKinley and W. J. Bryan being the most lifelike 
productions we have yet seen. The letterpress work is also excellent. 


A NEAT advertising brochure entitled, ‘‘ How They Found It,”’ comes 
from the Cycling Gazette, Cleveland, Ohio. Portraits of advertising man- 
agers of large bicycle concerns are shown with their testimony to the advan- 
tages they have experienced from the Gazette. A very effective three-sheet 
poster and an artistic cover design for the Christmas issue accompany the 
booklet. The Cycling Gazette certainly has strong recommendations to 
patronage. 

From Charles H. Possons, publisher and printer, come two interesting 
brochures, ‘“‘Gems of Scenery” and “A Hero’s Grave.” The first named is 
very acceptably illustrated, showing scenes in the Adirondack mountains, 
Lake George and Lake Champlain. The letterpress is a little uneven in 
color. The descriptive text by Mr. Possons is creditable to him. It is con- 
cise and comprehensive. ‘‘A Hero’s Grave,”’ by Katherine Elizabeth McClel- 
lan, commemorates John Brown. The illustrations are very interesting and 
are well printed. Thecover design is somewhat ineffective and the printing 
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Lithographed in four colors. 











is obscured by the use of gold bronze. The brochures are very interesting, 
and creditable specimens of printing. 


THE type specimen book issued from Wilhelm Woellmer’s Schriftgies- 
serei, Berlin, Germany, is a very artistic production from a typographic 
standpoint. The various types, borders, ornaments, etc., are neatly set in 
combination, and admirably printed with tinted backgrounds and in two or 
more colors. Compositors and pressmen have combined to produce a work 
which reflects much credit upon the type foundry issuing the book, as well as 
upon themselves as artists of a high grade. 


‘““WHERE CONFIDENCE WINS” is the title of an eight-page booklet 
printed by the Patteson Periodical Press for the American Publishers’ Col- 
lection Agency, 114 Nassau street, New York. It is a beautiful specimen of 
typography. The last named firm publishes a monthly publication called 
The Gleaner, which makes up for its lack of typographical neatness by its 
daring. The Gleaner spots a fraud at first sight, and doubtless saves its 
readers among the publishers a good many dollars by warning them away 
from fraudulent advertisers. 


A VERY handsome advertising booklet, entitled ‘‘ Down Town,” has 
been published by W. F. Vanden Houten, 247 and 249 Pearl street, New 
York. Mr. Vanden Houten gets the 
title for his book from the fact that 
his office is located in the section of 
New York City known by that 
name. It gives an interesting his- 
tory of the streets of the lower part 
of the city, being illustrated in col- 
ors. In speaking of printing, the 
writer says that “like spotless linen 
or well-polished shoes, which mark 
the attire of men of taste and re- 
finement, so business men have come 
to regard careful typography and 
tasteful printing.”’ ‘‘ Down Town” 
is a good example of the latter. 























“Do WE Know Oovr Busi- 
NESS,” is the title of a souvenir 
issued by the Capron & Curtice 
Company, Akron, Ohio. It is a col- 
lection of the portraits, printed in 
half-tone, of the heads of depart- 
ments of the company, with appro- 
priate remarks concerning their 
abilities and standing, showing that each one “ knows his business ” to per- 
fection. The work is admirably designed, the letterpress and half-tone por- 
traits well executed, and the whole book bears the impress of artistic treat- 
ment from beginning to end. Other samples of work inclosed are of the 
same high order, showing that careful oversight is exercised in all depart- 
ments of this establishment in relation to every job, no matter how small it 
may be. Composition, presswork, binding —all give evidence of the master- 
mind directing affairs to a satisfactory conclusion. 


THE “Specimen Booklet of Cushing Types,” issued by the American 
Type Founders’ Company, the exclusive manufacturers of the letter ex- 
ploited in the brochure, is an admirable production in every way. It is an 
example of high-class advertising that has not been equaled since Mr. 
Theo. L. De Vinne issued his book of “‘ Printing Types.’”? The Cushing 
letter is shown in its wide range of usefulness on smooth, coated and rough 
paper. Its adaptability is fully exhibited for circular work and all classes of 
bookwork, and it is difficult to conceive to which use it is most adaptable. It 
is a letter embodying great utility with undeniable attractiveness and clear- 
ness. The cover of the brochure shows a “shadow” portrait of Mr. Cush- 
ing in the style affected by Mr. Will Bradley and some other decorative 
artists. A short biographical sketch of Mr. Josiah Stearns Cushing, presi- 
dent of the Norwood Press Company, Norwood, Massachusetts, the designer 
of the letter, is given on the first page. 


ADVERTISING blotters have been received from Adam Deist, Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; Edwin R. Ray, Tacoma, Wash.; Corell Press and the Press of 
the Classical School, New York ; the Alfred M. Slocum Company, Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; E. M. Day, New York; Pierson, The Printer, Flint, Mich.; the 
Courier, Coloma, Mich.; Ebeling & Walton, Canonsburg, Pa.; John T. 
Palmer, Philadelphia, Pa.; F. W. Thomas, Toledo, Ohio; Chase Bros., 
Haverhill, Mass.; Pennington Bros., Decatur, I1l.; The Britton Printing 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio; Fotheringham & Popham, Ottawa, Ontario. 
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BooK-PLATE OF FRED W. Goupy, 
DECORATIVE ARTIST, CHICAGO. 

















Printers and others who desire specimens of their own business 
advertising reviewed and criticised are requested to send this class of 
specimens to the New York office of The Inland Printer, American 
Tract Society building, 150 Nassau street. All other specimens should 
be sent to the Chicago office as heretofore. 





FIND IT OF GREAT SERVICE. 


We have been subscribers to THE INLAND PRINTER for 
two years, and find it of great service to us. Have no idea 
of letting it stop, at least not while we are in the printing 
business.— Berry G& Son, West Alexander, Pennsylvania. 
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OF INTEREST TO THE CRAFT. 


A SUBSCRIBER inquires for address of George F. Turner, 
publisher of Turner’s ‘‘ Imposition Sheets,’ copyrighted 
April 29, 1891. Will some reader give us his address. 


A CORRESPONDENT who failed to give his address, asks 
in regard to a book treating of the sizes and weights of 
paper. If he will give us his address, we will send circu- 
lar describing such a book. 


PRESIDENT DODGE, of the Mergenthaler Company, has 
notified the officers of Chicago Typographical Union that 
he will place two machines at their disposal for one year for 
the purpose of permitting the unemployed members of the 
union to have a chance of learning to operate them. 


THE INLAND PRINTER acknowledges press courtesy 
extended its Mr. F. A. Shepard by the Iowa State Agricul- 
tural Society through the secretary, P. L. Fowler, and 
treasurer, G. D. Ellyson, to attend their annual exhibition 
last month at Des Moines. He pronounced the fair a suc- 


-cess and well worthy the patronage of not only the people 


of the great state of Iowa, but those of sister states as well. 


IMPRINTS for book and job work are liable to become 
battered or otherwise injured. They are troublesome to 
replace. Mr. John B. Knepper, of Carnegie, Pennsylvania, 
suggests that ‘‘readers of THE INLAND PRINTER who have 
friends operating linotype machines may have them cast a 
few imprints thirteen ems wide which are almost equal to 
electrotyped imprints. Almost any operator would be will- 
ing to cast them, or for a small consideration make a number 
of these convenient slugs. The scheme is not a copyrighted 
idea, but is strictly original.” 


THE official Chicago excursion to the International 
Typographical Union convention at Colorado Springs, Colo- 
rado, leaves Chicago Friday, October 9, at 6 P.M., in com- 
pany with the Washington delegation, over the Chicago & 
Alton to Kansas City. Arriving in Kansas City at 9:35 
Saturday, October 10, they will await the arrival of the 
Missouri Pacific special from St. Louis with the New York 
delegation, and from Kansas City the whole party will 
travel together. There is an excursion planned by Colorado 
Springs union for Sunday. The round-trip rate from Chi- 
cago will be $39.35. 


THERE was considerable commotion among Chicago 
pressmen on September 17 over the discovery that the min- 
utes of their last regular meeting had fallen into the hands 
of the Franklin Union of Pressfeeders and Job Pressmen, 
and that the plans of the pressmen’s union had become 
known to the other organization. It appears that at its last 
meeting the pressmen’s union decided to levy an assessment 
of seven per cent on all its members to raise a fund with 
which to fight the Franklin union. It also is said that the 
meeting decided to begin an active warfare against the 
Franklin union, and one of the weapons to be used is 
instructions to members to take the places of the feeders if 
at any time they have trouble and go on strike. 


THE regular monthly meeting of the Chicago Society of 
Proofreaders was held on September 10, in the private din- 
ing room of the Saratoga Hotel. The routine business 
being disposed of, revised proofs of the style card which has 
been under consideration by the society were submitted. 
Miscellaneous matters pertaining to proofreading were dis- 
cussed. A published interview with Mr. J. Randall, the 
secretary of the London Association of Correctors of the 
Press, was read to the meeting. The interview embraced 
an outline sketch of the association’s formation, its scope, 
objects, progress and present condition, etc. The annual 
meeting of the Chicago society will be on October 8, for the 
election of officers, presentation of reports, etc. The meet- 
ings are not exclusive, and all interested, whether employers 
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or employes, are cordially invited to attend. Dinner at six 
o’clock, business at seven. 

At the monthly meeting of the London Association of 
Correctors of the Press, E. W. Brabrook, Esq., F. S. A., 
delivered an address on ‘‘ The Best Means of Providing: for 
the Members of the Association Relief or Maintenance in 
Old Age, and a Sum at Death.’”’ Future arrangements are 
as follows: October 3—A Smoking Concert. November 2 
— Mr. W. H. Harper on ‘The Lilliput River of London; 
Some Notes on a Famous Tributary of the Thames.” De- 
cember 5—Mr. Sidney Lee on ‘“‘ The Making of the Na- 
tional Biography.’’ In this connection it is of interest to 
note that Mr. A. Linsenbarth, formerly of the London 
society, is now a member of the Boston (Mass.) Proofread- 
ers’ Association. The vice-president of that association, 
Mrs. M. F. Freeman, and one of the members, Miss A. A. 
Baxter, of the Harvard University Press, recently visited 
London, taking with them “‘ greeting and all good wishes to 
the senior society, the Correctors of the Press of London,’’ 
from the Boston Association. Secretary Randall had great 
pleasure in giving them all the information in his power. 
The London society now numbers about four hundred mem- 
bers. At the September meeting there were eight candidates 
for admission. 





TRADE NOTES. 


J. F. HANDLEY & Co., 124 Third street, Portland, Ore- 
gon, have made an assignment. 

‘THE attention of the trade is called to the advertisement 
of ‘‘ book bindery free’’ in the want columns this month. It 
is a rather novel proposition. 


SAMUEL R. Mason has established a photo-engraving 
and general typographic illustrating business at 199 Su- 
perior street, Cleveland, Ohio, and has issued a tasty circu- 
lar announcing this fact. 


THE builders of the Harris automatic press, notice of 
which appears in this issue, will exhibit one or more of 
these machines at the American Institute Fair, which opens 
in Madison Square Garden, September 28. 


THE Photo-Chromotype Engraving Company, formerly 
at 723 Sansom street, Philadelphia, have removed to capa- 
cious and desirable quarters in the Mozart building, 719 
Vine street. Besides the regular half-tone and other engrav- 
ing work, they make a specialty of three-color half-tones. 


THE suit pending in the Patent Office for the past three 
years between W. S. Scudder and Ottmar Mergenthaler as 
to priority of invention in type-line casting machinery has 
been decided in favor of the former. Weare informed that 
the patents concern only minor features of the linotype, and 
that the decision will in no way affect their sale or use. 


A “SPECIMEN Book OF LINOTYPE Facrks”’ has_ been 
issued by the Mergenthaler Company, Tribune building, 
New York. A great variety of faces and styles of type is 
shown in its seventy-nine pages, and we doubt if it would 
be possible to tell that the book was not printed from 
ordinary type, if the fact was not made known beforehand. 
All sorts of tables, financial and commercial lists, base- 
ball scores, etc., set upon a Mergenthaler machine are 
shown, demonstrating the fact that it is suited to any class 
of work. A great many book printers have adopted the 
machine for bookwork, as will be noted by a perusal of 
their advertisement in this number. } 


J. P. TRENTER, manufacturer of printers’ leads and 
slugs, Chicago, has received an order from Barnhart Broth- 
ers & Spindler, the type founders, for forty-eight tons of 
leads, to be delivered within six months. Their branch 
houses will order independently of this. This is the largest 
order ever placed for this class of goods, and shows that 
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the material made by Mr. Trenter is giving the best of satis- 
faction. If orders of this size are entered during dull times, 
printers will wonder what Mr. Trenter will be doing when 
printing interests again assume their normal condition. 


THE Monarch Cycle Company, Chicago, has inaugurated 
a prize competition, open to the world, for the best original 
designs for Monarch advertisements. The competition 
closes November 30, and the committee on awards will 
render its decision as soon as possible after that date. The 
company will be pleased to mail full particulars governing 
the competition to those interested. 

THE following representatives of the Campbell Printing 
Press & Manufacturing Company were present at the meet- 
ing of the United Typothetez at Rochester, New York, Sep- 
tember 8, 9 and 10: W. W. Gibbs, New York City and 
Philadelphia ;-Ogden Brower and J. G. Campbell, Chicago ; 
P. E. Dowe, Pennsylvania and New York; F. A. Bassette, 
New England; Washington Wood, Southern States, and 
H. W. Cozzens, New York City. The headquarters of the 
company were located in the Powers Hotel, from which 
“Century”? Pony literature was liberally dispensed to 
members of the convention. A pleasant feature of the meet- 
ing was their presentation of bouquets of flowers at the 
opening session to President Andrews and Secretary Wad- 
dey. Boutonniéres were also presented each morning to all 
of the members. They tell a story on Mr. J. G. Campbell 
which if told regarding a person of any other than Mr. 
Campbell’s well-known abstemious habits, would not look 
exactly well. A reception at the Powers art gallery in 
honor of the delegates was on the programme for Wednes- 
day evening, and Mr. Brower and Mr. Campbell brought 
their dress suits with them from Chicago that they might 
attend in customary full dress. On Wednesday afternoon 
they sent them out to be pressed, and when the suits were 
returned to the hotel the tailor had them slightly mixed up. 
Mr. Campbell, who is of considerably heavier build than 
Mr. Brower, went to his room to dress first. When he 
donned his trousers, he noticed they were a trifle tight in 
fit, but thought this only natural, for he had not worn them 
for some time, and had probably increased in weight in the 
interim. When he put the vest on, however, he saw it would 
be impossible to wear it, for it was very much too small. It 
was atrying situation, but he arose té the occasion. With 
a penknife he ripped the vest clear up the back and found 
that he could wear it nicely. He also found that it was Mr. 
Brower’s vest instead of his own, and he probably is not 
through explaining the matter yet. 





NEWSPAPER GOSSIP. 


New Scott web presses have recently been put in the 
offices of the Jamestown (N. Y.) Journal, and El Mundo, the 
new daily paper established in the city of Mexico. 

THE alliterative title of Zhe Schipper Shopper belongs to 
a new illustrated monthly devoted to the interests of the 
woman who shops. It is published by Schipper & Black, 
Woolner Building, Peoria, Illinois. 

AUSTRALIA has a Chinese paper, published at Sydney, 
which in future is to be printed from type (instead of litho.), 
a font — probably the first used in Australia — having been 
imported for the purpose. It contains between 8,000 and 
9,000 characters, and thirty pairs of ordinary printers’ cases 
are used to hold it. 

Ir the Harrisburg (Pa.) Evening News was given to hav- 
ing many birthdays its subscribers would be provided with 
reading matter for a long time to come. It was a year old 
on August 12, and the event was celebrated by the publica- 
tion of a 28-page paper containing a write-up of the city 
and many of its business enterprises. The success of the 
News in its short period of existence reflects much credit 








upon its proprietors, Messrs. George & Farnum, and its 
editor, Mr. George S. Lenhart. 


A LARGE outline portrait of William McKinley, printed 
over the type, adorned the editorial page of the Elkhart 
(Ind.) Daily Review, of Saturday, August 29. The illus- 
tration was made by bending brass rules, and was the work 
of Frank Smith of the Review office. It puzzled a good 
many to know how the work was done. 


AUSTIN, Illinois, one of Chicago’s thriving suburbs, has 
a new weekly paper called the Zxferprise, the first number 
of which appeared September 12. George S. Herbert is 
editor and publisher. The paper starts out with six pages, 
contains considerable news and a good amount of advertis- 
ing, and its typographical appearance is excellent. 


THE North American Review, one of the oldest magazines 
in the country, announces in the September number that 
Lloyd Brice has sold the publication, and severed all con- 
nections with it, to men who have been associated in its 
management for years past. David A. Monroe, formerly 
with Harper & Brothers, is the new editor, president and 
treasurer. 

THE Baltimore Herald is the name of a monthly paper 
published by Tom Wash Smith in Baltimore, Maryland. It 
is an eight-column folio and bears the appearance of a news- 
paper, but we fail to find anything in the way of news mat- 
ter in the specimen copy sent us. The subscription price is 
12 cents per year. It is well filled with advertising of sub- 
stantial aspect, and, as it has been in existence nearly a 
quarter of a century, has every right to its claim that it is a 
success. 

THE annual meeting of the Michigan Press Association 
was held on Tuesday, September 8, at the Hotel Cadillac, 
Detroit, with a good attendance of members. The associa- 
tion is in the best condition of its history. It now has over 
175 members and upward of $400 in the treasury. The 
election of officers for the ensuing year resulted as follows: 
President, L. E. Slussar, Mancelona Herald; vice-presi- 
dent, Horace J. Stevens, Houghton ; secretary, Charles T. 
Fairfield, Eaton Rapids Journal ; treasurer, W. J. Hunsaker, 
Detroit Journal. 

IN the issue of August 6 of the Weekly Press, of Christ- 
church, New Zealand, appears a large number of half-tone 
illustrations of New Jersey scenery from photographs by 
Mr. Vernon Royle, of Paterson, New Jersey. The Christ- 
church Press Company has produced the work admirably, 
showing that process work in New Zealand has operators 
of commendable skill. In referring to the engravings, the 
Press says: ‘‘For the opportunity to engrave these beautiful 
photographs we are indebted to Messrs. J. Royle & Sons, 
Paterson, New Jersey, United States. It will be evident to 
all our readers that Mr. Vernon Royle has a remarkably 
good eye for artistic pictures; and photographers will at 
once recognize in him a master of their art. We thank him 
for these beautiful views of his country, which it does not 
need a New Jerseyman to appreciate.”’ 


ON the subject of systematizing work, a country editor 
gives his methods tothe Missouri Editor: ‘‘I have my work 
systematized. On Fridays I make all my literary selections, 
plan for special articles, make out bills and do general 
office work. Saturdays I spend on the streets gathering 
news and subscribers. Monday afternoons I am at home 
writing, and so on through the week. I never let mail, let- 
ters or exchanges accumulate. I can dispose of them in an 
hour or two each day, while if I lay them away they become 
burdensome and are neglected. I find typewriting a great 


saving. I answer all of my letters in this way, and prepare 
much of my copy. You can pay for any typewriter, part in 
advertising, usually one-fourth. My editorials and special 
articles I write on Monday afternoons. 


I can do three times 
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as much work in the same space of time at home as at 
the office. There is no interruption and I can concentrate 
my thoughts. A calendar pad is a great help in remember- 
ing dates of coming events. Whenever a convention is 
called, entertainments are announced, etc., I do not have to 
charge my memory with it, for when the leaf is torn there 
is the entry staring me in the face. Of course I carry a 
vest-pocket memorandum book. In it I jot down everything 
—ideas for editorials, news items, suggestions for getting 
business, and everything that will help the paper. Each 
day I weed this out, disposing of all that can be disposed 
of. The best and most practical ideas are often forgotten 
because no record is made of them.”’ 








BUSINESS NOTICES. 


This column is designed exclusively for the business announcements 
of advertisers and for descriptions of articles, machinery and products 
recently introduced for the use of printers and the printing trades. 
Statements published herein do not necessarily voice the opinion of 
this journal. 








THE GOLDING STANDARD. 

The gold standard and the Golding Standard, the one 
in the world of finance and the other in the printing world, 
have synonymous significations. The Golding composing 
sticks and galleys, rule, lead and card cutters, and the 
Golding rule mitering, shaping and curving machines are 
the best value in the world. They are not the cheapest, but 
the best. Don’t forget this when ordering; call for Gold- 
ing’s make, and take none other. Cheaply made ‘‘Chinese 
imitations ’’ will not tempt you if you are wise. 





THE THINNEST SPACE MADE 

Is made of machine-cut copper. Copper thin spaces are 
sold by the American Type Founders’ Company. A font of 
1,500 pieces, assorted in 18, 24, 36 and 48 point bodies costs 
only $1 net. They are indispensable in all nice justifica- 
tion, and render unnecessary the use of card and paper 
spaces. Copper thin spaces do not swell, and are inde- 
structible. 





CHINESE AND JAPANESE GOODS. 

A good many artistic printers read THE INLAND PRINTER. 
Some of them are artistic because they were born that way, 
and some have acquired it through perusal of THE INLAND 
PRINTER. We doubt if many have had it thrown upon 
them. All of them, we are sure, should be interested in the 
advertisement of Lionel Moses, importer of Chinese and 
Japanese goods, 25 William street, New York. Every 
artistic printer is constantly striving for new effects, and 
the wares offered by Mr. Moses certainly contain much 
promise in that line. He carries fancy papers for books 
and advertising matter, fine papers for de luxe editions, 
engravings, etc.; transfer papers for lithographers, letter 
copying papers, and in fact anything in the way of a paper 
product that comes from the Orient. Mr. Moses announces 
that samples will be sent upon application. 





“JUST AS GOOD AS NEY,” 
Is an expression frequently used by many dealers in relat- 
ing the distinctive merits of their secondhand machinery. 
Printers will find, however, that little reliance can be 
placed on the claim unless backed by the experience and 
reputation of a first-class establishment. Palmer’s Printing 
Machinery Depot, Buffalo, New York, an advertisement of 
which appears elsewhere, was started with a view of mak- 
ing a specialty of rebuilding and handling standard makes 
of printers’ machinery, and its success warrants one in 
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believing that any claims made by the house will be fully 
borne out. A strong bid is being made for trade of western 
printers. Particular attention should be given to the list of 
rebuilt machinery in this issue. Correspondence is solicited 
and will be promptly and carefully attended to. 





A NEW COUNTING MACHINE. 

The United States Manufacturing Company, of Fond du 
Lac, Wisconsin, have invented and placed. upon the market 
a counter that promises to meet with considerable success. 
It is especially 
adapted for the use 
of printers, but will 
prove equally useful 
in factories, machine 
shops, and all estab- 
lishments where 
power or automatic 
machines of every 
description are used. 
It counts from 1 to 
100,000 and repeats 
automatically. The lever may be changed to project in any 
direction and pull may be up, down, right or left as most 
convenient. It is small, simple, compact, durable and low- 
priced, and can be readily adjusted to any machine by 
inserting two screws, as shown in the cut. Full particu- 
lars regarding this counter may be obtained by writing the 
manufacturers. 








STILL LEADING. 

We use this space to ask readers of THE INLAND 
PRINTER to reéxamine the specimens of new type faces 
shown in the September issue. Our exhibit of Satanick 
and Jenson Italic demonstrated that the lead previously 
held by the American Type Foundry has been greatly 
increased. It is truly a case of ‘‘ There is no second, your 
majesty!’’ In type, as in everything else, ability and 
genius and enterprise count. The type that is most artistic, 
most refined, most useful and most distinctive is the most 
valuable to the printer ; nevertheless, we ask no more for 
our type than others do for second-rate designs. 





TO SAVE TROUBLE IN PRESSROOMS, 

A collection of trouble exterminators is offered collec- 
tively or separately by the branches of the American Type 
Founders’ Company. Chesapeake Economy Compound, the 
greatest of ink reducers, is a sure cure for all troubles with 
The price is 75 cents per pound, cheaper in quanti- 
Bentrovato banishes trouble with electricity in press- 
rooms. It is indorsed by hosts of users; price 50 cents 
per bottle. Burbank’s Embossing Composition eliminates 
trouble in embossing — puts it within the reach of any 
ordinary office to do presentable embossing. With each jar 
full directions are sent. If you don’t know how to emboss, 
the directions are worth a great deal, yet no charge is 
made — only 75 cents for the composition. Hercules Liquid 
Overlay is a substitute for tissue overlays. It is put on 
with a brush and sets firmly on the tympan, with just 
enough elasticity, and the overlay can be shaded off with 
greater nicety than any paper overlay. It is specially 
valuable on cuts and half-tones. An 8-ounce bottle costs $2. 


inks. 
ties. 





A SUPERBLY APPOINTED TRAIN. 
Undoubtedly the handsomest train between Chicago and 
St. Paul, Minneapolis, the Superiors and Duluth is the 
‘North-Western Limited,’’ which leaves Chicago at 6:30 
P.M. daily via the North-Western Line (Chicago & North- 
Western Railway). Its equipment, which is entirely new 
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throughout and embraces compartment sleeping cars, buffet, 
smoking, and library cars, standard sleeping cars, dining 
cars and ladies’ coaches, has every luxury which imagina- 
tion can conceive or mind invent for the comfort and con- 
venience of passengers. All agents sell tickets via the 
Chicago & North-Western Railway. For full information 
apply to agents of connecting lines, or address W. B. Knis- 
kern, general passenger and ticket agent, Chicago. 





THE “NEW DEPARTURE” CASE. 

The Hamilton Manufacturing Company, of Two Rivers, 
Wisconsin, have recently received their patent papers cover- 
ing the ‘‘ New Departure ’’ case which was recently placed 
on the market by them with such remarkable results. By 
the testimonials which the firm has incorporated into its 
recent advertisements, it will be seen that this case has 
received the indorsement of nearly every prominent dealer 
in printers’ supplies in America. It has superseded the old 
case entirely in the Australian trade, and is being pushed in 
the English market by the two largest and oldest foundries 
in Great Britain. It is a wonderful improvement on the old 
case, and its success is well merited. A printer has only to 
see this case to obey the firm’s injunction to ‘‘ specify the 
‘New Departure’ when ordering.’? The Hamilton Manu- 
facturing Company have taken the necessary steps to secure 
letters patent in the leading countries of the world. The 
claims covered by the patent are broad and definite, and it 
has every indication of proving one of the most valuable 
patents taken out in the printing line in recent times. 








LOSING MONEY ON JOBWORK. 

It is a common saying among some printers that it is 
hard to figure a profit on competitive jobwork. Close fig- 
ures on stock are easily made, and composition can be 
figured with reasonable accuracy. But the profits in a job 
can quickly disappear and become a deficit if the presswork 
is not fast and accurate. All other things being equal — 
and all other things usually ave equal—-the fast press 
which does systematically accurate and fine work will make 
the profits on a job. Time is a factor in printing not suf- 
ciently reckoned on; and presses which save time, or, better 
still, which make time, are the money-makers. In this 
respect, the Challenge-Gordon press, made by the Challenge 
Machinery Company, is worthy of great consideration. It 
has been shown by repeated tests to be a swift and accurate 
machine, light-running and easily handled. The economy 
of a few minutes here and a few minutes there in handling 
the press is the economy of hours in a long run; and 
added to this is the economy of time in doing a given number 
of thousands in much less time than is usually required. 
These facts, which the record of the Challenge-Gordon fully 
bears out, make this handsome and stanch job press a 
strong favorite with printers who are not in the business 
for their health. These facts are the basis for the award 
of a medal and diploma to this press made by the judges at 
the Columbian Exposition. 





THE COLORADO SPRINGS MEETING. 
Delegates and their friends who expect to attend the 
annual meeting of the International Typographical Union 
at Colorado Springs, October 12, should send at once for 
illustrated pamphlet issued by Santa Fe Route, descriptive 
of Colorado’s health and pleasure resorts. It will enable 
them to become fully posted in advance relative to side trips 
into the mountains after the convention is over. Address 
G. T. Nicholson, General Passenger Agent, Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe Railway, Great Northern Building, 
Chicago. 
The Santa Fe Route runs a solid vestibuled train, com- 
posed of latest pattern Pullman palace sleepers and chair 











cars, daily from Chicago and Kansas City through to 
Colorado Springs and Denver. The dining cars and eating 
houses on this line are in charge of Mr. Fred Harvey, 
which is sufficient guarantee of first-class service. 

The Santa Fe is thirty miles shorter than any other rail- 
road between Chicago and Kansas City. Roadbed all the 
way through is firmly ballasted and laid with heavy steel 
rails; there is a noticeable absence of dust the greater part 
of the distance; the train glides along smoothly and 
swiftly. While the entire journey is comfortable, pleasant 
and picturesque, that part of the ride between La Junta and 
Colorado Springs — in full view of the Front Range of the 
Rockies and of Pike’s Peak— is one long to be remembered. 








WANT ADVERTISEMENTS. 


We will receive special want advertisements for THE INLAND PRINTER 
at a uniform price of 25 cents per line, ten words to the line. Price invaria- 
bly the same whether one or more insertions are taken, and cash to accom- 
pany the order. The magazine is issued promptly on the 1st of each month, 
and no want advertisements for any issue can be received later than the 23d 
of the month Tye yy Answers can be sent in our care, if desired. All 
letters received will be promptly forwarded to parties for whom intended 
without extra charge. No advertisement of less than two lines accepted. 








BOOKS. 
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OR SALE—Emmerich Bronzer, No. 3; Seybold Round- 

corner cutter; Howard Iron Works stabbing machine, revolving needles; 
large standing press; six-wheel numbering and paging machine; Perfection 
G Morrison wire stitcher. Cheap.) KENNEDY & MASON, printers’ ma- 
chinery and supplies, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


FOR SALE — Secondhand Hoe drum cylinder press, bed 
27% by 33%, in good condition; also 225 pounds 8-point roman and 
twenty pounds 8-point italic. Type was used only eight times. Address 


WILLIAM G. WISEMAN, Thompsonville, Conn. 





OR SALE-—Strictly high-grade new 17 by 17 Steinheil 
lens at a bargain. Address “‘GEORGE,” care Buffalo Electrotype & 
Engraving Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 


OR SALE—14¥% by 22 Peerless press; 14 by 22 Universal 

press, secondhand, in good order; 32-inch power cutter, good as new, at 

half price; new O. S. Gordon presses at manufacturer’s prices. FRANK 
BARHYDT, 171 La Salle street, Chicago. 


HELP WANTED. 


ANTED— A first-class commercial artist, one that has 
had practical experience in engraving business. Must be an A1 let- 
terer, artistic, stylish and up todate. Give reference and capacity. ROP- 
KEY-MASON ENGRAVING CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 











ANTED AT ONCE—Printer, with some capital, can 
secure steady position as foreman in first-class office in West. Address 
“K 22,” care INLAND PRINTER. 


ANTED—Two up-to-date job compositors; steady em- 
Ba bor and good pay to acceptable parties. THE H. & W. B. 
DRE OMPANY, Jacksonville, Fla. 





should have H. G. Bish- 
200 . price $1. Also his 
and Estimate Guide,” price $1; 
; —— $2; the “‘ Printers’ Order 

eady Reckoner” and “ Dia- 
cents each. Sold by H. G. 
ton, Mass., and all typefound- 
works published for printers. 
ness need these books. 


LL LIVE PRINTERS 
op’s * Practical Printer,” 

* Job Printers’ List of Prices 
the “* Specimens of Job Work,” 
Book,”’ price $3; the ** Printers’ 
ams of Imposition,” price 50 
earl street, Bos- 
ers. 
All who are starting in busi- 





SITUATIONS WANTED. 
HOTOGRAPHER and etcher on line work desires situ- 


ation with newspaper of good standing. Can give reference and sam- 
ples. Address “‘ K 13,” care INLAND PRINTER. 


OSITION WANTED — Forwarder, finisher and ruler. 
Understands estimating; can take charge of bindery. Sixteen years’ 
experience. Address “‘ K 16,” care INLAND PRINTER. 








A TYPICAL AMERICAN, BENJAMIN FRANKLIN — 
By Joseph Medill, 25 cents) BEN FRANKLIN COMPANY, 232 
Irving avenue, Chicago. 


DVERTISEMENT COMPOSITION, COMMENT AND 
CRITICISM, is a reproduction of sixty-eight specimens of advertise- 
ment composition, submitted in a prize contest, together with the criticisms 
and comments of judges of award and others. A book for the apprentice or 
the journeyman. 80 pages; 25cents. INLAND PRINTER CoO., 212-214 Mon- 
roe street, Chicago; 150 Nassau street, New York. 


GENTS WANTED FOR THE OFFICIAL MEMORIAL 
of the World’s Columbian Exposition, by the Joint Committee on Cere- 
monies, a handsome, gilt-edged book of 320 pages, 8 by 11 inches in size, printed 
on the best of enameled paper in the highest style of the art, and containing 
the full reports of the dedicatory and opening ceremonies, and other matter 
of equal interest concerning the grandest fair ever held. It is copiously illus- 
trated with fine full-page half-tone engravings of all the World’s Fair build- 
ings, views on “‘ Midway,” and with portraits of the officials and others con- 
nected with the Fair. It is not merely a picture book, but contains facts 
and figures which will prove more valuable and interesting as time goes on. 
Agents can make large profits in handling this book. Write us for prices and 
information. THE HENRY O. SHEPARD COMPANY, Publishers, 
212-214 Monroe street, Chicago. 


D2 YOU WISH TO INTRODUCE OR EXTEND YOUR 
business in Mexico? Advertise in La Revista Tipografica, the only 
journal in that country devoted to the printing art. Subscription, $1 
(American ag sample COPY 15 cents (in stamps). Published 
bimonthly by ED M. VARGAS & O., P. O. Box 34, Yrapuato, Gto., Mex. 


LATEST AND BEST book of Specimens of Printing — 
containing a superior collection of up-to-date ideas, artistically dis- 
played; printed in colors; beautifully bound and illustrated; 50 cents, post- 
paid. Don’t send stamps. CHARLES COLLIER, Shreve, Ohio. 


PRINTERS — Mail $5 money order and receive book ‘‘ How 


to Manufacture all kinds of Printing and a gtr ag' Pog 

















Varnishes.” You need it in your business. GEOR 
1921 Kinney avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. 








FOR SALE. 


A COX PRESS BARGAIN. Almost good as new. Prints 
‘sent paper, both sides, from roll, at 2,500 an hour. Can insert two or 
four addition $1,200 will buy it. Just the press for big country 


weekly, or daily of moderate circulation. Address “K 19,” care INLAND 
PRINTER. 


D? you want new or secondhand lever or job presses, type, 
cases, inks, pulleys, belting, shafting, etc.? Send for catalogue and 
large discount to ALEX McKILLIPS, 421 South street, Harrisburg, Pa. 


OR SALE—A 15 horse-power Otto gas engine; also a 15 

horse-power steam engine. In good working order; have been replaced 

4 electric motors. Either or both at a bargain for cash, THE DAILY 
‘REEMAN, Kingston, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—Johnston Steel Die Power Stamper, with 
wi chest and two fountains, for less than half cost. Address “‘ K 10,” 
care INLAND PRINTER. 


FOR SALE — One Emmerich & Vonderlehr Bronzin 
chine for cards and photo-mounts; one-third original price. 
B. W. FAY, 27 South Clinton street, Chicago. 

















Ma- 


ddress 








PRINTER — All-round young man wants situation; city or 


country; $10. Address “ K 21,” care INLAND PRINTER. 





ROCESS ENGRAVER, capable of taking charge of 

plant, wishes to correspond with parties intending to engage in engrav- 

ing, or with established concern wanting superintendent. Address ‘* BOX 
271,” Evanston, Il. 


SITUATION WANTED — By A1 pressman; 16 years’ ex- 
Pe perience; competent to take charge. Address ““K 15,” care INLAND 
RINTER. 


YPE FOUNDERS AND PRESS MANUFACTURERS— 
Do you want a man who has an extensive personal acquaintance among 
employing printers throughout the West and Northwest, either traveling or 
in the house? Best of references. Address ‘* K 12,” care INLAND PRINTER. 


ANTED-—Situation as linotype operator; two years’ 
experience, and capable of taking charge of machine. Reference fur- 
nished. Address “ K 14,” care INLAND PRINTER. 


WANT SITUATION — Thorough experience in every 
department of job or newspaper office—mechanical or business. Com- 
Will take situation on job cases, make-up, ad. 
Ad- 











petent to assume charge. 
man, brass rule designer, color worker, circulation or ad. departments. 


dress ‘* K 20,” care INLAND PRINTER. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 
OOKBINDERY FREE — Have small bookbindery now 


stored ; cost $1,500. Will give use of same /ree for any situation in job 
or newspaper office; competent to assume charge of either as foreman or 
manager. Address “‘ K 18,” care INLAND PRINTER. 


RARE OPPORTUNITY for a first-class practical 

printer, who thoroughly understands the business in all its depart- 
ments, to purchase a quarter, third or half interest in a printing business 
established forty years, in San Francisco. The office is equipped with three 
cylinder presses and four jobbers. The reason for selling is the age of the 
proprietor, who feels incompetent to properly handle the mechanical depart- 
ment of the business. About $1,000 would be required, and very easy terms 
would be given on the balance. Address “ K 17,” care INLAND PRINTER. 
BUSINESS IN MEXICO IS PROFITABLE. Printing is 

making rapid progress, and printers wish to buy American machinery 
and new material. A well-established printers’ supply. house wishes to 
extend this business in Mexico and wants a partner with $5,000 (or less) to be 
invested in the trade. Good success and profits guaranteed and the best 
mercantile references given. Address SOCIO MEXICANO, care La 
Revista Tipografica (Box 34), Yrapuato, Gto., Mex. 


FOR SALE—An up-to-date job office, centrally located in 
Detroit, Michigan; doing a good business; inventories about $4,000. 

bo sell at a discount; cash or on time. Address “*K 23,” care INLAND 
RINTER. 


FOR SALE, LEASE OR TRADE— A complete job office 

in Salt Lake City, Utah. Material and presses in good condition ; good 
location, rent low, and well-established business. A fine opening for an all- 
round, practical man. For full particulars, address S. P. ROUNDS, JR., 
P. O. Box 616, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


WANTED — An active partner with $5,000 to invest in one 
of the best printing and publishing plants in New England; good 

investment and fine o a or salaried financial position. Address for 

particulars, J. A. REID, 146 Westminster street, Providence, R. I. 
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BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 


WILL sell interest, or lease a paying newspaper and job 
plant in West Virginia city. T. F. SUTHERS, Graham, Va. 


INC ETCHING PLANT FOR SALE—Including electric 

motor, routing machine, saw and trimmer, proofing press, wood-engrav- 

ing machine, army press, shafting, etc. All in first-class shape; will sell 

separately or in bulk. Investigate this before purchasing. Address “ K 11,” 
care INLAND PRINTER. 








$ 5 000 cash and experience necessary. Half interest in 

9 established Printers’ Supply House, representing the best type 
and machinery concerns in the country, paying its owner $300 clear profit per 
month. Experienced type and machinery man wanted. Object, to get proper 
assistant and extend the business by adding a roller plant and machine 
repair shop. Abundant references and proof of business can be given. No 
bad accounts on books, and no debts to assume. Don’t answer this unless 
you have the cash, the experience, and mean business. Address “ K 24,” 
care INLAND PRINTER. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 
‘ADVERTISING NOVELTIES—Messrs. Hudson & Kearns, 


manufacturing stationers, 83-87 Southwark street, London, England 
(established 1833), would be glad to see patterns, with prices, of any adver- 
tising novelties, calendars, etc., suitable for sale to brewers, wine merchants 
and others. 








ANYBODY CAN MAKE CUTS with my simple transfer- 
ring and etching process. Nice cuts, from prints, drawings or photos, 
are easily and quickly made by the unskillful, on common sheet zinc. Cost 
very trifling. rice of process $1. Nothing held back to pull more money 
from you. All material costs, at any drug store, about "s cents. It is no 
fake. I have a barrel of unsolici testimonial letters; intelligent boys 
make good cuts right in the beginning. Circulars for stamps. Simple and 
costless embossing process included free. THOS. M. DAY, Centerville, Ind. 


RC ENGRAVING CO., Youngstown, Ohio, does up-to- 
date work. Half-tones, single column, $1; double column, $2; zinc etch- 
ings, 6 cents square inch. Our half-tones are made ready on the copper by 
an experienced pressman and only require smooth, hard tympan to bring 
them up clear and perfect. We send small cuts by mail and pay postage. 


ANADIAN PRINTERS can obtain Burbank’s Emboss- 
er! Composition from the Dominion Printers’ Supply Company, To- 
ronto, Ont. 


HALK ENGRAVING PLATES. We make standard 
new plates. Old plates recoated, half cent an inchh HIRD MANU- 
FACTURING CO., Cleveland, Ohio. 
CHALK PLATES RECOATED, % cent an inch. Write 
for circular. BYRON POPE & CO., Cleveland, Ohio. 

















D? you sell types, presses, paper-cutting machines,-paper, 

inks and all the fixtures and materials used by printers, bookbinders, 
lithographers, rubber-stamp makers and paper-box makers? If so, you 
ought to have our up-to-date mailing lists. —THr INLAND PRINTER and 
several other houses use them every month. Better than a city directory. 
Circulars for the asking. BEN FRANKLIN COMPANY, 232 Irving ave- 
nue, Chicago. 


NGRAVING MADE EASY AND STEREOTYPING 
SIMPLIFIED, is the title of a new book, just out, which gives full 
instructions how to make White-on-Black and Granotype. Engraved plates 
(instantaneous engraving) and stereotype plates by the papier-maché and 
Simplex methods, the latter a new one ; also how to make Embossing Plates. 
The easiest, quickest and cheapest methods ever devised ; book has samples 
of work done by all of them. Plates are of type metal; noetching. I will 
send a copy of this book, postpaid, on receipt of price, $1; no stamps. 
HENRY RAHRS, 240 East Thirty-third street, New York. 


| WHITESON, 298 Dearborn street, Chicago, makes em- 
* bossing composition, the best now on the market. Where other emboss- 
ing compositions take half an hour or more to harden ready for use, his 
composition requires but from three to five minutes. Time is money. All 
dealers have it for sale at $1 per cake, or it can be ordered direct from the 
manufacturer. 








NEW DESIGNS in ornamental borders and up-to-date cuts 
for printers. Circulars free. C.J. PETERS & SON, 145 High street, 
Boston. 


HOTO-ENGRAVER’S contact frames. Simple, durable, 
exact; all sizes; perfect workmanship guaranteed. Reasonable prices. 
JOSEPH HOFFMAN’S SON, 95 East Fourth street, New York city. 


RINTING OFFICES can cheaply make slugs and orna- 
ments of old lead. Send 25 cents for complete method. R. STRONG, 
Belmond, Iowa. 


pRouTY ELECTRO-GASOLINE ENGINE. Nothing 
ever like it before for printers. It costs you 2 cents to write to us—it 
THE PROUTY COMPANY, 334 Dear- 











saves you $200 to hear from us. 
born street, Chicago. 


LATE IMPOSING STONES—Any size made to order. 
- oo for circulars and testimonials. F. W. REDFIELD, Amsterdam, 


Printing 








A complete course in newspaper and job composition, in- 
cluding also a on the a ae 
machine, is_ provi ior young men desiring to learn 

Thoroughly printing. ‘The course in newspaper work includes plain 
Tau ht composition, tabular work, setting advertisements, cut- 
gz e ting and mitering rules, making up, justifying and lock- 

ing up forms. The instruction in jobwork comprises all kinds of mercantile 
printing. Terms moderate. Ca ue containing full particulars mailed 
free on application. Address NEW YORK TRADE SCHOOL, First ave- 
nue, Sixty-seventh and Sixty-eighth streets, New York. 


THE INLAND 











PRINTER. 


CASH TALKS! 


As the following Prices on 
No. 3 Envelopes show: 


Envelopes. 


7 ee 634 
XX Wood, 48 50 53 CASE LOTS 
xXxxX ne 56 59 63 ONLY. 
XX No. 1 Rag, 74 77 83 + 
aan 8 90 96 IF INTERESTED, 
ae oe. ae 64 66 WRITE US 
xo oe 75 80 FOR SAMPLES. 


OUR BANKERS BOND PAPER IS THE FINEST MADE. 


W. Fh. Withers Paper Zo. 


ONLY CASH PAPER HOUSE SCRANTON, PA. 


IN THE U.S. 


ENGRAVED 


In the most approved forms. 





WEDDING INVITATIONS, 
ANNOUNCEMENTS, 
AT HOMES, 


Lowest prices. 


CALLING CARDS, MONOGRAM STATIONERY. 


ots EMBOSSED 


DIED 
Write for Samples and Prices. 


WM. FREUND & SONS, © 


No. 155 STATE STREET, 
CHICAGO. 


LETTER-HEADS, 
ENVELOPES, 
CATALOGUE COVERS, etc. 





JAPANESE PRINTING AND COPYING PAPERS 
JAPANESE PAPER NAPKINS. 


CHINESE PRINTING AND COLORED PAPERS, 
GOLD, RED, ETC. 


SAMPLES ON APPLICATION. 


LIONEL MOSES, IMPORTER, 
25-27 South William Street, NEW YORK. 


ST.LOUIS 
PHOT0-ENGRAVING (6. 


QR. 4 & PINE STS. ST LOUIS, M2 














DIXON’S ELECTROTYPERS’ GRAPHITE 


FOR MOLDING AND POLISHING, 
AND 


D | xXxOoO N iS BELT DRESSING....wiich prevents 
SLIPPING AND PRESERVES THE LEATHER, 
Are two Indispensable Articles for Printers and Publishers. 
JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 





Send for Circulars. 


PATENTS. 


Patents procured in the United States and in all Foreign Countries. 
Opinions furnished as to scope and validity of Patents. Careful attention 
given to examinations as to patentability of inventions. Patents relating 
to the Printing interests a specialty. Address, 


FRANKLIN H. HOUGH, Attorney-at-Law and Solicitor of Patents, 
926 F STREET, WASHINGTON, D.C. 

















THE INLAND PRINTER. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1880, 


Paper Catter Knives 


No “Fake” in our methods. Best Finish, Honest Prices, WriTTEN WarRANT. Try. 


LORING COES & CO. 
WORCESTER, MASS. 


















Average Annual Sales 


Established 1883. over 165 tons. 


J. P. TRENTER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Printers’ Leads and Siuds. 


These goods have been handled by the type founders 
and dealers of the United States for twelve years. 

Have always given entire satisfaction. 

One of the leading type founders has taken no less 
than four tons per month for the past eight years. 


Printers will find it to their advantage to ask their type founder or 
dealer for TRENTER’S LEADS AND SLUGS. 





Why can I sell 
THE BEST PRINTING INKS 
AT LOWEST PRICES ? 


I not only make PRINTING INKS, but also the COLORS 
and VARNISHES of which they are composed. 


I know that my Inks are as good as can be, for they are 
made, from the raw material to finish, on my own premises. 


I can save you the middleman’s selling expense and profit. 


Give me a trial. 
J.M. HUBBR, 


Dry and Pulp Colors, Varnishes, Lithographers’ 
and Printers’ Inks, 


239 Front St., NEW YORK. 


424 Library St., PHILADELPHIA. 
337-339 Dearborn St., GHIGAGO. 












Factory : 
76-92 Fortieth Street, 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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60-56 Custom House Court, 




































We) Manufacture 
Ledgers, 


] 
$ Superfines, 
S 










Fines, 
Bonds, 


: Linens, 
Colored Flats, 
y/ $ Bristols, 
Ruled Stock, 
238-240 poams St § Wedding Stock, 


GAEAGD., 
HEADQUARTERS FOR..:.-. 


LOFT-DRIED FLAT WRITINGS, EMBOSSED 

BOARDS, FANCY PAPERS, RULED HEADINGS, 

ENVELOPES, WEDDING 8TOCK, ETC. 
All of the above stock manufactured by our own mills. Capacity, 30 tons no So. 


Sample Book of our complete line of Flats and Ruled ig q' 
application. as well as large orders solicited. 






sent on 

















O chemicals, no expen- 
N sive plants. The only 

process adapted todaily 
newspaper illustration. Com- 
plete outfits, $15.00 and up- 
wards, according to size. A 
simple machine renders pre- 
vious knowledge of engraving 
unnecessary for the repro- 


For all danets Of Work, « « Simple, Cheap and Tufallible. 











write US. HOKE ENGRAVING PLATE CO., - - 


duction of cuts. With outfits 
local papers can produce their 
own illustrations and stereo- 
type their standing ads., etc. 
We make stereotyping ma- 
chinery, power saws, routers, 
etc. Ourcombined machines 
are the best on the market. 
We warrant everything. 


ST. Louis. 





DICK’S SEVENTH MAILER 


















With R. Dick’s Seventh Mailer, Carl A. Hagelin of the Minneapolis 
Tribune addressed 8,200 papers in one hour, this being only one of the many 
testimonies to the speed and worth of the Mailer, which can be purchased for 


segcrndip pes eng Address, ROBERT DICK ESTATE, 


WRITE FOR PARTICULARS. BUFFALO, N. Y. 










THE INLAND PRINTER. 


Our assortment embraces the MOST ARTISTIC DESIGNS and the LARGEST VARIETY. Our Plates are the MOST PERFECT 


We are Headquarters | FRANKLIN | Fall Number of The ELECTROTYPE 
- FOR ) Engraving &« Glectrotyping Go. | JOURNAL Just Out. 
a él fw r ~ 341-351 DEARBORN STREET, || Contains complete Specimens. — 
Calendar Plates. | a bees Oe 





wel ODERN HharArT 
LLUST WA ere or 
ag IL eS i 


FOR CATALOGUES, 
BOOKS, SOUVENIRS, 
NEWSPAPERS > » 
LETTER AEADS 11: 


BRANGH OFFIGES: NewYork. CHICAGO & CINCINNATI. 


ROUTER CUTTERS, SAW BLADES, DRILLS 


For THE usEOF PHHOOTO-ENGRAVERS. 
We Make a Specialty of machinery for process workers. 


We also handle a variety of small tools, cutters, etc. Our goods have a 
world-wide reputation for workmanship and finish, and are money-makers. 











LONDON AGENT: P. LAWRENCE, 63 FARRINGDON ROAD, E. c. 


JOHN RovLeE & Sons, © 
PATERSON, N. J., U.S. A. 
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ARiNG§ | RADE HELPS qimRMsI@lGl gNetala emrmi call) 
LIFE SIZE LITHOGRAPHED 


BUST PORTRAITS [agp big 


NOW READY! 
4 Samples of Calendars § 

























FOR 1897. 
rte mai PROMINENT Wage 
cuemiemat "| (ANDIDATES ~ | ORY) ae 


a pov heen ine ever published. 


SPECIAL Low PRICES 
during October for our 21 x 28, best 
quality, LIFE-SIZE H 


s BUST PORTRAITS. 5 


McKinley, Bryan. Palmer. 
Hobart. Sewall. Buckner. 
Tanner. Altgeld. Forman. 


CRAYON LITHOGRAPHS HANDSOMEST, CHEAPEST, 
SIZE dha a MOST CONVENIENTAND ATTRACTIVE 
FINEST PUBLISHE THEM IN QUALITY AND PRICE LINEEVER PUBLISHED. 











a 
J Every Proprietor Should Have One. 


a 4 
f Mr. F. B. Berry, manager Cleveland Type 
ee Foundry, says: We have just sold the last 
of the books sent us, and would suggest that 


you send us more. We honestly believe that 


you have a book which —— proprietor would 


to his attention.” 


By F.W. BALTES buy, if only it could be ca 





This book presents a system of accounting which has been in successful operation for ten years, is 
suitable for large or small printing offices, and is a safeguard against omissions, errors and losses. 
Its use makes it absolutely certain that no work can pass through the office without being charged, 
and its actual cost in all details shown. The forms of Job Book, Job Ticket, Time Ticket, combined Journal 
and Cash Book, and Job Ledger, have been perfected by practical experience, and are 


Simple, Comprehensive and Practical. 


The tables published show how completely the system works, and furnish statistics of inestimable value to 
any employing printer. They show that printing, like other manufacturing pursuits, may be reduced to a 
science, and the actual cost of production ascertained. A number of pages are devoted to notes and pointers on 
printing, giving many useful hints of service to both employer and employe. Specimens of printing are shown, 
with prices on each in quantities. The principal items of everyday commercial printing are shown in the price 
list. By this system any printer of moderate experience should be able to quote uniform and fair prices on all 
kinds of work. Its use 


Saves Time, Avoids Error, Insures Accuracy. 
The book contains 74 pages, 6 by 10 inches, printed on 28 by 42 100-1b. S. & S. C. book paper, bound in full 


cloth, and will be sent prepaid on receipt of price, $1.50. The contents are covered by copyright, but free use 
of all forms is given cheerfully to purchasers, with a view of encouraging their use and benefiting the craft. 


For Saleby THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 


212-214 Monroe Street, CHICAGO. 
150 Nassau Street, NEW YORK. 


=< vou) | Ma 
THIS NUMBER OF THE INLAND PRINTER | 


BEGINS VOLUME XVIIL 2 vt vt No better time to subscribe was ever offered. Start now, and increase 
your fund of information. You will never regret the outlay. If interested in back issues, or bound volumes 
of the magazine, write us for information. The subscription price is $2.00 per year; $1.00 for six months, 
Foreign subscriptions, $1.00 per year extra. THE INLAND PRINTER CO., Publishers, 212-214 Monroe 
Street, Chicago, and 150 Nassau Street, New York, U.S. A. 2 ot Jt 2 2 Ut 8 8 Ut UF Ut Ut UF UF Ut Ut 
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Latham Machinery Co. nrecoooanat boca 


Manufacturers of Everything in First-class . 
INCLUDING 





Latham Rival Power Paper Cutter. 
Latham Rival Lever Paper Cutter. 
Latham Numbering and Paging Machine. 
Latham Power Embossing Machine. 
Latham Lever Embossing Machine. 
Latham Table Shears. 


Latham Job Backer. 
Latham Stabbing Machine. 
Latham Roller Backer. 
Latham Standing Presses. 


Latham Round Corner and Punching 
Machine. 


Latham Index Cutter. 





- MACHINERY .... 


Latham Perforating Machines, 
«MONITOR WIRE STITCHER, 


»-And all other Machinery for Printers and Bookbinders... 


‘These machines are all of modern construction and 
have no superiors in the market. 


CYLINDER and JOB PRESSES, 


—ie—___NEW AND SECONDHAND. 








New Round-= Corner Index and 
Punching Machine. 


Foot-power Index Machine, 
Foot-power Round-Corner Machine, 
Foot-power Punching Machine, 
Steam-power attachment (extra), 
Punching or casi enaped attach- 
ment (extra), . 
Boxed, f. ‘0. be Chicago. 


BINNER-ENG-CQ. 


Round-hole Perforator. 


28-inch, steam-power, ° ° . 
28-inch, foot-power, 

24-inch, steam-power, 

24-inch, foot-power, 

20-inch; foot-power, . 


Boxed, f. 0. b. Cite. 


Rival Power Paper Cutter. 
30-inch, ° ° ° 

32-inch, 
34-inch, 
38-inch, . 


Boxing extra. 


Paging and Numbering Machine. 


Foot-power, 4-roll head, 
Foot-power, 6-roll head, . 
Foot-power, 4 and 6-roll heads, 
Steam attachment (extra), 
Steam and foot-power, 4-roll head, 
Steam and foot-power, 6-roll head, 


Rival Paper and Card Cutter. 
18-inch, $65.00. 





. 235 
Steam and foot-power, 4 and 6-roll heads, 285 
EVERY MACHINE GUARANTEED. 


— 


Monitor Wire Stitcher. 
No. 0—% to1% inches, . ; - $550 
No. 1— 2 sheets to % inch, . ‘ . 400 
No. 2—2 sheets to % inch, : . - 200 
No. 3—2 sheets to % inch, . . ° 150 


ies pat © Paper Cutter. 
18-inch, 
24-inch, 
25-inch, 
30-inch, 
33-inch (extra heav iw), : 


Gordon Presses. 
All sizes. 








ALL THE ABOVE MACHINES OUR OWN MANUFACTURE. 


LATHAM MACHINERY CO. 


197-201 South Canal Street, CHICAGO. 





THE INLAND PRINTER. 


FRANKLIN ENGRAVING 
& ELECTROTYPING 
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1 Sheet 
Ruled Headings 


in 9 different grades of Paper, each 
grade in several weights, white and 
colored, in Writings, Linens and 
Bonds. A very complete line at 
attractive prices. 


Union Card & Paper Co. 
198 William Street, NEW YORK. 





ZINC Are you Raving trouble with your Zinc? If 

* so, tryours. We guarantee it not to scale or 
flake and to work more satisfactorily than any other 
Zine manufactured. 


ETCHING METALS 


We offer a superior quality of Copper, also hard and 
soft Zino sane ‘act express) Mor itching pur- 


American Steel and Zopper Plate Co. 


150 Nassau Street, NEW YORK. 





The complete set of 148 de- 
signs submitted in the recent 
advertisement competition of 
the Riverside Paper Com- 
pany can now be obtained in 
Bond book form. This is a valu- 

able work for the compositor, 

the apprentice, the adver- 
Ads. tiser or the writer of adver- 

tisements, as it gives many 
suggestions as to ~~ display. A 160-page book, 
9 x 12 inches in size. Sent toany address on receipt 
of 50 cents. 


THE- INLAND PRINTER CO., Publishers, 


150 Nassau Street, 214 Monroe Street, 
corner Spruce, NEw YorRK. CHICAGO. 


Magna 
Gharta 





BIGELOW’S 
HANDBOOK ON 
PUNCTUATION 


Gives full information regarding punctua- 
tion and other typographic matters, for 
the use of printers, authors, teachers and 
scholars. By Marshall T. Bigelow, Cor- 
rector at University Press. 112 pages, 
cloth bound; postpaid 60 cents. 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 
Chicago or New York. 





THE INLAND PRINTER. 


Presswork. 


HE only complete and authentic work on the subject published. A manual 
of practice for printing pressmen and pressroom apprentices. A com- 
prehensive treatise on presswork, including the various methods of making 

ready forms on cylinder and bed and platen presses, half-tone work, cutting 
overlays, etc. By William J. Kelly. Bound in cloth; 96 pages; postpaid, $1.50. 


Paper Stock Estimating Simplified. 


BOOK of inestimable value to every printer, stationer, paper dealer, or 

IN anyone buying or selling paper. Conveniently indexed, and giving tables 

showing prices of one thousand whole sheets of paper, ranging from 3 

cents to 25 cents per pound, any size or weight. Should be in the hands of every- 
one who estimates on job printing. Send for circular giving full description. 


Advertisement Gomposition, Gomment 
and Griticism. 


EING a reproduction of sixty-eight specimens of advertisement composi- 
tion, submitted in a prize contest, together with the criticisms and com- 
ments of judges of award and others. A book for the apprentice or the 


journeyman. 80 pages; postpaid, 25 cents. 


Vest Pocket Manual of Printing. 


HE INLAND PRINTER’S Vest Pocket Manual of Printing is indispensable 
to everyone interested in the printing trade. A compilation of the most 
valuable tables of reference arranged in convenient form, together with a 

practical and up-to-date treatise on punctuation and capitalization, with defini- 
tions of bookbinders’ terms, and a series of complete and accurate diagrams of 
imposition. Size, 2% by 5% inches; 86 pages; leather bound ; 50 cents, postpaid. 


The Btiquette of Gards and 
Stationery. 


be observed in visiting cards, invitation cards, wedding announcements, 
To be able to place in the hands of inquirers a neat 
code of rules answering all questions, saves much time, and secures orders for 
work. ‘‘The Etiquette of Cards”? fills all requirements of this nature. No printer 
doing society printing should neglect securing this convenient and handsome 


ar average person is prone to forget the forms that usage demands should 


death notices, etc. 


work, which also includes the sentiments of flowers and jewels. 95 pages, 434 
by 6% inches. Silver embossed cloth cover. Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 


PUBLISHERS 


212 and 214 Monroe Street, 
CHICAGO..... 


150 Nassau Street, 
NEW YORK. 





Bounp VoLuMES- | HE INLAND PRINTER 


We can supply the following bound volumes of THE INLAND PRINTER at prices named. They are substantially bound in half Russia back and corners, 
cloth sides, neatly lettered, and edges marbled, making a handsome book of reference. Must be sent by express at expense of purchaser. 


Volume IV, October, 1886, to September, 1887, 
“ Vv “ 1887, “ it) 1888, 

* 1890, 

4 1890, 1891, 

X, 4 1892, 1893, 
XI, April, * September, 1893, 


$1.25 Volume XII, October, 1893, to March, 1894, 
3.75 ‘© XIII, April, 1894, * Se 
© XIV, October, 1894, 
XV, April, 1895, 
XVI, October, 1895, 
XVII, April, 1896, 


nepyns 
RRRRRR 


.] 
September, 1896, 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO., Publishers, 212-214 Monroe Street, CHICAGO. 





THE INLAND PRINTER. 101 


Want to sh tomer the effect of a certain colored ink 
ee tes et ent 


Want to know how colored ink would look on colored paper? 
Want to know what shade a colored ink would produce when 


2S printed over another color? 


Want to know anything about the appearance of colored inks, 
singly or in combination, on white or colored paper? 


Any of these questions could have rm ba 
been quickly and satisfactorily an- Qi ite’ S ulti- olor art 
swered byareferenceto. . . . 


which contains samples printed with six different colors of ink, so arranged that the effect of each singly, as well as in 
combination with each or all of the others, is shown on seventy-three different kinds and shades of papers, thirty-two 
different effects being shown on each. The sizes and weights of each sample of paper are given, as is also the price 
of each color of ink used, and the order in which printed. 


In order to bring this unique and useful publi- R (| (| | &0 { per copy, 
cation within arteige pases the sis ri io g uce 0 Cen S$ valle 
safodesto THE INLAND PRINTER Go. 


150 Nassau Street, NEW YORK. 212-214 Monroe Street, CHICAGO, 
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GINGINNATI, OHIO 


ee os tin g G nks 


FOR USE ON LETTERPRESS OR LITHOGRAPHIC WORK. 







OLDEST AND LARGEST Our Inks are Used in Many % 


i 
— PRINTING INK WORKS ont HUNDREDS OF NEWSPAPER Seceee 
a IN THE WEST ® Offi ces in the United States $ 

rf 


——_-—- PEEASE MOT THAT fT 


2 Pouoest AND Lest cee eee 













IS 





That we are the only manufacturers of H. D. Book Ink. 
That it is the Best Ink in the world for general use. 
That we sold over 100,000 pounds in 1895. 

That it is used with great success in the best and largest offices all 


over the country, and that more of it is used every year. 
. That for general work, such as catalogues, illustrations, etc., it has 
A Fact | ~=s 
That on application we will send you specimens of half-tone work 
done with it which cannot be surpassed. 
That we will be pleased to have your order for some of it. 


That after giving it a trial you will wonder how you ever got along 
without it. 









Queen City Printing Ink Co. 


Chicago: Pape ; " 
347 Dearborn Street. Cincinnati, Chio. 













We get all our ink from the Queen City Printing Ink Company, and are well pleased with it.—7he Picayune, THos. G. RAPIER, Manager. 
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The Best Proof—A TRIAL. 
The Best Guarantee—OURS. 
The Best Press—THE WHITLOCK. 














LA Description and Illustration 
on request. WY WY NZ WY NY 


“fe 
The Whitlock Machine Co. 


NEW YORK. BOSTON. ST. LOUIS. 


132 Times Building, 10 Mason Building, 307% Pine Street. 
41 Park Row. Cor. Milk and Kilby Sts. 
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Tue VERY LATEST “qq 


1896 
“HICKOK” 


PAPER- 
RULING 
MACHINE 


WITH 


NO 
EXTRA CHARGES 


FOR 


IMPROVEMENTS. 
AVE YOU SEEN OUR NEW — 
PAGING AND NUMBERING, PERFORATING AND 


DOING - ALMOST-ANYTHING MACHINES ? 
COMPLETE BINDERY OUTFITS. 


THE W. O. HICKOK M’F’G CO., HARRISBURG, PA. 


outhern Railway || 


The 
Is the Greatest Highway of Trade and 
Travel reaching th 


PRINCIPAL, CITIES OF THE SOUTH 


with its own Line, and penetrating all parts of the country 
with its connections, 


SUPERIOR TRAIN SERVICE, ELEGANT EQUIPMENT and FAST TIME. 
FROM 
New York, Philadelphia 
and Baltimore, 
via Washington, 
TO 











e eeeeeeeese 


FROM 


Chicago and 
Cincinnati, 


via Chattanooga, 
TO 

Pullman Vestibuled Trains from Chicago and ATLANTA 

Cincinnati carry Pullman Sleeping Cars and MEMPHIS 

4 BIRMINGHAM 

NEW ORLEANS 

AUGUSTA 

SAVANNAH 

JACKSONVILLE 
AND ALL 


SOUTHERN CITIES 


MACON 
BRUNSWICK 
SAVANNAH 
JACKSONVILLE 


AND ALL 


FLORIDA POINTS 


ATLANTA ' 
Mann Boudoir Cars, Cincinnati to Jacksonville. 


Train from New York and the East, 
| known as the “Washington and South- 
| western Limited,” is composed of Pull- 
| man Palace Drawing- Room Sleeping 

Cars, Southern Railway Dining Cars 
| and first-class Vestibuled Coaches. 


| Two of the Greatest Trains in the South. 





J. M. CULP, Traffic Manager, Washington, D.C. W. A. TURK, Gen. Passenger Agent, Washington, D.C. 
8. H, HARDWICK, Asst, Gen. Passenger Agent, Atlanta, Ga, C. A. BENSCOTER, Asst. Gen. Passenger Agent, Chattanooga, Tenn, 
J. ¢. BEAM, Jr., Northwestern Passenger Agent, 111 Adams Street, Chicago, Ill. 


a y CINCINNATI ie 
= CHICAGO. Gemmet: 


were and Parlor Cars on tah Tin, 
Open and Compartment Sleeping Cars on Night Trains. 


THE ONLY LINE 
RUNNING 4 TRAINS EVERY DAY 


CINCINNATI TO MICHIGAN POINTS. 


md, D.G. EDWARDS, <ygmme> 
} Gen’! Pass. Agt., fof 
CINCINNATI, iS 
OHIO. 





ILLINOIS <4 


Runs Two Solid —> Trains Daily 


MOND Git 
AYLIGHT 4) PEGIAL 


DAY 
between St. Louis and Chicago. ss 
hair Cars, Pullman Buffet Parlor 
Care req, Roolining oe Open and Compartment Sleep- 
See that your ticket between St. Louis and 
Gificage | Reads via Ilinois Central Railroad. 


f r loc 
adieu Pe obtained of orn Ment. ft i. Ohicago, Til 





The Latest 
Ronteen 
— 


Shadoworaph 
) 


MONON ROUTE 





LINE 
CHtecAGO LAFAYETTE 
INDIANAPOLIS LOUISVILLE 


CINCINNATI SOUTH 











DA 
tf OM 109): aN THE NORTH. 


QUICKEST SCHED: 
ULES EVER MADE. 


SUPERB TRAINS. 


W.C.RINEARSON, GRA. CINCINNATI, O. 














Scientific American 





to 
861 BroaDway, New YorE. 
ees bureau for securing patents in America. 
‘S pene out by usis brought 4 
tice given free of charge in 


Srientific American 


a tea a neat ate 
r e! ustra No in ent 
man should be be without it bed A 3.608 


361 Broadway. New HON citys” 





THE PRINTER’S ART. 


A text-book and book of specimens for 
rinters’ use, by A. A. Stewart, Salem, 
ass. From every place where this work 

has circulated expressions have come con- 

cerning its value, both as an example of 
fine printing and as a practical instructor 
in art. It is a publication that we can 
commend for its practicability and good 
taste and its suggestiveness to the printer. 

113 pages, 6 ay 8 inches, oblong. Price, 

postpaid, $1.00. 

“THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 
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SUPPLIES # = 


LEATHERS béscniption. 
Skytogene, Marble, Lithograph and 


Leather Papers. 


The J. W. O’Bannon Go. 


72 Duane St., New York, 


BOOKBINDERS’ AND 
POCKETBOOK MAKERS’ 


THE INLAND PRINTER. 


AGENTS 

; —FOR— 

» HOLLISTON 

LINEN FINISH $ 
BOOK CLOTHS, 4 
BUCKRAIIS, j 
Etc. 


NEW AND SPECIAL { 
§ SHADES will be cheer- } 


fully made to order 
at any time. 














“Uncle Sam” 


IS LOOKING FOR 


bright men to fill positions 
under the Government, 
CIVIL SERVICE EX- 
AMINATIONS are soon to 
be held in every state. 30,000 
positions recently added to “ 
the classified service. Information about Postals, Customs, 
Internal Revenue, Railway Mail, Departmental and other 
positions, salaries, dates and places of examination, etc., 
FREE if you mention INLAND PRINTER. Write at once. 


NAT'L CORRESPONDENCE. INSTITUTE 
WASHINGTON, 













“jl ——. 2 a z = ~ > 
z SU . 
h/ ENGRAVING 

= 
FINE HALF-TONE g& 
« AND RELIEF oo Y 


FOR MAGAZIN 
. eee nS 












275 isinecnae ST- BOSTON 


Garbon 
Papers. 


Not the dirty, oily, greasy stuff sold at 
high prices. 

Write for what you want, explaining 
the use required, and we will mail 
samples and prices. 


Philip Hano & Go. 


315 Dearborn St. 
CHICAGO. 


808-810 Greenwich St. 
NEW YORK. 





, C. W. CRUTSIN GER | 


MANUFACTURER OF 


39999999999999999939998, 


£ Printers’ Rollers and 3 
< © Composition » » 3 


seerecanesnenmenenns vl 


$ 4:8 North Second Street 
ST. LOUIS, MO. ; 





Our Elastic Tablet Glue is the 
Best in the Market. 








ne ag gt ee 
HALF TONE PLATES. 


¢ ETCHING, Mt 





Che Munson Cypewriter 


IS “THE BEST” MACHINE. 












WRITING IN SIGHT 










a 
29008660000 
29866688088 |= 
= \edee0csened2 


















The Highest Grade Standard of Excellence. 
Controlled by no Trust or Combine. 


Contains many desirable features heretofore 
overlooked by other manufacturers. Address for 
particulars: 


The Munson Typewriter Co. 


MANUFACTURERS, 
240-244 W. Lake Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
N. B.—Good Agents wanted. 


The “Munson” z pewriter is used in the INLAND 
RINTER Office. 

























FRANK G. STEWART HERMAN SCHUESSLER, 
Pres't. Gen’! Manager. 


The 
Photo=Chromotype 
Engraving Co. 

723 Sansom Street, - - 

We solicit your correspondence if you 
appreciate 


GOOD QUALITY—LOW PRICE — PROMPTNESS. 
Our Catalogue now ready. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


































Notice ! 


; ill be imitated — if 
Every Good Thing oeuuldis. We find 


that Gelatine Gum is—that proves what a good 
article it is. Attempts at imitation have been 
made, but none equal. Try it for Blank Books. 
The only thing that will make a flat-opening book 
without extra cost. 


FOR SALE BY 


Slade, Hipp & Meloy, 
300 Wabash Avenue, 
GHIGAGO. 

























GLUE 


Send for samples and prices of our 
SPECIAL 


Bookbinders’ Glue. 


IT’S THE BEST! 


ARMOUR GLUE WORKS. 


ARMOUR & CO., Proprietors. 


New York Office, 182 Duane St. 
Boston Office, 39 Commercial Wharf. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 


205 La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 








American Straw Board Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF ALL GRADES OF 


STRAWBOARDS, 
PULP-LINED BOARDS, 
LINED STRAWBOARDS, 
PULP BOARDS, 
TRUNK BOARDS and 
BINDERS’ BOARDS. 


We carry in stock a complete line of above Boards, 
together with a full assortment of 
BOOKBINDERS’ SUPPLIES. 

Write for Catalogue, Prices and Samples. 


CHICAGO AGENCY— 71-73 W. Monroe Street. 
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ZEESE & SONS, 


EP 


snl ee 


‘PHOT O~ 
Process PNGRAVING 


ee 5 


ee eae aN ALF-TONE <= 
a ROvINc ETCHING 
+N COLOR WORK 
MAD 4x0 WOOD 
ENGRAVING 
y _eorgareagy 


TELEPHONE SAAN: ms %9 
HARRISON 605. 





When 
Election 
Is 
Over 





FREDK H 
| LEVEY 
mn 4 Ci. 


It will give you a chance to use more of that wonder- 
ful trouble-saver for pressmen called 





Superior Reducing Compound. | Mew on aN TINGE 
: ee INK MANUFACTURERS, 





Now cold weather is approaching, you will need it. 
It softens the ink, but does not weaken the color. It 


can be used with either printing or lithographic inks. 
Prevents peeling of coated paper. \ 59 BE E KMAN S T. 
; Wi 
Put up in 1-1b., 2-lb. and 5-lb. tins, with screw top. : NEW YORK. 


Look for yellow label, in red and black ink. 

For sale by all type founders and printers’ supply ‘FREDK H.LEVEY, CHAS E. NEWTON, 

houses. Ask for ‘“‘ Superior,’’ and accept no substi- | PRESIDENT. VICE-PRESIDENT. 
WM. S. BATE, 


tute. Manufactured by 
: SECRETARY. 


SUPERIOR REDUCING COMPOUND CO. 
212-214 Monroe St., Chicago. 








New York Agent: 
J.C. OSWALD, 150 Nassau St. 








Arabol 
Danufacturing 
Company, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
PREPARED GUMS, 
GLUES, 
SIZES AND FINISHES, 
PASTES, CEMENTS, 
MUCILAGES, 
15 GOLD ST., NEW YORK. 
SPHINX PAD OEM EN Which does not get sticky on the 
pad in damp weather, nor adhere 


to the tissue in copying books. More elastic and stronger than other brands. 
Colors are fast and brilliant — red, green, blue and yellow. 


SPHINX LIQUID GLUE NO. 2 Renscine anima gue 


for light binding. Can 
be used cold, saving the gas and trouble of dissolving. No smell. 
For use on F aaa and mailing machines. Ready 


MAGHINE GU for use. Guaranteed to last for three months. 


Cold water will reduce it. Does not harden in the keg. 
The best solidified 


AGME ELASTIG GOMPOSITION 2%, css, sousites 


market. Guaranteed to keep sweet in hot weather and to preserve a uniform 


thickness. : 
PRESSMAN’S FRIEND 22: i421, pasts for, the pressroom. 


no lumps to disturb the packing and batter the type. Does not swell the 
packing nor wrinkle the paper. 


ARABOL MUGILAGE, XX 


ing at the mouth of the bottle. 


FLEXIBLE GLUE 


DEALERS’ CORRESPONDENCE ESPECIALLY SOLICITED. 


NEW CHAMPION - VKESS 





ARABOL. 


The cleanest mucilage, trans- 
parent, easy flowing, not crust- 


For heaviest bookbinding. 
Much more elastic than ordinary glues. 








. 


rs 


es | LOMEST PRices. [S _ 
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PRICE LIST. 


FINISHED PRESSES WITH ALL STEEL 
BEARINGS AND STEEL CONNECTION RODS. 


Chase 8x12 in.; with throw-off, $120 


PLAIN PRESSES, WITHOUT THROW-OFF. 
Chase 6x10 in.; weight, 300 Ibs., $ 65 
“ 8x12 oe “ 600 “ 85 


“ o “ a “ 9X13 “ “ _ 
9x13 750 100 10X15 175 
“ 10X15 “ “ 1,000 “ I “ 11X17 “ “ “ 225 


Steam Fixtures, $12. Ink Fountain, $12. Boxed and delivered in New York city free. 


Easiest running ; simple in construction ; the equal of any other job press ; 
every one warranted; for fineas well as for heavy work; two weeks’ trial 
allowed. Send for circular. 


NEW CHAMPION PRESS CO. 
A. OLMESDAHL, Manacer. 
Machinists and Manufacturers and Dealers in Job Printing Presses 
No. 41 Centre Street, New York. 
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IF IN NEED OF A PRESS 


SAVE MONEY BY CONSULTING 


THIS LIST OF 
b ] ( | 
xe\e*eeeee 

Babcock Optimus, 39 x 53, 4-roller. A most desirable 
press, . - $1,300 

Babcock Regular, 33 x 51, "nearly new, and in perfect 
order, “ 950 

oma Country, 33 x x 46, ‘latest style, and in 1 fine con- 
500 

Babcock Standard Pony, 22 x 26, latest style and nearly 
new, “ 700 

Campbell Economic, 47x 64, 2-rev olution, ‘4- roller. Used 
but slightly, . 2,400 

Campbell Seckie- Eater, 43 x 56, "fountain and rollers on 
each end, 1,900 

Campbell Double-Ender, 34x 50, fountain and rollers on 
each end, 1,000 

Campbell Two-Revolution intermediate, 38 x ‘53, latest 
style, in fine condition, - 1,000 

Campbell Book and Job, 37 x 52, 4-roller. ‘Carefully 
rebuilt . . - 1,000 

es noe and Job, 32 x 46, 2-roller. In extra good 
; ‘ . 1,000 

Campbell  Gactlisier, 34 x "48, 2-roller. " Desirable for 
6-column quarto, . ° . 500 
Campbell Country, 33 x 47, with springs, ; . 450 

Cottrell Two-Revolution, 42 x 60, 2-roller. Has latest 
improvements, ; } ‘ ‘ ‘ . - 1,400 

Cottrell Monarch, 33 x 47, table distribution, aye, 
used 3 months, ‘ 850 

Cottrell Pony Drum, 24 x 30, tapeless, rack and screw 
distribution, . 600 

Cottrell Pony Drum, 20 x ‘25, tapeless, rack and cam 
distribution, . 500 

Cottrell & Babcock, 35 x 52, 2-revolution, "4. roller, table 
distribution, 1,450 

Cranston Pony Drum, 2i 28, tapeless, r rack and cam 
distribution, ‘ ‘ ‘ 600 

Hoe Drum, 411% x 55. Adapted for large 1 news or poster 
work, é 750 
Hoe Drum, 37 x 52. Handles 7 “column quarto sheet, 550 

Potter Drum, 36% x 52, 4-roller, table and rack and 
cam distribution, tapeless, . ; 1,200 

Potter on 29 x 42, rack and screw distribution, 
heavy, ° 800 

Potter Drum, 32 x 46, ‘tapeless, rack and screw distri- 
bution, back-up, very heavy, : x 950 
Taylor News, 33 x 48, 3-revolution, air springs, 450 

Two Thorne Typesetting Machines, minion size. Used 
three months, . P - 1,000 

Two Thorne Typesetting Machines, Brevier size. Used 
three months, 1,000 

One Kendall Folder, 6-column quarto, with paster and 
trimmer, . ° 80 


For cash, a discount from these figures will be allowed. Condition 
of every machine is thoroughly guaranteed. Correspondence solicited. 


Palmer's Printing [flachinery fJepot, 


88-92 Ellicott Street, 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


CANADIAN BRANCH: 
Mail Building, Toronto. 


We sell New Job Presses and Paper Cutters of Standard 
makes cheaper than any other house. 
Get our quotations. 
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The INLAND PRINTER BaSINESS DIRECTORY. 








eT Re 


THE FIRMS ENUMERATED IN THIS DIRECTORY ARE RELIABLE | AND ARE COMMENDED TO THE NOTICE OF 
ALL CONSUMERS OF PRINTERS’ WARES AND MATERIALS. 





Insertions in this Directory are charged $6.00 per year for two lines, and for more than two lines $2.00 per line additional. 








ADVERTISEMENT COMPOSITION. 


Darrow, P. C., Printing Co., 401 Pontiac Bldg., 
Chicago. Unmatched facilities. Booklet free. 


ADVERTISEMENT WRITERS. 

Bagley, Frank B., P.O. Box 91, Philadelphia. 
Advertising matter written, illustrated and 
displayed at reasonable rates. Prompt work. 

— H. L., Farmington,Me. Aptadvertis- 

g matter written at nominal prices. 

leclant, H. 1., 925 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
Designs and eo advertising. 

Marston, Geo. Portsmouth, N.H. Editorial 
circular and A asian pened writer. Six half- 
columns, $2.00. 

Wady, Clifton S., , 27 School street, Boston, Mass. 
I write illustrated advertising. Correspond- 
ence solici 

Woolfolk, Chas. A., 446 W. Main street, Louis- 
ville, Ky. Writes ads. that will make your 
business grow. 

Zingg, Chas. J., Farmington, Me. 
lets and folders that pay. 


BINDERS’ MACHINERY. 
Fuller, B. C., & Co., 28 Reade street, New York. 
Stitching and folding machines, etc. 
Hickok, W.0., Manufacturing Company, Harris- 
burg, Pa. Complete rulers’ outfits — complete 
binders’ outfits. 
BOOKBINDERS’ SUPPLIES. 
American Strawboard Co.,71 and 73 W. Monroe 
street, Chicago. Bookbinders’ supplies. 
Slade, Hipp & Meloy, 300 Wabash avenue, Chi- 
cago. Also paper-box makers’ supplies. 


Ads., book- 


BRASS TYPE FOUNDERS. 
American Type Founders’ Co. See list of 
branches under Typefounders. 
Missouri Brass Type Foundry Co., 1611 S. Jeffer- 
son ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


CARDS AND CARDBOARD. 


Collins, A. M., Manufacturing Co., 527 Arch 
street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


CYLINDER AND JOB PRESSES, CUTTING 
MACHINES, ETC. 
James, George C., & Co., 126 Longworth street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


CYLINDER PRESS MANUFACTURERS. 
American T. Founders’ Co. sells Cottrell 
Country, Monarch and Paragon presses and 

Campbell hand cylinder presses. 

Babcock Printing Press Manufacturing Co., 
The, New London, Conn.; New York office, 
9 and 10 Tribune building; Barnhart Bros. & 

Spindler, general western agents, Chicago. 
Goss rbot ye 3 Press Co., 335-351 Rebecca st., near 
r. Ashland ave. and Sixteenth st., Chicago. 
=> oe & Co., New York. Manufacturers print- 
ng presses, electrotype machinery and print- 

ag materials. 





ELECTROTYPERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
OF ELECTROTYPE MACHINERY. 
The aig A Company, 444 and 446 Pearl street, 
New York. 


ELECTROTYPERS’ Me nee 
ENGRAVERS’ 
American Wax & Paper Mfg. “vg 199 Franklin 
street, New York. Superior to beeswax at 
one-third the cost. 


ELECTROTYPERS AND STEREOTYPERS. 
7 ren Bros. & Co., 175 Monroe st., Chicago. 
trotypers, photo and wood engravers. 

Campbell & Blum Co., 132 Longworth st., Cincin- 
nati, O. Every énncrintion o of electrotyping. 
Drach, Chas. A., Electrotype Co., corner Pine 
and Fourth sts. (old Globe-Democrat bldg.), 
St. Louis, Mo. Electrotypers and stereotypers. 
ae “Bush Co., Fifth and Main streets, 
Louisville, Ky. Most complete establishment 

in the South. 
a tay Tegan 148 to 154 Monroe street, 

process engravers. 

Zeon a's & “Rog Ae, half - abt po engravers, zinc 
etchers, RO a wood engravers, electro- 
typers, 300-306 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


EMBOSSING COMPOSITION. 


Whiteson’s Embossing Composition is the best. 
For sale everywhere. 


ENGRAVERS. 

Binner Engraving Co., zinc etchings, half-tones, 
wood engravings, color work, 195-207 South 
Canal street, Chicago. 

Brown-Bierce Co., Dayton, Ohio. Engravers by 
all methods, and electrotypers. Fine mechan- 
ical engravings our specialty. Prices low. 


ETCHING ZINC. 


Bruce & Cook, 186-190 Water st. and 248 Pearl 
st., New York. Pure etching zinc a specialty. 


FOLDING MACHINES. 
Bennett Folder.— Rockford Folder Co., Mfrs., 
Rockford, Ill. Cable address, “Folder. = 
Brown Folding Machine Co., Erie, Pa. Write 
for circulars and information. 


INK MANUFACTURERS. 

Ault & Wiborg Co., The, Cincinnati and Chi- 
cago; Ault & Wiborg, New York. 

Bonnell, J. Harper, Co. (Limited), 17 Quincy 
street, Chicago; Ed Hanff, manager. 

ey PA se Ink Works, Office a Factory, 

to 20 Brace street, Buffalo, N 

Phen. & Co., Boston, New York, OR 
and Chicago. ‘“‘Owl” brand fine blacks and 
colors. 

Johnson, om. | aaa 2 Cong Se ay — 
street, P a. Branc m- 
mercial noe ng a ew 45 and 47 Rose 
street, N. Y.; 99 Harrison street, Chicago. 





INK MANUPACTURERS. 


Leve ye. ge do H., & Co., 59 Beekman st., New 

Specialt y, brilliant woodcut inks. Chi- 
ome ‘nate Illinois Typefounding Co. 

—— 's, Geo., Sons, 29 Rose yen New York. 

Book and fine cut and colored ink: 

Morrill, Geo. H., & Co., 146 Con st., Bos- 
ton; 17 to 31 Vandewater st., New York; 341- 
343 Dearborn street, Chi ; E. J. Shattuck 
& Co., 520 Commercial st., San Francisco, Cal. 

Queen ve! Printing Ink Co., The, Cincinnati 


and cago. 

Robinson, C. E., & Bro. (Gray’s Ferry Printing 
Ink Works), manufacturers of printing inks, 
196-198 South Clark street, Chicago. 

Roosen Ink Works, 31 and 33 S. Fifth st., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.; 34. and 36 W. Monroe st., Chicago. 

Thalmann Printing Ink Co., St. Lanta and Chi- 
cago. Mfrs. job, book and half-tone cut inks. 


The Ulimann & Philpott Mfg. Co. Office and 
works, 89 to 95 Merwin st., jeveland, Ohio. 


JOB PRINTING PRESSES. 


American Type Founders’ Co., general selling 
agents for Gally Universal presses. 

Bronson Printers’ Machinery and Warehouse 
Co., Manufacturers Old 9 a Gordon press, 
48 and 50 N. Clinton street, 

Golding & Co., Boston, New York, Philadet hia 
and Chicago. Golding Jobber and Pearl 
presses, fastest, strongest and most quickly 
made ready. 

Liberty Machine Works, The, 54 Frankfort st., 
New York. Sole manufacturers of the new 
style Noiseless Liberty Press. 

Universal Printing Press, embossers and _paper- 
box cutting and creasing presses. General 
selling agents American pefounders’ Co. 
Address nearest branch, as per list under head 
of a a 

Wesel, F., Mfg. Co., 82 Fulton st., New York. 


MACHINE KNIVES. 


Coes, Loring, & Co., Worcester, Mass. Makers 
¢ all kinds of paper and machine knives. 
Best finish. Oldest firm in the country. 
Simonds, A. A., & Son, Dayton, Ohio, mfrs. of 
paper-cutter knives and machine knives. 
White, L. & I. J., Buffalo, N. Y., manufacturers 
of paper-cutting knives; superior quality. 


MAP AND RELIEF-LINE ENGRAVING. 
Zeese, A., & Sons, half-tone engravers, zinc 
etchers map and wood engravers, electrot; 

306 Dearborn street, Chicago. ent 
PAPER-BOX MACHINERY. 
American Type Founders’ Co., general selling 


agents for Gally Universal paper-box cutting 
and creasing presses. 





PAPER-CUTTING MACHINES. 


SPECIALTY SINCE 
1855... 


Dachinery 


for the whole 


Paper 
Industry... 


Seven hundred hands employed. 


Yearly production about 3,700 machines. Discount to retailers. 
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Including two of the best knives, two cutting sticks, screw key and oil cup. 


KARL KRAUSE, Manufacturer of Machinery, Leipzig, Germany. 
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PAPER CUTTERS. 

~~ . to Founders’ Co., cutters of all 
‘d makes on sale at all branches. 

wal, “7m Mfg. Co., 82 Fulton st., New York. 


PAPER-CUTTING KNIVES. 


Coes, Loring, & Co., Worcester, Mass. Makers 
of paper-cutter knives. Best temper, un- 
equaled finish. 

Simonds, A. A., & Son, Part, Ohio, mfrs. of 
paper-cutter knives. Scientific tempering. 


PAPER DEALERS AND MAKERS. 


Butler, J. W., Paper Co., 212 to 218 Monroe 
street, Chicago. 
= Paper Co., 120 and 122 Franklin st., Chi- 
Head eadquarters for printers’ supplies. 
— me A. i & Co., 30 to 34 South Sixth street, 
iladelphia. Paper of every description. 
me... Paper Co.. 181 Monroe street, Chicago. 
Book, Cover, Document Manila papers, etc. 
Kastner & Williams Paper Co., writing, ledger 
and bond papers, Holyoke, Mass. 
Southworth sen gees manufacturers of writ- 
ing and me pene, — a Linen, Vel- 
lum Bond, Mittineague, Mass. 
Taylor, Geo. H., & Co., 207 and 209 Monroe st., 
Chicago, Everything in paper for the sta- 
tioner, lithographer, printer and publisher. 


PAPER RULING MACHINERY. 


Piper, E. J., 44 Hampden —] Springfield, Mass. 
Improved ruling machin — ° F 


PHOTO-ENGRAVING. 


Blomgren Bros. & Co., 175 Monroe street, Chi- 
cago. Photo, half-tone and wood engraving. 
Crosscup & West Engraving Co., The, 911 Fil- 
bert street, Philadelphia. Engraving of a 
high order. 
Illinois Engraving Co., 350 Dearborn st., Chi- 
cago. Engrav: by all processes. 
hoa pols bay Bagreving Co., 414 Eleventh 
ashington, D.C., unexcelled 
halftone and line engraving. 
eg my Printing Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
Superior half-tones and zinc etching. 
cones En Fa ake Co., 314 N. Broadway, St. 
Photo and half-tone engravers. 
my ve & ee half-tone mage zinc etch- 
ers, map an engravers, trotypers, 
300-306 earbern street, Chicago. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVERS’ ELECTRIC LAMPS. 
Colt, J. B., & Co., 115-117 Nassau st., New York. 


Mfrs. of self-focusing arc electric lamps. Ac- 
knowledged by well-known firms to be the best. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVERS’ AND ELECTRO- 
TYPERS’ MACHINERY. 
New York Steel & Copper Plate Co., 171 Wall- 
about st., Brooklyn, N.Y. Copper for half-tone. 
Reg. John, & Sons, Essex and Straight streets, 
Paterson, J. Routing machines, routing 
cutters, saw tables, shoot planes, etc. 


PRINTERS’ MATERIALS. 


American Rag! Founders’ Co., “everything for 
the printer.” 

Bronson Printers’ be ose fd and Warehouse 
Co., new and secondhand machinery and sup- 
plies, 48 and 50 N. Clinton street, Chicago. 








PRINTERS’ MATERIALS. 


Dodson Sayan A Su Com , Atlanta, Ga. 
Largest stock in pel Death. Lowest t prices. 


rinters’ and stereotypers’ blan- 
hteenth street, New York. 


Oe. e Ke & Co., 516 Commerce street, 
hia. Newand secondhand machinery 
cates mae 
Hamilton Mfg. Co., Two Rivers, Wis. Mfrs. of 
cases, stands, cabinets and all printers’ wood 
goods. 


Gehlert, Low 
kets, 204 E 


Mexican Printers’ Supply Agency, Ed. M. Var- 
box 34, Yrapuato, 


- & Co., proprietors, P. 

to., Mexico. Im of ee kinds of print- 
ers’ machinery an materials. American man- 
ufacturers oe want first-class representation 
in Mexico uested to send us their cata- 
logues, epecial Bi lists with discounts, etc. 


sa = t & Wilcox Mfg. Gs Middletown, N. Y. 

’ woodwork of all kinds—cabinets, 

cases, wood type, patent steel furniture, etc. 
Dealers in metal type and machinery. 


Rowell, Robert, Third avenue and Market st., 


Louisville, Ky. Outfits furnished complete. 


Simons, S., & 1So. 13-27 N. Elizabeth st., Chicago. 
ake cabinets, cases, galleys, and everything 
of wood used in a printing office. Make 


Send for our illustrated catalogue. 


Washington Typefoundry, N. Bunch, pro; ah 
314-316 8th street N. , Washington, 


“a Heber, 157 William street, New York. 
Strong slat’ cases, cabinets and stands. 


Wesel, F., Mfg. Co., 82 Fulton street, New York. 


Manufacturers of 
patent el sti 
galleys, etc. 


tent stereot: type blocks, 
s, brass and steel rule, 


PRINTERS’ ROLLERS AND ROLLER 
COMPOSITION. 


Andrew van eon & Co., Sixth and Vine sts., 
Cincinnati, O 

Bendernagel & co. 521 ened st., S Patadsiphia, 
Gelatin and lithographers 

Bingham Brothers Company, ae Rose street, 
Seale Also padding glues. 

a & Reape. 12 to 18 Frankfort st., Cleve- 

rinters’ rollers and composition. 

Birchard, C. H., & Co., 634 Filbert st., Philadel- 
ao ti Out of town orders promptly at- 

Godfrey & Co., printers’ rollers and roller com- 
position, Philadelphia, Pa. Established 1865. 

Hart * ie, 117 N. Water street, Rochester, 

Padding glue. 

Nermen, Q E., & Co., 421 Exchange Place, Balti- 
more, Md. Established 1840. Samples for- 
warded free of charge. 

Osgood, J. H., & Co., 100 Milk st., Boston, Mass. 
Best “‘ Patent” and “‘ Old Style” composition. 

a Edw. A., 18 Mill'street, Rochester, 

Y. Roller composition and flour paste. 
war & Stevens, 148 Congress street, Boston, 
Mass. Improved Standard and Anglo-Amer- 
ican compositions. 


PRINTERS’ WAREHOUSES. 
Guiee. L., & Son, 44-46 Baronne street, New 
Orleans, La. Southern Printers’ Warehouse. 


Heybach-Bush Co., Fifth and Main sts., Louis- 
ville, Ky. Everything for printers. 








STEREOTYPERS’ MACHINERY. 


Lloyd, Geo. E., & Company (Incorporated), elec- 
trotype, a od may electrical machinery of 
all kinds. 403. Corner Canal and 
Jackson streets, Chicago. Send for catalogue. 


TYPEFOUNDERS. 


American Type Founders’ Co., sole makers in 
United States of copper alloy type, self-spac- 
ing type, music type, Greek type. Greatest 
output, completest selection, most original 
designs. For sale at a branches: 

Boston, 150 Congress st. 

New York, Rose and Duane sts. 
Philadelphia, 606-614 Sansom st. 
Baltimore, Frederick and Water sts. 
Buffalo, 83 Ellicott st. 

Cleveland 3 323 Third ave. 
Cleveland, 239 St. Clair st. 
Cincinnati, 7 Longworth st. 
Chicago, 139-141 Monroe st. 
Milwaukee, 89 Huron st. 

St. Louis, Fourth and Elm sts. 
Minneapolis, 24-26 First st., South 
Kansas City, 533 Delaware ‘st. 
Omaha, 111 ‘Howard st. 

Denver, 1616 Blake st. 

Portland, Second and Stark sts. 
San Francisco, 405 Sansome st. 


Barnhart Bros. & Spindler, 183 to 187 Monroe st., 
Chicago. Superior copper-mixed type on the 
point system. All kinds of printing materials. 


Bruce’s, Geo., Son & Co., 13 Chambers street, 
New York. 


Crescent Type Foundry, 349 and 351 Dearborn 

street, Chicago, typefounders and dealers in 

rinters’ supplies. Brass Tules a specialty. 
verything on “standard line.” 


Dominion Typetounting, Co., 780 Craig street, 
Montreal, Canada. anufacturers of the cel- 
ebrated Excelsior Hard Metal Type, and 
dealers in presses, supplies, and everything 
for the printer. 


Farmer, A. D., & Son Typefounding Co., 63 and 
65 Beekman street, New York; 111-113 Quincy 
street, Chicago. 

one. John, typefounder, 451 Belden avenue, 

hicago. Send for specimen sheet. 

Hansen, H. C., typefounder and printers’ sup- 
plies, 24-26 Hawley street, Boston, Mass. 

Inland Type Foundry, 217-219 Olive st., St. Louis, 
Mo. Inventors of standard line type. 

Newton Copper-faced Type Co., 14 Frankfort st., 
New York. Estimating cost deduct quads, 

Pacific States Type Foundry, San Francisco, 
Cal. All printers’ supplies. 


— eas Yala on 200 Clark st., Chicago. 
land an "Keystone Typefoundries. 


WOOD TYPE. 


American Type Founders’ Co. carry in stock 
most complete stock of wood type in the world. 


American Wood Type Co., South Windham 
Conn. Send for catalogue. 


Hamilton Mfg. Co., Two Rivers,Wis. Manufac- 
turers of wood type, borders, ornaments, wood 
rule, etc. 

ee & Wilcox Mfg. Co., Middletown, N. Y. 

ood type unexcelled for finish. ae rule, 
borders, reglet, furniture and all wood goods. 


Wells, Heber, 157 William street, New York. 
New specimen book of beautiful faces. 
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BABCOCK 


Printing 
Manufs. 


THE INLAND PRINTER. 


NEW LONDON, CONN. 


Press 
Co., 





A. COLLORD, Manager New York Office, 9-10 Tribune Building. 














THE DISPATCH. 
Double and Single Feed. The best Flat 
Bed Newspaper Press made. 2500 to 3300 
per hour. 





Catalogue sent 
on application. 











THE REGULAR. 


A splendid Table Distribution Drum Cyl- 
inder Press. In every way equal to the best. 





























Nashville, Tenn, 
BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER. 
Gentlemen:—We are glad to respond to your 
request for our opinion of the Optimus press 
which we bought of you February, ‘95. We 
have so far found that it is all you claimed for 
it. It has been in constant use since we put it 
in, on fine book and cut work. The past three 
months it has been running from ten to fifteen 
hours per day ona fine hardware catalogue, 
containing three or more cuts on each page, 
and it has done the work in a highly satisfac- 
torymanner. We have no trouble whatever in 
operating and have spent nothing for repairs. 
This gives the press a pretty good record. 
Yours very truly, 
MARSHALL & BRUCE CO, 








THE OPTIMUS. 


Fast as the fastest, more risid, more good 
points. Best delivery ever made. Perfect 
Register. 


Findlay, Ohio. 
BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER, 

Gentlemen:—We have your letter of the 
12th inst., and very cheerfully testify to the 
good qualities of the Babcock Dispatch Press. 
It has given us the most perfect satisfaction 
and has qualities that are not found in any 
other flat bed press, We have never hada 
moment's trouble with it from the time it was 
set up in our office, and it does its work well 
on all occasions. There is no press that I can 
think of that so weil answers the purpose of a 

daily newspaper in a city of 20,000 people. 
I make this statement freely and cheerfully. 

Yours respectfully, 

H., P. CROUSE, The Findlay Republican. 


























‘THE STANDARD. 


A desirable all-round Rack and Screw 
Press, equal in distribution to most three 
roller machines. 




















THE COUNTRY. 


A beautiful Press adapted to large or 
small country offices. Size, Six Column 
Quarto; Speed, 1500 per hour. 




















BRANCHES: 
Minnesota Type Foundry Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
Great Western Type Foundry, Kansas City, Mo. 
St. Louls Printers Supply Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Great Western Type Foundry, § Omaha, Neb. 


Barnhart Bros. & Spindler 


General Western Agents 


183 to 187 Monroe Street, CHICAGO 
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Extended Old Style 
Woodward 
Condensed No. 2 
Gothic No. 6 
Tudor Black 
Gothic No. | 
oq| Inland 
2X] Kelmscott 
<4 Woodward Outline 
Saint John 
ww Condensed Woodward 
Oa; Edwards 
£aX| French Old Style 
Extended Woodward 
Cond. Gothic No. | 
o~| Roman No. 20 
LAX} Cosmopolitan 
5<<| Antique No. | 
0. S. Italic No. 9 


Condensed Latin 
Condensed No. | 
Old Style No. 9 
Latin 

Gothic Italic No. | 
Full-Face No. | 
French 0. S. Italic 
Typewriter 
Schwabacher 
lonic 

Italic No. 20 
Caledonian Italic 
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SOLUTION OF THE 


INLAND TYPE FOUNDRY’S 


PRIZE “PI” PUZZLE 


The 31 lines below, set in the 12-Point size of the various STANDARD LINE faces named, all of 
which are of our manufacture, were disarranged and set to form the puzzle printed on page 571 
of the August issue of the Inland Printer. Many errors were made in naming our faces, mostly by 
those who had not studied our specimen books and sheets. 


Prize-Winners: Ist, $50—W. P. Harmon, Princeton, Wis. 2d, $25—Herbert 
S. Bridge, Bond Hill, O. 3d, $10—C. J. Krehbiel & Co., Cincinnati, O. 


Standard Line is in itself the greatest 
prize we could offer to the printer. We now decjare 
that, When in the course of typographic events it becomes 
necessary for a printer to purchase additional type, or perhaps 
an entire new outfit, it is well to pause and thorougblyp 
study the question of what type is the best. Profits 
depend upon it. All roads lead to Rome. No matter 
from what point of view the subject may be considered, the verdict 
of the progressive printer will eyery time rest upon 
Standard Line type as filling every requirement for the quick and profitable 
production of all classes of plain or fancy printing. The points of excellence of 
Standard Line are so numerous that it would require 
a lengthy dissertation to do them justice; but a few may be 
briefly mentioned: All the sizes of any 
Standard Line series can be used in combination as caps and small caps, and will line readily 
and accurately with simple justification by means of point 
system leads and slugs. Ril faces on any one body are cast on the same 
line, as is shown in this specimen. If Standard Line 
had no other feature to commend tt thts alone would be sufficient 
to satisfy the practical printer. The compositor setting legal or other blanks will 
find special gratification in the fact that 2-Point brass 
rule, single or dotted, can be quickly justified in position to line 
with any face on any body, by means of leads and slugs 
of the point system. For date-lines on bill and letter-heads this will be 
well appreciated. Another prominent feature 
is that the Leaders of any one body will line with every face cast 
on that body; hence Standard Line leaders have a 
range of usefulness wider by far than leaders have ever had before. 
Leaders of any one body will also line accurately 
with all faces cast on other bodies, thus further extending their 
worth as economic printing material. 


In this connection we wish to impress upon printers the fact that Standard Line faces are now quite extensive in variety. The above 
shows only a part of our 12-Point faces. The number of faces cast on our system is now so great that a printing office can be entirely 
equipped with the choicest type without having anything else than Standard Line. Send for our mew Specimen Book, now in press. 


Inland Type Foundry 


Inventors and Makers of 


217-219 Olive St. sTANDARD LINE TYPE Saint Louis, Mo. 


18-Point Border No. 1852 surrounds this page. Fonts of 24 inches, $1.25. 
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Byron Weston Zo.... 


has for many years made a specialty of 


LINEN LEDGER and 
RECORD PAPER 2 


It has no superior, and is used by all 
first-class stationers. 
oe» Mills at Dalton, Mass. 
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EVERYTHING IN PAPER 


FOR THE PR | NTE R TELEPHONES : 
PUBLISHER 5g, 


SU PREPGRUUEGES -  Seven/Tventy Five 
MERCHANT 





E CARRY A COMPLETE STOCK oF 


Ledger Papers Writing Papers Bristol Boards 
Bond Papers - Book Papers Cardboards 
Blotting Papers Cover Papers Wrapping Paper 
Ruled Papers Print Papers Strawboards 


SPECIALTIES: 


shaisidits Ebbets J. W. Butler Paper Company, 


STEEL AND COPPERPLATE 


ENGRAVING. ) 

' O$. 212-218 Monroe Street 

- ners ai ocsepgaaial Send for Catalogue and ot if , 
PAPER RULING. Price List. Chicago 
SPECIAL CALENDARS, ETC. * 
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= raphe = 
s) Mountings Mon. —" sine — - — In Black and White. s) 
GG reverent yoru | Tue. SHOW THEN TO YouR cusTonERs | ein" 
g can be assembled | YWVWedg,) SEND US YOUR ORDER Printed g 
i Sten Thu. | PRINT CALENDARS ‘a Sean aa 
(=) any Hobby, Bere Psi . ot (Y) 
BD) anv Business, | Fri. | DELIVER AND COLLECT YOUR MONEY | alendar Pads 3) 
ANY Pocketbook. | Sg¢, | «BLOW YOURSELF” im @ 


J. W. BUTLER PAPER COMPANY ® 


212-215 MONROE STREET, CHICAGO 
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“CENTURY” vs. “MIEHLE”—a resumé 


THE BOAST.—«The world is challenged to any competition in quality 
and quantity of products.’’— Extract from revised 1895 catalogue of the Miehle Co. 


The Attack — May. The Repulse.— June. 
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We not only will Write it in 


“HAVE HIM WRITE IT IN | Bag , pxaes the Contract 
” Sql HAVE HIM WRITE IT IN i 
THE CONTRACT 199 3D fT THE CONTRACT” we se but the “Century” will 


Fulfill it,in Your press- 











WHEN the representative of a printing WIHIEN the eepresentative of a printing room! 
press manufacturer claims that his a press emma turer claims that his "T™1,: . 
press will run as fast as the “Miehle ye press will run as fast asthe"Miehle™ This, and more, will 


WHEN he represents that it will carry a WHEN he re s that it will carry a the “Century” do—for it 
full type form as fast as the-Miehie™ tal ype orm as as asthe Mil : " 
” \ WHEN he represents it as deing as works at the Highest 
WHEN he represents it as being as : powerful as the Michle™ Have s 1K “th 
powerful as the “Miche”... ... . 1 /\—=. WHEN he erat ig aul him Speed Known—with 
WHEN he represents it as being none SE a . A in ink distribution ‘to the" *Michle’ write it Register, not approxi 
in ink distribution to the “Michie \ write it | 4 WHEN he represents ing as in ae 
: handy and as ‘ich \auatesteuny mate, but absolute! Wth- 
the 
Miehle 
WHEN he represents 


WHEN he represents it as being as in A. as the A : 
: Contract. out Slur! Without Gut- 
Contract =)Y\& tnade and of as chelce enateriel os 


handy and as aly made- ready the 
as the * rs 
a the “Michie” tering and the consequent 


WHEN he represents it to be as well- : 
made and of as choice material as pa hp oh that oes Destruction of Forms! 
seacessé \ / Quantity and quality of work Without an Unsteady 

WHEN he represents that his press is (F YOU REQUIRE HiM TO LIVE UP TO HIS CONTRACT. WE WILL > 4 
equal to the “Michie” in preduciog ( «< Ox GOLIOED TO Bev Fen You A-WNERLE and Soft Impression! and 
quantity and quality of work . Clears all Form Rollers! 














IF YOU REQUIRE HIM TO LIVE UP TO HIS CONTRACT. HE WILL 
GE OBLIGED TO BUY FOR YOU A“ MIEMLE. TP. THE MIEHLE PRINTING PRESS The “C mr 

& MFG. CO. © CHICKGO & NEW YORK he Century” is a 

saeeensanscanens Seno ron rene caraiocut |, New Type of Press— it 

THE MIEHLE PRINTING PRESS ) - veseves ter tap not only surpasses the 
& MFG. CO. ©@@ CHICAGO & NEW YoRK Z Us most modern Two-Revolutions in Production, but excels 


seseesseecsseceroseeesneees SEND FOR 1090 CATALOGUE | Pais even the Stop Cylinder in Perfection of Product! 
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Campbell Printing Press & Mfg. Co. 
5 Madison Avenue, New York. 
334 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
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The Counter-Attack.— September. The Retreat.— october. 
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An Open Letter OPEN LETTER Presss*miz. co * 


Chicago, September 23rd, 1896. 
OFFICE OF THE 


CAMPBELL PRINTING PRESS & MFG. Co Gentlemen,—Your open letter which appeared in the September issue 
ens oF 


SHEET PRINTING, WEB PERFECTING AND of "The Inland Printer,” and a copy of which you are sending broed- 
PAPER FOLDING MACHINERY. cast to printers by mail, is before us. Your ingeniously worded 
article is a strong endeavor to try to keep in the proc ion by 
5 Madison Ave., New York, August 22, 1896. hanging to the coat-tail of the *Miehl Your presumptive assertion 
Miehle Printing Press & Joe Co., that you had accepted an implied challenge in our advertisement 
Chicago, 121.: *Have him write it in the contract", and that it had been declined 
lemen,—When you issued to teed Re agra bed broad challenge by us, is @ wonderful stretch of imagination as to facts. You evi- 
Mange him write it in the contract, ual 
a Bg dently wish to convey to the printer the idea that the untried experi- 
use of at Heyy Gnantaery to determine ment you call the *Century® is being sold in competition with the 
the Teiative values of our respective machines. . You no doubt wish to avoid writing it in the contract— = 
ou have since avoided the issue which usually follows such var 
@ challenge and its acceptance, and by so doing have left undecided 
r own instigation, we attribute not to the lack 
r part, or to the absence of that courage which 


Campbell Printing Press & Mfg. Co., 
. ¥.: 





shrinks from risking so much upon a move which might, perchance, be lost. the printer cae 
et the wisdom of e busine: licy which abhors risk ther att 
of i 


Po. your furt! 
and therefore do not now ik to deny you the priv: ack of mechanical aes i 








ins, which 
is equally decisive, and is fraught with not the slightest risk of 7" 
mischance to you Campbell, which after twenty years’ 
You will agree that both machines cannot be the best machine; that more money pr, your productions of less than four 
one must be superior to the other, and that that superiority must rest years’ wear will bring on the market today 
upon a substantial basis of mechanical reasons wey may be readily inters are not liable to be DenePitee by such a ridiculous 
ascerteined and easily understood This being @ propose that each proposition as @ test of mechanical skill on paper, by your wordy 
i *puff* writers—who evidently know more about the dictionary than e 
not want to be the innocent cause o: 


papers appear sim- 
ultaneously in a given number of * The Inland Printer 
it a the printer is entitled to _ fullest light 
¥ ul hi ot ines offered a ate w oAen$ pre: iy od fulfilled the 
ted. then, and not until then. put upon 
tunity of ty how and why the °Miehle* is supreme, now that the th in which nobody has been de- 
* Century*— t magnificent piece of modern designing is on e 
market. Respectfully 
Camp! belt Printing Press & Mfg. Co. 
has withstood even the a 
discard others of similar names, you might claim a standing as 
competitor. 
Yours truly, 


of In terest to You 7 RALGSG oo ee Miohle Printing Press & Mfg. Co. 

















—— ——O——— 
Our assertions result of honest conviction, which is based upon an abundance of fact. We ask for 
them the gravest consideration at the hands of those who think, and who love progress. To all such 


we dedicate the following pages. THE CAMPBELL COMPANY. 
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Wy nkoop-Hallenbeck-Crawford Co., Wynkoop-Hallenbeck-Crawford Co., 
New York. New York, 


Wynkoop-Hallenbeck-Crawford Co., 
New York. 


~~ ~~ 
©'e'e'e'e'e'e'e'e'e'e'e'e 0'0'0'0'0'0'0'@ 


WYNKOOP-HALLENBECK- 
CRAWFORD CO. 


New York, Oct. 14, ’96. 
Campbell P. P. & Mfg. Co. 


Gentlemen,—The Century Pony 
Presses we have running here and 
in Albany are working to our en- 
tire satisfaction; we consider them 
in every respect a success. 

Faithfully yours, 


Winthrop Press, New York. 


Wynkoop-Hallenbeck- 
Crawford Co. 


H. C. HALLENBECK, President. 


NOTE.— In addition to the Ponies 
which have. been running for several 
months, we are now placing a No. O, 
43 x 56-inch ‘‘Century” in each of 
the printing offices of this concern, 
which has been among the largest users 
of Mieble presses in the East. 


Michael & Co., New York. ‘* Dry Goods Economist,’’? New York. Keller-McCabe Printing Co., New York. 


Gray Bros., New York. L. Middleditch, New York. C. P. Brate, Albany, N. Y. 
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“Century ”’ vs. “Miehle.” 


Below will be found in full the latest communication of the Miehle Company 


concerning the pending controversy, and our reply thereto. For the convenience of the 
reader we have divided the Miehle Company’s letter into sections, each of which is 
treated in its proper order. ‘These sections are set to the left of the page, in order that 
the letter may be read consecutively if desired: 


OPEN LETTER 
in answer to Campbell Printing Press & Mfg. Co. 


CuicaGco, September 23, 1896. 


CAMPBELL PrINTING Press & Mrc. Co., New York : 


Gentlemen,—Y our open letter which appeared in the September 
issue of Tr INLAND PRINTER and a copy of which you are sending 
broadcast to printers by mail, is before us. 


( Miehle Letter.) 


New York, October 23, 1896. 
Miehle Printing Press & Mfg. Co., Chicago, I1l.: 


Gentlemen,—To your communication of September 23, 
printed as an open letter in the October number of this journal, 
we respectfully submit the following in reply: 


Your ingeniously worded article is a strong endeavor to keep in the 
procession by hanging to the coat-tail of the ‘‘ Miehle.” 


( Miehle Letter.) 


Your first assertion, it occurs tous, is in part correct. 
We are indeed hanging to the coat-tail of the "Miehle." 
Patiently, firmly, yea even grimly, do we grasp its nether- 
most attire in what is beginning to appear a vain endeavor 
to compel it to a fulfillment of your boast. What portion 
of its garment your present rate of precipitancy will leave 
in our hands is fast becoming a matter of interesting spec- 
ulation. However, as neither "the procession” or a coat-tail 
concerns the making of good presses we hasten to pass on. 


Your presumptive assertion that you have accepted an implied chal- 
lenge in our advertisement ‘‘ Have him write it in the contract,” and 
that it has been declined by us, is a wonderful stretch of imagination 


as to facts. 


In this we cannot so readily agree. If you intend to 
convey the idea that "Have him write it in the contract" was 
not a challenge, pray, what then was it? Certainly not a 
graceful compliment to the competency of other machines or 
to the business integrity of your competitors. On the con- 
trary, the world has accepted it as a direct attack upon all 
other machines and upon the integrity of contract of their 
builders, and as such it was a challenge pure and simple, but 
of double meaning, which could only be justified by your 
ability to support it by proof upon demand. That we accepted 
it without condition our reply "We not only will write it 
in the contract, but the :Century’ will fulfill it” will 
show. Indeed, not satisfied with occupying merely a negative 
position, and being sure of our ground, we went farther; 
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| John D. Lucas Printing Co., Baltimore, Md. Benalleck Litho. Ptg. Co., Montreal, Can. Standard Printing Co., Westfield, N. J. 
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“Century” vs. “Miehle.” 


we asserted that the "Century" would not only do ALL 
you claimed for the "Miehle” but MORE; and, better still, we 
stood, as we now stand, ready to prove it. An opportunity 
you have not as yet accorded us. 
In view of the above, can you still deny the challenge ? 

Can you still deny our acceptance? Can you still deny your 
subsequent evasion? If you continue to deny the first we 
commend to your attention "the boast" which we have reprinted 
from ycur latest catalogue. If you continue to deny the 
second, we commend to your attention the closing words of 
this reply. If then your policy still is evasion—so be it. 

(Miehle Letter.) 

You evidently wish to convey to the printer the idea that the untried 

experiment you call the ‘‘ Century” is being sold in competition with 

the ‘* Miehle.” 

To this assertion, gentlemen, we most humbly protest. 

We have not, indeed, claimed the "Century" as in competition 
with the "Miehle” or ANY other press—in fact, we, on the 
contrary, have persistently averred that it is NOT LIKE OTHER 
PRESSES but is in truth A NEW TYPE OF PRESS. 


Our experiment, which you are so good as to class with 
the "untried," consisted in an endeavor to combine in one 
machine the capabilities of many, as, for instance, the 
accuracy of register, rigidity of impression and the gentle 
reverse of the Stop Cylinder; the high speed, the convenience 
and the light running of the Two-Revolution, and the sim- 
plicity of the Drum, together with a plethora of novel 
features; all, you will agree, desirable things which any 
printer may well wish to have within one pair of frames. 
Did we succeed? Ask the users upon the opposite pages; 
among them you will find several who, upon your own showing 
in recent Miehle circulars, are qualified to judge. 

Yes, we have met with unqualified success, and a new 
class has resulted in which, as yet, we have NO competitor. 


( Miehle Letter.) 

You no doubt wish to avoid writing it in the contract—which you so 
rashly promised to do, by attempting to make it appear as an implied 
challenge (we do not think that will work with the printers) 


Avoid? Hardly. The earnestness of our convictions will 
not permit of such a course. We at all times have been 
ready to "write it" or print it in our contract for that 
matter, but no one yet has asked us to. 


( Miehle Letter.) 

and your proposed wordy contest is evidently designed to gain 
‘*points of mechanical construction” to enable you to build a press 
that could in some degree compete with the ‘‘ Miehle” instead of 
giving light to the printers. 


In thus skillfully uncovering our thirst for "points of 
mechanical construction” you leave us naked indeed to the 
charge of desiring to learn. Well, unusual as this condition 
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R. R. Donnelley & Sons, Chicago, III. 





T. A. Myers & Co., York, Pa. 
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R. R. DONNELLEY & SONS 
COMPANY. 
Chicago, October 8, 1896. 


Campbell P. P. & Mfg. Co.: 
Gentlemen,—The Century Pony which 


has been running in our office for the past , 


eight months has proved a thorough suc- 
cess, and has filled the promises made 
by you. 

The 43 x 56 inch Century, recently 
erected, has not run long enough for us to 
be able to speak of all its merits, but when 
we say the check for payment of the 
same is now awaiting you in our office, 


we think that is sufficient guarantee that ~ 


the press will perform all that you have 
claimed for it. Yours truly, 
R. R. Donnelley & Sons Co., 
By R. R. DONNELLEY, President. 


NOTE —This concern has been one of the 
most prominent users of Mieble Presses tn 
Chicago. 
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The Gazette Co., Altoona, Pa. 
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George Gregory, Chicago, III. 











** Village Record,’’ Westchester, Pa. 
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“Century” vs. “Miehle.” 


of mind may seem, we must admit it. We, in truth, have the 
desire of knowledge strong upon us, but the further acqui- 
sition of information is not the point in question, as the 
following paragraph from our previous letter to you will show: 
"You will agree that both machines cannot be the best machine; 
that one must be superior to the other, and that that supe- 
riority must rest upon a substantial basis of mechanical 
reasons which may be readily ascertained and easily under- 
stood. This being so, we propose that each prepare a paper 
which shall discuss comparatively the ‘Miehle’ and the 
‘Century’; that both presses be considered exhaustively from 
the standpoints of Mechanical Construction, Producing Capac- 
ity, Quality of Product and Economy of Operation; and that 
both papers appear simultaneously in a given number of 


‘The Inland Printer.'" 


You will observe, therefore, that although as a rule un- 
usually anxious to learn, we at the moment are not engaged 
in that occupation, but in an endeavor to afford the public 
an opportunity of comparing the results of your learning, 
as shown in the "Miehle”" with the more recent results of our 


learning as shown in the "Century." 


Your noncompliance, however, will not defeat our purpose, 
for at a future time we shall undertake the comparison single- 
handed if need be. The "Miehle," you may rest assured, 
will at all times receive just, fair and even generous treat- 
ment at our hands. Our mission is not to destroy faith in 


your machine, but to create faith in a better one. 

( Miehle Letter.) 

Your introduction of the ‘‘Campbell Improved,” ‘‘Campbell Oscilla- 
tor,” two futile attempts on the ‘‘Campbell Economic” and your 
further attempt to make the first ‘‘Century,” all go to prove your 
lack of mechanical skill and long want of pointers from a first-class 
manufacturer of printing presses. These repeated failures have 
caused many a printer to ‘‘walk the floor,” ‘chewing the cud of 
bitter reflection.” How different from the old Campbell press, which, 
built under the skill and care of old Andrew Campbell, after twenty 
years’ use will sell for more money than your productions of less than 
four years’ wear will bring on the market today. 


Possibly when looked at from this age of rapid printing, 
some of the machines you mention may not seem of great effi- 
ciency, but it is nevertheless a fact that had not the world 
been waked with a fast press many a printer might prosper 
today in the use of slow machinery, who now has to face the 
alternatives of total annihilation or the installation of 
rapid presses. A new condition has indeed arisen, and as 
its influence is felt, tons of valuable machinery grow old— 


yet such is the natural course of things. 
(Miehle Letter.) 
Printers are not liable to be benefited by such a ridiculous proposition 
as a test of mechanical skill on paper, by your wordy ‘‘ puff” writers 
—who evidently know more about the dictionary than a printing 
press—and we do not want to be the innocent cause of inflicting such 
upon them. 
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C. J. Kreihbell, Cincinnati, Ohio. 








F. W. Roberts & Co., Cleveland, Ohio. \ W. E. Kneale, Cleveland, Ohio. 

















Palmer & Morris, East Liverpool, Ohio. D. W. & W. C. Wilson, Elgin, Ill. Smith-Brooks Printing Co., Denver, Colo. 
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(Miehle Letter.) 


In this we cannot agree with you. Printers, as we have 
found them, are clear headed, brainy men who, having had 
technical experience, are possessed of a quick insight into 
all things mechanical which enter into their business. We 
cannot, therefore, conceive why such men "are not liable to 
be benefited" by an exhaustive comparison of both machines, 
even though it be in print. A clear demonstration of facts 
we believe far more acceptable to them than either unsup- 
ported assertion or abuse. 


Contrast your various experiments with the history of the ‘‘ Miehle.” 
Nearly twelve years ago the first press of the name was set up in 
Chicago. After four years of practical use on work of all descrip- 
tions, it was demonstrated that the press has fulfilled the most 
sanguine expectations of all interested. It was then, and not until 
then, put upon the market, and the result is a press in which nobody 
has been deceived. 


(Miehle Letter.) 


The "Miehle" has indeed earned its past and we respect 
its many victories, but we are not now relating history; we 
are making it. That the "Century" is the press of today and 
and of to-morrow its achievements, which are more brilliant 
than those yet attained by any other press, will testify. 


If you have a press which can be sold in competition with the 
‘*Miehle,” ‘‘have him write it in the contract ’— that is all we ask— 
and when it has withstood even the short test which has caused you 
to discard others of similar names, you might claim a standing as 


a competitor. 


Yours truly, 
MIEHLE PRINTING PRESS & MFG. CO. 


P. S.— This letter is capable of reproduction by the Zinc Etching Process. 


Gentlemen, we know that self-preservation is the first 
law of nature, and therefore expect that you will strain 
every nerve to retain your hold upon the uppermost round of 
the ladder, but the time has come and the "Century" is here, 
and there is another law which overrules even the first law 
of nature, and that is the law of the survival of the fittest. 
If you would quarrel with fate, here, then, is your 
opportunity. 


Upon page five of your revised Catalogue for 1895, the 
following words appear: 


‘*The world is challenged to any competition in 
quality and quantity of products.”’ 


We accept this challenge, without qualification or res- 
ervation, for the "CENTURY" press. 


Respectfully yours, 
CAMPBELL PRINTING PRESS & MFG. CO. 
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Franklin Printing Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


FANE TET 5 Set Me ates 


THE WINTHROP PRESS. 

























a : New York, Oct. 13,’96. 
ta ° 
: ‘ Campbell P. P. & Mfg. Co.: : 
e e 
; Gentlemen,—The two Century $ 
$ Presses now running in our office 3 
are giving thorough satisfaction. $ 
fC They are a great success. 5 
7 e e 
Ss Yours truly, : 
e e 
S The Winthrop Press. 3 
e 
e J. H. EGGERS, Vice-Pres. ® 
C) *) 
@ ® 
e ®) 
@ Pome ®) 
) NOTE -—This is another house 3} 
‘§ which has installed ‘‘ Centuries” after } 
‘© having used ‘‘Miebles” for several } 
ears. 2 
e 
Kingston Fr » Rondout, N. Y. 
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Foster, Dick & Co., Pittsburg, Pa. Foster, Dick & Co., Pittsburg, Pa. Foster, Dick & Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 
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A Battle Royal 


all along the line. Mr. Orr’s friends bunch their votes and he 
wrests second place from Mr. Johnston. 
Mr. Shepard is now fifth in the race. 
Mr. Herbert increases his lead but slightly. 
We regret to announce the death of Mr. C. E. Leonard, of Chicago, at one 
time one of the leading candidates in the Printer-Laureate contest. Mr. Leonard 
enjoyed the respect and esteem of the printing trade generally. 


Mr. W. W. Pasko, Chairman of the Committee, reports votes registered to October 20, 1896: 


No. of Votes. No. of Votes. 
B. B. HERBERT (National Journalist), Chicago, 2,202 || CHAS, E., LEONARD, Chicago, Rann aoe, 
LOUIS H. ORR (Bartlett & Co.), New York, - 554 W. H. WOODWARD, St. Louis, Bae eee 
WM. JOHNSTON (Printers’ Ink Press), New York, 515 | A. V. HAIGHT, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., hes 9 
PAUL NATHAN (Lotus Press), New York, - 487 A. O. BUNNELL, Dansville, N. Y., = * 7 
HENRY O. SHEPARD, Chicago, - - - 333 | DAVID RAMALEY, St. Paul, - - 7 
THEO. L. De VINNE (De Vinne Press), New deena: 265 ROBERT WHITTET, Richmond, Va., - 6 
J. F. EARHART, Cincinnati, - - 190 | R.R.DONNELLEY, Chicago, - - - = - 5 
ANDREW MCcNALLY, Chicago, - - - 57 C. A. DANA, New York, - - - - - 4 
‘THOMAS MacKELLAR, a, - -  §2 | THOMAS TODD, Boston, 4 
H. T. ROCKWELL, Boston, = - - + 47 | 


Scattering Votes, 102, Total Vote registered, 4,889. 
New votes registered for Egbert E. Carr, Marlboro, N. Y., and Augustus Peverelly. 





CAMPBELL PRINTING PRESS 
& MFG. CO. 


5 Madison Avenue, 334 Dearborn Street, 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 
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A SELF-FEEDER 





REAR VIEW, 


Showing revolving delivery table, with removable trays. 


sold on a guaranty of 5,000 
impressions per hour. 


Every printer who is using one of our 
presses is doing much better than that. 
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Che harris Automatic 


Card and Envelope 
Presseeeee 
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Waste of stock reduced 90 per cent. 
No offset from tympan sheet. 
Envelopes printed on front or back. 


The Harris Automatic Press Co. 


&% NILES, OHIO %& % 





THE CELEBRATED AND UNEXCELLED 


CHANDLER & PRICE 


Not for the Least Money, 


«woe | Se Gordon Press 


SAVER. 








BUY THE BEST AT FIRST AND THUS SAVE REPAIR BILLS. 


Patented: 


May 26, 1885. | 
April 12, 1887. | 
March 12, 1889. | 
Others pending.) 











SIZES AND PRICES: 


in 2 § with Throw-off and } 
Eighth Medium, 7 x11, ; Depressible Grippers {* $150.00 


ee oe 8x12, . 165.00 
Quarto Medium, 10 x 15, = + 250.00 
Large Quarto, 12x18, ” = + 300.00 

sHalt Medium, 14 x 20, i: = - 400.00 
14% x 22, x by - 450.00 

poe Fixtures, ‘ 15.00 

Chandler & Price Fountain, for either size press, 20.00 

Buckeye Fountain, . m 10.00 


*With each Half Medium are leis palllinn, thus securing 

superior distribution. 

With each press there are three chases, one brayer, two 
sets of roller stocks, two wrenches and one roller mold. 

No charge for boxing and shipping. 

All our goods guaranteed in every respect. 

N. B.— None genuine without the name of Chandler & 
Price, Cleveland, Ohio, cast upon the rocker. 


WE CHALLENGE COMPARISON. 
FOR SALE BY DEALERS ONLY. 
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Specimens of... & 

{ ZINC, HALF-TONE, 

7 WOOD ano 

, LITHOGRAVURE & 
: ENGRAVING------ BY 


THE INLAND PRINTER. 


allZ § 


\\ 183, 185 §& 187 Monroe Street, Chicago. 
: ' 








Zinc Etching from Pen Drawing. 


The most skillful artists are employed by us for executing Drawings in 
Line or Wash for all illustrative purposes. 
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Sample of Wood Engraving. 


Thirty years’ experience in thisclass of work. We have our own foundry for 
Electrotyping. Give us a trial order. 
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Vignetted Half-Tone from Photograph. 


Specimen Sheets of any of the above processes sent free to any printer. CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. ESTIMATES CHEERFULLY FURNISHED. 





Lithogravure Headings 
For Note, Letter or Bill Head use, Bank Checks and Stubs, Drafts, Cards, etc., at lowest prices. 
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PREPARE FOR PROSPERITY! Siz 32h? 


See our Specimens on this and opposite page, also page 145. 
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GOMBINATION ZING AND HALF-TONE ENGRAVING. 


From original drawings by out own artists, showing style suitable for Magazine or Gatalogue Cover, 
adapted to one or two printings. 
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THE LINOTYPE .¢ # # % 


is especially adapted for 


“Magazine Composition yg 


Ste 





















st et Some of the best periodicals in the country 
are being set up on Linotype machines, and the , : 
te, number is steadily increasing as the advantages of | 
_NEWENGLAND | Linotype composition become known. # vt 2 Each | 
















































































| (Ben MACAZINE | machine sets type in size from agate to small pica. | 
~ttm:- Face and measure changed in less | 
Tit AMERICAN ,| than five minutes. A large variety | 
ing TINE i| is afforded of faces in English, Ger- | 
| i. sect) em Man, French and ! 
| Mi — a other languages. | 
JEDUCATIONAL —— | 
«‘«New England Magazine.”’ ‘ MONTH LY 
Type set on a Vena lo os Wee aes oe 
Linotype. —a 
coccccccccocoooccs on a Bt ge 
* ce 
There is no field § = «The American Kitchen —_—=—" 
in the printing trade : ima a set ona ; ania 
in which the Lino- § ees | ae 


24444444644 46446464444 


type is being more CCOCCoooCooosCCCCCS | ~—aer = 
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generally adopted than among @ ‘The Ohio Educational ia 4 
4 Monthly.’’ Type set ona 

® 
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Leg al Printers. NEN SCORED PER of Legal Work 


Many of themaretobefoundinthefollow- #8 $= © printed from type set ona 
ing list of firms who have adopted the Linotype: Linotype. 
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New York City —J. J. Little & Co., Trow Directory Ptg. and Bookbinding Co., S. S. McClure Co., 
Cherouny Ptg. Co., Herbert Booth King & Bro. Pub. Co., Isaac Goldman, William G. Hewitt, .N. 
Jennings, DeLeeuw & Oppenheimer, D. Appleton & Co., J. A. Hill & Co., Livingston Middleditch Co., 
Robert LeCouver, Metropolitan Job Ptg. Co., Record and Guide Ptg. Co. .» Union Ptg. Co., Lafayette 1 
Press, Methodist ‘Book Concern. ¢ 

Chicago — rang Sat gh Co.; Brown, ea? Ee 0 gala Howard & Wilson Pub. Co., Die Rund- % 
schau, Ram’s Horn, B Conkey Co., F True & Co. ‘ 

Philadelphia — Geo. F. Lasher, Harper & Bro., Patterson & White, Dunlap Printing Co. 

Boston — Public Library, C. A. Pinkham & Co., J. J. Arakelyan. 
io Baltimore — The Friedenwald Co., Fleet, McGinley & Co., Guggenheimer, Weil & Co., Thomas & { 

vans. d 

St. Louis— Buxton & Skinner Stationery Co., C. H. Mekeel Stamp and Pub. Co., Machine Type- ‘ 

setting Co. 5 


Mergenthaler Linotype Co. | 


TRIBUNE BUILDING, NEW YORK. 


PHILIP T. DODGE, Border around this advertisement 
President and General Manager. was set om a Linotype Machine. 
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CHROMATIC PUZZLE. 
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An awkward young man from the country, 
by the name fp. was said to be very & 
because he turned G@® when a young lady, 
who was dressed in ee , presented him 
with a ae 
_ One day while eating a | ee he was 
made to feel very 7 because he choked 


in the face. 








upon a seed until he becarie 





He possessed one advantage over his city 
friends, however, and that was he knew that 


Ly berries are ae when they are L ' 


FFFFFFFFFFFF 


Brown....464-84 Black.....254-72 Orange ...154=42 

Green.....357739 Yellow....439-60 Blue....... 309-00 

Scarlet....365-01 Violet.....326-64 Purple ....174-04 
ae 333700 


@he Ault & Wiborg Co. 


Manufacturers Finest Printing Tnks, Blacks and Colors, 


68 Beekman $t., New York City. 


to Che Ault s Wiborg Zo’s 
Chromatic Puzzle eeee 
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ci Cincinnati ae $2 Sherman Street. 
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OLIVE BROWN, $2.00. (470-03. ) 


Che Ault & Wiborg Co. 


Manufacturers Finest Printing Inks, Blacks and Qolors, 


Banderas eee Cincinnati «<< 


68 Beekman $t., New York City. 


Chicago eeeee 


$2 Sherman Street. 


( OVER. ) 
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= age Chpe-Selting 
9 EMILE Hyachine Company 


203 Broadway, Dew York. 







Thorough 
Inspection 
Invited. 


SEEEEEEEEEEE 


The EMPIRE 
sets ordinary 
type. eeeece 


EQUIRES no machinist, 

metal or gas. Simple in 
construction, moderate in 
price. Rapid and accurate 
in operation. Admits use 
of italics, small caps, and 
black-letter sideheads. 


Rob bb bbb eine 





COMPOSING MACHINE AUTOMATIC DISTRIBUTER. 


western Agents: A.D. Farmer & Son Cope Founding Co. 


CAN BE SEEN IN PRACTICAL OPERATION AT OUR SALESROOMS, 111 & 113 QUINCY ST., CHICAGO. 


jV\ec AVG} 


Diner | CONNECTE: 
e. NoGears.NoNoise, 


TO > . 
a. e 
Presses % Wie ATTACHED TO ANY PRESS, 
. of Hh WRLTING Ta a eae 
ee 7 AWE 





Ea 


MORE oto © oR BELT, 
(CIENT THANSHAF Fu tes 


Yo: 


Py t 4 

C4 @-l/ Yi. 
i 
pl 


WAL incivnarsd Q-usa 
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a day is a Groat 
a year” .5 56: 


Are the Catch Pennies 
of the Print Shop and 








IN PRICE, 
UTILITY and 
INGENUITY. 


All 
J STAND ALONE 


3 One Hundred and Four Styles and Combinations of Folding Machines, Roll Wrapping Machines, 
; ji Flat Wrapping Machines. Label Mailers, Sheet Joggers, Power Saw Benches, Job Room 

) Benches and Roll-Top Tool Cases,: Stock and Form Trucks, Stereotypers’ Iron- 

l] ) Lined Trucks, Electro Cabinets, Die Cabinets, Revolving Type Cabinets, 

NA 





: a End-Wood Cutter Sticks, Zinc Top Mailing Tables, End-Wood 
1(( 
h 
li I) 
NS Zrca 


Make-Ready Tables, Platen Press Feed Gauges, 


This line of goods 
can be bought of 





as ‘ 
Ye oOuragents in.... 
{i 


ay 





Chicago, 
Philadelphia, 
Boston, 
Pittsburgh, 
Cincinnati, 
Kansas City, 
St. Paul, 
Milwaukee, 


New York, 
Baltimore, 
Buffalo, 
Cleveland, 
St. Louis, 
Omaha, 
Minneapolis, 
Denver, 





San Francisco, Portland, 
Atlanta, Dallas, 
Toronto Type Foundry, 
Toronto and Winnipeg, 
Dominion Type Foundry, 
Montreal and St. Johns, N, B., 
M. P. McCoy, 54 Farringdon 
Rd, London, England, 
Harry Franks, 47 Pitt St., 
Sydney, N.S. W. 


International Printers’ Supply 
Co,, El Paso, and City of 


Mexico, or 





5 - : 

ff | ft A ! A 
[4 [3 [4%\ 

(Ea) JAANE SA ( 

Ze YS NRE NINE 


Foreman's Desk and Specimen Cabinet, ete. 














THE ROCKFORD FOLDER Co., 


ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS, 


“CABLE ADDRESS, “LABOR SAVERS." 


(TRS 
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The Profits 


to be derived from the 
printery or bindery are 
directly dependent on 
the machinery equip- 
ment. 














It is the EXTRA saving over 
the general run of machines 
that counts in competition. 






Three machines, distinctively 
saving tools, are before you. 





W 














Before You Buy 
May we tell you in 
detail why and how 
they will save you 

money ? 


The pile 










Automatic Knife Grinder. 





and 


bevel. 





Clamps 
4% inches 
of paper as 
hard as it cuts it. 


CANNOT 
SLIP. 


If you have many Rnives ground and 
count the cost in a year, you will find a 
capable Grinder a paving investment. 

We reverse the old method of moving the 


knife along the wheel, and insure permanence 
of temper 


absolute 
uniformity of 





Whatever the height 


of the pile, 


Pressure may be 
instantly applied. 


The delay and trouble 


of Blocking 
is obviated. 











massive 
build insures 
a long and 
healthy 
life. 


CORNER 
CUTTER 






NEW YORK CITY, 
44 Centre St. 


Balanced Platen Standing Press. 

























































Che Seybold 
Machine Zo. 


Makers of 


Machinery for Bookbinders, Printers, Lithographers, 
Paper-Box Makers, Paper Mills, 
Paper Houses, etc. 


DAYTON, OHIO, 
53-55 Louie St. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


406 North Third Street. 






























CHICAGO, ILL. 
371-373 Dearborn St. 
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On 


ECONOMIC Frervecaiis machine 


ot 


Over 800 in successful operation on 
Cylinder Printing Presses, 
Folding Machines, 

Ruling Machines, 
Calendering Machines, etc. 


AS ATTACHED TO A TWO-REVOLUTION FRONT-DELIVERY PRESS. 


SSSESSSSSS Se 19999999999090 
MANUFACTURERS’ AGENTS 


Smyth Book Sewing Machines, 
Smyth Zase Making Machines, 
Economic Paper-Feeding Machines, 
Chambers Folding Machines, 
Christie Beveling Machines, 

Acme and other Cutting Machines, 
Elliott Thread Stitching Machines, 
Universal Wire Stitching Machines, 
Ellis Roller Backer, 

Peerless Rotary Perforators, 


AND A COMPLETE LINE OF 


MACHINES FOR BOOKBINDERS 
AND PRINTERS. 


Duplicate Parts for Machines, Tape, 
Wire, Thread, Oil, etc. 


‘;COMPLETE OUTFITS. 


AN be attached to any Cylinder Press, Marginal Folding 

Machine or Ruling Machine. Adjustments simple and 

quickly made. Adapted to small as well as large runs. 

Press Feeders constructed to carry a load of 5,000 to 

18,000 sheets, according to weight of paper. Tape frame 

of Feeder can be lifted in one minute and press fed by hand if desired. 
Increases production from 15 to 30 per cent, insures absolutely perfect 
register, and saves labor and wastage. We can show some of the 
largest printing and binding establishments completely equipped with 
the Economic Feeders. It will pay you to investigate. .$.%.%.%.$.%.% 


Write to the Sole Agents. 


€. C. fuller & Co. 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 28 Reade Street, NEW YORK. 


279 Dearborn Street. 
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SPEAKING OF PRESSES, 
THE PERFECT PRESS 


1S 


zr 


THE NEW HUBER 
IS THE ACME 
OF PRESS BUILDING. 


ASK ANY GOOD PRESSMAN, WHO HAS USED THE HUBER, HIS UNBIASED 
OPINION OF IT, AND HIS ANSWER WILL BE THE ONLY 
INDORSEMENT WE CARE TO SUBMIT. 


It HAS A NEW PRINCIPLE OF BED MOTION 
WITHOUT SPRINGS 


« ITIS SIMPLE IN CONSTRUCTION anpb DUR- 
ABLE IN ALL ITS PARTS 


IT IS BUILT BY SKILLED WORKMEN FOR 
SKILLED WORKMEN 


IF YOU ARE INTERESTED IN PRESSES 
IT WILL PAY YOU TO INVESTIGATE THE 


NEW HUBER 





VAN ALLENS & BOUGHTON, 


59 ANN STREET, 17 TO 23 ROSE STREET, 
WESTERN OFFICE: 


256 DEARBORN ST., NEW YORK. 


CHICAGO. 
H. W. THORNTON, MANAGER. 
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WM. A. McKINLEY, GARRET A. HOBART, OSCAR E. BINNER, 
President. Vice-President. General Engraver. 


MIGKINLEY, HOBART & BINNER 


WHITE HOUSE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Official Headquarters: AND 
FISHER BUILDING, CHICAGO, U. S.A. 


will be coined under the supervision of Messrs. 
SOUND MONE McKinley and Hobart from Uncle Sam’s plates, 
enabling them to guarantee their patrons a hundred 


cent dollar, either silver or gold. Mr. Binner will personally supervise the coin- 
ing of the very best plates for illustrating purposes, securing thereby the 


of our patrons, and not take any chances with a half- 
CON FIDENCE price coin or plate, for half price equals half value. 
A 50-cent dollar is no more a 100-cent dollar than a 


15-cent half-tone is a perfect half-tone. Such a combination is bound to assure 
to all alike 


such as we have all longed for. It is not a question 

PROSPERITY of “knowing how,” but simply a chance of proving 
to all that McKinley, Hobart & Binner can and will 

turn out “Perfect, Sound-Money, Confidence and Prosperity’’ Plates that will 

satisfy the most fastidious —not only in silver and gold, but copper as well. 


Give the new firm a trial. 





Respectfully, 
eS are McKINLEY, HOBART & BINNER, 
Address all communications to “ Binner, in the Fisher 
Building, Chicago.” “ Binner’s Modernized Ad- WASHINGTON and CHICAGO. 


vertising” sent on receipt of five 2-cent stamps. 
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Ivan T. Burney. 























ESTABLISHED 1821. 


The Journal and Courier. 


STEBBINS & BURNEY. 


LITTLE FALLS, N. Y., October 3, 1896. 





C. F. AHLSTROM, Esq: 
Agent The Whitlock Machine Co. 





Dear Sir,-—We learn that the ———-—Co., of 
are contemplating the purchase of a pony press and we think it 
may be to your interest to see them soon. The Company is 
responsible and are doing a good paying business. We will be 
glad to do anything we can to aid you in making a sale. 

We have intended to write you for some time past — but 
have deferred for one reason or another —and tell you how much 
we like the press. It is splendid, and we have yet to find anything 
about it where we think it might be improved. Although the 
year has been a bad one in a business view, we have never re- 
gretted for a minute that we bought the perfect little cylinder press. 
You can safely refer to us at any time, for everybody in the office 


is “in love” with the little pony. 
Very truly yours, 
STEBBINS & BURNEY. 


Whitlock Two-Revolution Pony, 
2 Rollers; Bed, 27 x 31. 
THE WHITLOCK MACHINE Co. 


SALES OFFICES: 
132 Times Building, New York. 
10 Mason Building, Boston, Mass. 












FW 





mAKeS 
Cone ine 
O10, nr 1 ME 

















BEN-TRO-VA-T0" 


(See page 527, August, 1896, number “The Inland Printer” for original.) 
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Price per Bottle 
of 
Eight Fluid 


Fifty Cents. 
4 


For sale by all Dealers, 
or 


Bingbam Brothers 
Company» ease 
Sole 


Manufacturers, 


49-51 Rose Street, 
NEW YORK. 


ot 


Get a bottle now; you 
don’t know when you 
may be troubled. 






Ounces, Pe 


| the union - 
e ») Ca vy v. v vy” “Kv, ty, v 7 ‘ ; 
SS asle sis Sea se a Sees 
i ness as 


once more. The first trial was on the second side of a run, 
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character, tha 
nothing to ar’ 
have its effr 





While our columns are always open for the discussion of -an relevan: ; 
‘subject, we do not necessaril places : . the un: 
ee CO! ents will please give on the 


ot. be 
names— not necessarily for publication, ut as a guarantee of good faith. ‘ 
All letters of more than 1,000 words will be subject to revision. tive is 


; ing p 
THE ELECTRIC DISSIPATOR AS A MONEY SAVER. -.. 
To the Editor: os MILTON, Pa., June 11, 189%. © inv 

I wish to thank you for advice I got from THE INLAND protect 
PRINTER, which, by the way, was given another party in the wo 
answer to a query. As I was in the same predicament at. mand; 
the time, I hastened to take advantage of the pple Aes 7 the union 
troubles were over. During the early spring I was en 
in printing a catalogue on paper which was very heavily 
























charged with electricity, and tried every means to overcome CE 
it. Your advice was to use a dissipator. Secretly, for fear To the Ed 
of being laughed at, I sent for a bottle, and cautioned my | it he 





pressman to say nothing if it was a failure and I was stuck Be in 





and everything moved off smoothly. Still I was afraid, and | % 
tried it on a new run, — The results were the same, . After Oa 
using it.a couple of days our proprietor noticed that things 









were moving much smoother, and asked the reason. - “Then I oe " 
explained. From that time I have had no trouble with elec- Beko 
tricity. I advocate no special brand, but know that the one Ths = h 





I purchased did the: work. The cost of dissipator and Aa nid: 
expressage was 75 cents, but I have half of it left, and it : abe 
saved the firm many dollars. oS OS M. “SCHUYLER; « * 










comp 
[The dissipator was the ‘‘ Bentrovato,”’ of Bingham ., On 
Brothers Company, 49-51 Rose street, New York, advertised N 
in THE INLAND PRINTER for February, 1896.— Ep.] poi 
P 











CANSTOVATIVE VS, RADICAL TRADE-!'NIONISTS 















BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
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This page set with Bradley, Fenson Old Style, Satanick and Harvard Italic, made only by the American Type Founders’ Co. 





Plain Proof for Printers = «« 


‘<1 have proved thee ; thou art never destitute of that 
which is convenient .’’— BUNYAN’S PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. 


PICTURE shows in the foreground a press bought nineteen years ago, which has been 
run continuously ever since, in an office which is justly celebrated for producing the finest 


printing extant — the Specimen Print- 
ing Department of the MacKellar, 
Smiths & Jordan Branch of the Amer- 
ican Type Founders’ Company, at Phil- 
adelphia. During that time less than 
$20 has been spent for repairs on it. 
It is the Half Super-Royal Gally Uni- 
versal No. 54 — the fourth of that size 
made — and the register is still perfect, 
the impression true, the power undi- 
minished. There are in the same 
office three other Gally Universals — 
two of them in use over ten years; 
one put in a year ago. The latter has 
all the merits of the old No. 54, with 
added speed, more massive construc- 
tion and many modern improvements. 


We claim and can prove that for 
durability, power, perfection of distri- 
bution, labor-saving conveniences of all 
kinds, and for the production of perfect 
printing rapidly, the Gally Universal 
Press excels all others. Since nineteen 
years ago the quality has been im- 
proved, the prices greatly reduced. 


‘* That which all men’s experience teacheth them 
may not in any wise be denied.”’ — HOOKER. 


American Cype Founders’ Company, 


ee « General Selling Agents for the « « « 


Gally Cniversal Job Presses. 


Kept in Stock at all Branches. 
For List of Branches, see ‘‘ Business Directory’’ pages. 


Send for Gally Universal Catalogue de Luxe, 
the most handsome Press Catalogue ever issued, 
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When a press is offered 

at a very slight advance B ES ST 

on the price of the next DISC 

best press, and is worth ; eae 
@ over 33 1-3 per cent PRESS 


more than next best press, then it is a Bargain. For this reason the M AD E 
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Peerless P 
C)  ) 
eCerie@Ss Presses : 3 
t 
e ° 3 
e © 
e 
are Bargains. : 
e e 
e 2 
e ° 
Peerless Speed—None faster; without jar or noise. ; : 
° ° 
Peerless Comfort—All impression screws in sight; gear-wheel out ; > 
of sight, not interfering with sheets, as on Gordons. 4 3 
Peerless Tmpression—Compound toggle, acting direct on center of ; | 
platen. Strongest where all other platens are weakest. : > 

a 
Peerless Strength—Recommended for embossing and other excep- ° : 
tional uses. S 3 
Peerless Durability—Workmanship perfect; based on quarter cen- : 2 
a : ant : ne ° 
tury’s experience and true principles of construction, giving : ® 
maximum of endurance with minimum of friction. fC > 
®) 
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American Type Founders’ Company, 


GENERAL SELLING AGENTS. 


Three sizes of an up-to-date Lever Paper 
Cutter, positively superior to all other lever 
cutters, at prices no higher than asked for 
= @ second—yes!—third-rate cutters! 


Peerless Gem Cutters. 


30-inch, - - - - $175 list. 
























Made Specially 






for the 25-inch, - - - - 125 list. 


American 







Type Founders’ 23-inch, : - - - 100 list. 
Company. 







But write for net cash prices. 










All the above unequaled in strength, weight, power 
and ease of leverage, rigidity, accuracy, gauges, work- 
manship and finish. 








For Sale at all Branches (see list of Branches in ‘‘ Business Directory ’’ 
pages elsewhere), of the 









30-INCH PEERLESS GEM. 


American Type Founders’ Company. 


This page set in Howland, Fenson Old Style and De Vinne Italic, all made exclustvely by the American Type Founders’ Co, 
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The Chadwick 





2 SIMPLE “* DURABLE +t INEXPENSIVE * 











SF ot ot ot tt tt Price, $300 2% ot ut tut tot ot 











T ypesetter 


USES ORDINARY TYPE. 
NO SPECIAL NICKS. 
lates 


Sets any length of line, and is operated 
successfully by any compositor. 


lated 


moses MAGUIRE & BAUCUS, unites 
no Pine Street, New York. 





SIXTEEN TO ONE: thas when you have read 


‘ 
& 
* 
‘ 
c 


Cte 
4] y ~ i 
© \\ 
. 


ce 


A 


“Hints on Imposition” 


HANDBOOK FOR PRINTERS, BY T. B. WILLIAMS, you will 

f pronounce it the best and most useful book -extant on the subject of the 
imposition of book forms. # #* It is profusely illustrated, and not only 
contains the various forms in everyday use, but deals carefully with all 
heir construction. The form and folded sheet are placed side by side in 


the book, thus making the work plain, and every detail is carefully dealt with from 
the tying up of the page to placing the form on the press. 


Price, $1.00. 
Sent postpaid 
on receipt of 


price. 


The Inland Printer Company, 


- CHICAGO. 
- NEW YORK. 


212-214 Monroe Street, - - 
150 Nassau Street, = - = 
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The widespread popularity and universal 
recognition of the merits of ... 


BROWN & CARVER CUTTERS $ 


is evidenced by the following names of 
ge: a Tare 


PEP SPSS ROLOE we 











NEW YORK—American Bank Note Co. MONTCLAIR, N. J.—U. S. Printing Co. 
CLEVELAND—W. M. Bayne Printing Co. SYRACUSE, N. Y.—Hall & McChesney. 
BALTIMORE—Schurmann & Momenthy. RICHMOND, VA.—Whittet & Shepperson. 
CHICAGO—Armour & Co. WINNIPEG, MAN.—Bulman Bros. Co. 
PHILADELPHIA—Biailey, Banks & Biddle. ST. JOHN, N. B.—Barnes & Co. 
BETHLEHEM— Anton Hesse. SAN FRANCISCO—Mysell & Rollins. 
NEWARK, N. J.—The Whitehead & Hoag Co. SAN ANTONIO, TEX.—Maverick Litho-Ptg. Co. 
NYACK, N. Y.—Helmle Bros. ROCHESTER—Rochester Folding Box Co. 
HARTFORD—Pope Mfg. Co. CINCINNATI—Gibson & Sorin Co. 


NEW HAVEN—National Folding Box & Paper Co. DENVER—J. C. Teller. 





OSWEGO MACHINE WORKS, 
OSWEGO, N.Y. 


PSP SS PSS PS pst et 





THE MERRYMOUNT PRESS. 
NOTICE 








To all whom it may concern: 
On the twenty-fifth day of August, 1896, Letters Patent Numbered 
25,979, were issued from the Patent Office of the United States to D. B. 
Updike and Bertram G. Goodhue for a Design for a Fount of Printing 
Type. 

The Type shown, described and claimed in the Patent aforesaid is that 
used in the Altar Book, from The Merrymount Press. The present 
notice is printed in the patented type; and all persons are cautioned that 
the rights of The Merrymount Press therein are exclusive and will be so 


maintained. 
D. B. UPDIKE, 
The Merrymount Press, 
7 Tremont Place, 


Boston. 
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A Customer Writes— 


‘(We are entirely satisfied with the work 
done by your Routing Machine.” 









It is a great deal to be entirely satisfied with anything 

in this world. However, those using our Routers have 

reason to be satisfied, for they have machines that are 
entirely practical in every way. Our other machines are 
no less so. 


JOHN ROYLE & SONS, 
PATERSON, N. J. 


‘ Success” News ax Job 















Galleys 





: oa 
@ THE ETTER 
NUMBER MACHINE 
PAT 106s 
| @ 
i) 








Riveted 
Solid Brass. 













Made in the manner 
for which the name of 
WESEL has become fa- {Jf sai dialed 
mous, of all-brass, and Rim and End View. 
with the rims riveted to the bottom — not screwed. The 
corners are interlocked, and the rim is of a new design 
calculated to secure strength and safety in handling. No 
danger of “pi” in lifting. A time saver. 








SUCCESS RIVETED GALLEY | 






























News Galleys, single coli $2.00; doubl I $2.50. 


Job Galleys in all sizes, from $1.50 to $6.00. 






The Hammer that Hits 


F, Wesel Mfg. Co. the nail of prosperity on the head. 


Are you trying to drive your “nail’’ without a “ Wetter ’’ ? 
Mind you, don’t pinch your income by the process. 










Printets,’ Electrot ts’ - 
and a, Rachinety 82 84 Fulton St. Why not purchase a ‘* Wetter,” make a hit, and hold up your head along 
and Supplies NEW YORK. with your competitors who have been driving past you by the aid of Wetter 


Numbering Machines. 
JOS. WETTER & CO., 


Factory, 78 and 80 Cranberry Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 20-22 Morton St., BROOKLYN, N.Y. 
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OUR PROFIT-MAKING 
TRADE HELPS: 
LITHOGRAPHED 


STOCK CERTIFICATE BLANKS 
BOND BLANKS 


CERTIFICATE OF DEPOSIT PRICK LIST. MIT / APP/ICATION PRICES AX® QUALITY 
(HECK & DRAFT BLANKS PRICE LISTS AND SAMPLES ON APPLICATION. UNEQUALLED. 


Were GOES LITHOGRAPHING Co. waaDoamaies, 


160-174 ADAMS ST. 















LITHOGRAPHING 
IN ALL ITS BRANCHFS 
FOR THE TRADE. 


Our FACILITIES ARE 
UNEXCELLED 


- 
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amilton’s New Departure Case 


ASE MAKING has attained such perfection that there has seemed to be little chance for im- 
provement aside from the bottom. Heretofore the best bottoms obtainable have had a tendency 
iN to crack from swelling or shrinking. We offer here a bottom which CANNOT CRACK, 
i\ CANNOT SHRINK, CANNOT SWELL, because the GRAIN IS CROSSED. There is no 
more probability of this bottom cracking than there is of a board cracking crosswise of the grain. 


The Grain is Crossed->- 


/ F == = = = .\ = a 
/ ~) SEES : 
PATENTED. ie, | — 
¢ 
Yj V/, 
—— \ 


Sectional View of Bottom—(full size). 









THE only case fitted with a 
solid bottom. 


THE only case on which the 
bottom cannot crack, 
shrink or swell. 


THE only case which slides 
on side rails and not on 
bottom. 


Sectional View Showing 3-ply Bottom and Grooves in Side Rails and Front. ‘‘A A.’’ THE only case from which 
the bottom cannot be 


TON MFG. CO. Sern 
o + rabbeted into the side 
Two Rivers, Wis } rails and front. 
9 ° 


Sole Manufacturers of ‘‘THE NEW DEPARTURE CASE.”’ 





| 

| THE only substantial im- 

provement in case-mak- 
ing in modern times. 


Wood Lype Printers’ Furniture 


Our goods are handled and carried in stock by every first-class dealer in Printers’ Supplies in America. Ask for them. 


Giet the Best. 


BF. 


Send to us 
or to your 
dealer 

for our 
catalogues. 
They cost 
you 
nothing. 









Case slides on Side Rails. See ‘‘B B.’’ 
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© Photography 
¢ Simplified. . 





easy for the novice~dalighithil ney everybody, 
LOADS IN DAYLIGHT with 
our light-proof film cartridges. Splendid 
achromatic lens, er hie ection, 
set of three stops, Handsome finish. 


vies; Copenh No, 2 Bulls-Eye, for pictures 


\% x8 Inches, $8.00 
Light-proof Film Cartridge, 12 exposures, 314 x 814, -60 
Complete Developing and Printing Outfit, - 1,50 


2) EASTMAN KODAK Co, 
Booklet Free. Rochester, N. Y. 
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THE INLAND PRINTER. 


Just Out... 


™ CRAMER 
CONTRAST 
PLATES. 


Made specially for Photo-Mechanical Work, 
Line Drawings, and all work where the greatest 
Contrast is desirable. 


Try them, and convince yourself that they are 
just the thing for Process Workers. 


Full descriptive Catalogue sent free to any address on 
application. Manufactured by 


G. Cramer Dry Plate Works, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 265 Greene Street. 








Keith Paper Company 


TURNER’S FALLS, MASS. 








SEND 
FOR 
SAMPLES. 


FACSIMILE 
OF 
WATERMARKS. 











KEITH LEDGER PAPERS are well made, strong, hard sized, 

rule nicely, write easily, erase and 
rewrite without difficulty, and have been given the preference by good judges 
in competitive tests with all other leading brands of Ledger papers. 





RAVELSTONE Flats are made in Laid and Wove, White and 
Perfection Tints, and are used by Lithographers, 
Stationers and Printers for first-class Commercial Stationery for Banks, 
Insurance Offices and Business Houses generally. ‘These papers are also 
put up ruled and folded, in usual sizes. 


WESTLOC Flats are well known and highly prized for their good 

color, cleanliness, freedom from imperfections and all 
adulterants, strength, hard sizing, and are used for all kinds of commercial 
work, being especially preferred by makers of Blank Books, because they 
are thicker for the weight than other papers. These papers are put up 
folded, and in Note, Letter and Bill Heads, etc. 


The above Papers are offered to the Trade through Agents located in the 
principal centers of distribution throughout the Country. 





Paper Folding 
Hachines _ 


FINE 








FOLDING, and FOLDING and PASTING MACHINES 
feeding to side guides for PERIODICAL WORK. 


CHAMBERS BROTHERS CO. 


Fifty-second Street, below Lancaster Avenue, PHILADELPHIA. 








E. C. FULLER & CO., Sole Agents, 


28 READE ST., NEW YORK. 285 DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO, 




















LA CRIADA. 


Specimen of half-tone, hand-tooled in From photograph by 
wood engraving style, by MARCEAU & BASSETT, 
J. MANZ & CO., ENGRAVERS, (Copyrighted 1896) 
183, 185 and 187 Monroe St., Chicago. Indianapolis, Indiana, 
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PLAYMATES, 


=| 


Engraved by 
GRAND RAPIDS ENGRAVING COMPANY, 
Grand Rapids, Michigan. 





